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LETTER LX. 

, BOMAK PALACBfr-^PALAZeO OOEIA. 

Palacbs, to an English ear,%onyey an idea of 
all thai the imagination can figure of elegance and 
splendour* But, after a certain residence in Italy, 
even this obstinate early association is conquered, 
and the won) immediately brings to our mind ima« 
ges of dirt, neglect, and decay. The palaces of 
Rome are innumerable; but then, every gentle- 
maa^s house is a palace,-— I should say, every no« 
bleman^8,'>^or there are no gentlemen in Italy, 
except noblemen ; society being, as of dd, divided 
into two classes, the Patricians and the Plebeians ; 
but though every gentleman is a noblemmi, I am 
sorry to say, every nobleman is not a gentleman ;— • 
neither would many of their palaces be considered 
by any means fit residences iw gentlemen in our 
country. The le^timate application of the word, 
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which, with us, is confined to a building forming a 
quadrangle, and inclosing a court within itself, is 
by no means adhered to here, Every house that 
has a porie c&chery and many that have not, are 
called palaces;* and, in short, under that high-sound- 
ing appellation, are comprehended places, whose 
wretchedness far surpasses the utmost stretch of an 
English imagination to conceive. 

Rome, however, contiuns rf a/ palaces, whose mag- 
nitude and magnificence are astonishing to transal- 
pine eyes ; but their tasteless architecture is more 
astonishing still. 

Though they have the great names of Michael 
Angelo, Bramante, Versopi, Bernini, &c. &c. among 
their architects ; though they are built of travertine 
stone, which, whether viewed with the deepened 
hues of age in thi Colosseum, or the brightness of 
recent finish, in St Peter's, is, I think, by far the 
finest material for building in the world; and though, 
from 'the grandeur of their scale, and the prodigality 
of their decoration, they admitted of grand combi* 
nations, s^pd striking, effect, — ^yet they are lament- 
ably destitute of architectural beauty in the exterior; 
and in the interior— though they are filled with vast 
ranges of spacious apartments, though the polished 
marbles and precious spoils of antiquity have not 
been spared to embellish them, though the Genius of 
Painting has made them her modem temples, and 
Sculpture. adorned them with the choicest remains 
of ancient art— yet they are, generally speaking, 
Ubout the most incommodious unenviable uncom- 
fortable dwellings, you can imagine. 
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I khow'it may be said, that comfort in England 
and in Italy is not the same thing ; but it never can 
consist in duhiess, dirt, and dilapidation any where. 
Italian comfort may not require thick carpets, warm 
fires, or close rooms ; but it can be no worse of dean 
floors, commodious furniture, and a house in good 
repair. 

In habitations of such immense size and costly 
decorations as these, you look for libraries, baths, 
music rooms, and every appendage of refinement 
and luxury ; but these diings are rarely to be found 
in Italian palaces. If they were arranged and kept 
up, indeed, with any thing of English propriety, 
consistency^ order, or cleanliness, many of them 
would be noble habitations; but, in the best of 
them, you see a barrenness, a neglect, an all-pre- 
vailing look of misery—- deficiencies every where*— 
and contemptible meannesses adhering to grasping 
magnificence. But nothing is so offensive as the 
dirt. Amongst all the palaces, there is no such 
thing as a palace of cleanliness. You see— and that 
is not the worsts— you smell—abominable dunghills, 
heaped up against the walls of splendid palaces, 
and foul heaps of ordure and rubbish defiling their 
columned courts;— you ascend noble marble stair- 
cases, whose costly materials are invisible beneath 
the accumulated filth that covers them ; and you 
are sickened with the noxious odours that assail 
you at every turn. You pass through long suites 
of ghastly rooms, with a few crazy old tables and 
chairs, thinly scattered through them, and behold 
around you nothing but gloom and discomfort. 
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The custom of abandoning the ground.floor to 
menial purposes, except when used for shops, which 
ia almost universal throughout Italy, and covering 
its windows, both for security and economy, with a 
strong iron grate without any glass behind it, con- 
tributes to give the houses and palaces a wretched 
and dungeon-Uke appearance. 

It is no uncommon thing for an Italian noble- 
man to go up into the attics of his own palace him- 
self, and to let the principal rooms to lodgers. 
Proud as be is, he thinks this no degradation; 
though he would spurn the idea of allowing his 
sons to follow any profession, save that of arms or 
of the church. He would sooner see them depend- 
ants, flatterers, eaves-droppers, spies, gamblers, i»- 
valiifi servantif polite rogues of any kind«— or even 
beggars,*-^han honest merchants, lawyers, or phy- 
sidans. 

The Fiano Palace has its lower story let out into 
shops, and its superior ones occupied by about twenty 
different families«-among which, the duke and duch- 
ess live in a corner of their own palace. 

It is the same case with more than half the 
nobles of Rome and Naples. But the Dona, the 
Borghese, and the Colonna, possess enough of 
their ancient wealth to support their hereditary 
dignity, and their immense palaces are filled only 
with their own famihes and dependants. Not but 
that, though lod^ngs are not let at the Doria Pa- 
lace, butter is regularly sold there every week, 
which, in England, would seem rather an extraor- 
dinary trade for one of the first noblemen in the 
land to carry on in his own house. Yet this very 
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butter-selling prince looks down with a species of 
contempt upon a ^eat British merchant. 

Commerce seems to be no longer respected in 
Italy— not even in Florence, where its reigning 
princes were merchaoits* Yet the proudf^t Flo- 
rentine noblemen sdl wine, by the flask, at their 
own palaces. I wonder the profits of this little 
huckstering trade never induced them to think of 
entering into largertxincerns, that they might have 
larger returns. I wonder it never led them to re- 
member that commerce was the source of the mo- 
dem prosperity of Italy. But commerce cannot 
exist without freedomr-a truth that princes and 
people have yet to learn here. 

The palaces of all the ancient Roman nobility 
have, in the entrance hall, a crimson canopy of 
state, beneath which, the prince sits on a raised 
throne to receive his vassals, hear their complaints, 
redress their grievances, and administer justice. 
Perhaps I ought to speak in the past, rather than 
the present tense ; but they still exercise a sort of 
feudal jurisdiction over their- numerous tenantry-^ 
among whom their will is law. 

Above the door of every palace, upon the 
escutcheon of the family arms, we seldom fail to 
see the S. P. Q. R- all that is left of the senate and 
people of Bome. 

The gallery of the Doria Palace is reputed to be 
one of the best collections of paintings in Italy. It 
is more certain that it is one of the largest. For, 
along with some very good paintings, there surely 
are a great many very bad ; so bad, that while the 
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revered names of the greatest masters are sounding 
in your ears, you involuntarily turn away with in- 
difference or disgust. 

The whole of one very large room is filled with 
very large paintings by Gaspar Poussin. I men* 
tion their size first, because I really think it is their 
chief merit. They are among the earliest and least 
excellent of that profound and learned master. They 
seem to have been executed with lightning rapidity 
-~with the impatient haste of a man that is con- 
scious of powers not yet fully developed, and hur- 
ries through an irksome task, that he may be at 
leisure to mature them by study. 

Gaspar was a servant in the Doria family. He 
was not a Frenchman, as is generally supposed, but 
a Roman of low condition, and untutored mind. 
His real name was Dughet, but he afterwards as- 
sumed the name of his brother-in-law, Nicolas 
Poussin, who, it is well known, came in youth to 
Rome, and finished his life there. 

Beside this room-full, th^re are two landscapes 
by Gaspar, and one by Nicolas Poussin, said to be 
very fine, but in lights so bad, that I never yet 
could succeed in seeing them. 

Of the five Claudesp— the ** Molino^ and the 
« Templo d^Apollo,'' are exquisitely beautiful, and 
indisputably the finest Italy now possesses, .though 
they are surpassed by several in England, whither 
the talisman of wealth has transported the master- 
pieces, which its sullen skies forbid it to create. 

The '^ Molino'^ is the most admired by connois- 
seurs ; but I am not a connoisseur, and I am afraid 
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the composition of the Temple, on the whole, 
pleased me the most 

One of the little Claudes is beautiful ; but I ad- 
mired it more, till I heard that a man, sitting on a 
bank-side, and playing the fiddle, was meant for 
Apollo. I cannot approve of peopling real scenes 
with ima^ary beings. In landscape painting, 
when the figures are subservient, it breaks the 
charm, and destroys at once truth, nature, and con- 
dstency. 

Domenichino^s three landscapes are interesting 
and original. This artist, Titian, and Rubens, 
have proved to us, in their works, that they could 
have been great masters in landsqape, if they had 
not chosen to be greater in historical painting. 

How strikingly do the beauty of the landscapes, 
in the Communion of St Jerome, and the Murder 
of Peter the Martyr,^ add to the effect of the paint- 
ing! 

The " Belisarius"' of Salvator Rosa, though the 
subject seems well adapted to his wild and gloomy 
genius, is yet by no means the happiest of his pro- 
ductions. His characteristic faults, especially of 
colouring, are more than usually apparent, and it 
possesses fewer of his redeeming beauties. It is 
too black, too heavy, dull, and exaggerated — ^Na- ' 

ture is not faithfully copied, nor pleasingly height- 
ened ; nor, after all these sacrifices to obtain it, is 
there true sublimity. The attempt to combine his- 
torical with landscape painting, has not been sue- 

* At the Church of St John and St Paul^ at Venice. 
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oeisful here ; their defects, rather than thcfar bem- 
ties, are minted ; the interest is too mudi dfivided 
between the hei-o and the scsene, and we have nei- 
ther a landscape nor a historical jNece. 

Annibale Caracci has, I tUnk, succeeded better 
in the same perilous undertaking. His is a aniaUy 
but beautifully composed landscape, in the fore- 
ground of which, a Magdalen b extended, at the 
root of an aged tree^ in all the abandonmeiit ot mt^ 
litude and despair. Her uplifted eyes and claqied 
hadds^ any painter could have designed ; but who 
could have made the paleness of the cheek, the 
quivering lip, and the tears that tnemble in the 
gli^ning eye, speak so forcibly to the heart ? An* 
nibale Caracci seldom addressess himsdf so directly 
to the feelilig* He commands our approbations- 
he satisfies our judgnient<r4ie improves our under-* 
standing ; but the strong expression of the passions, 
the agony of grief, terror, pity, supplication, and 
pathos, he has left to those who fcHined themselves 
upon his instructiona-i-to Guido, Domenichino^ and 
Guercino. 

His La Piet^ or the Virgin and the Dead Christy 
will be far more prmsed and valued dian this little 
Magdalai in the Deserts* It is safer from criti* 
cism— >it has far fewer faults, and beauties of a 
higher stamp. But is it not cold and dead ? Is 
there no want of int6rest««-4io absence of feeling and 
expres^on in that piece of correct design and pure 
composition ? 

La Pieid is a subject which artists seem invariably 
to treat with established iiisensU>ility ; yet surely, 
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in a mother embracbig the lifeless corpse of a son 
torn from her by a premature and ignorainious 
death, there should be more of grief, of tenderness, 
of melting pity, and maternal love, than we ever 
see in those placid, inanimated, and undisturbed 
Madonnas, standing over the dead body of Christ 
But I must get on faster through this long gallery, 
or you will tire by the way. 

Guercitto'^s Magdalen, Carravagio'^s Magdalen, 
Cignani^s Magdalen, MorilloV Magdalen, and Ti- 
tian^'s Mi^aien, all differ widely from each other, 
and are all fine paintings in their way, though 
6uereino*s bnly has the character of a Magdalen. 
As for Titian, though an exquisite painter of youth 
and beauty, he had no notiop of penitence or pa- 
thos ; and tins Magdalen, like all his others, is a 
fine, fat, oomdy, young creature^ who difi*ers in no 
respect from the picture ci his unrepentant mistress, 
that hangs up here. His Sacrifice of Isaac is his 
chief work in this gallery ; but it is not one of his 
great masterpieces* I b^ you will admire his por- 
trait of the great Andrew Doria, for the sake of the 
man as well as the painter, and I am sure you will 
be ddighted with that exquisite painting, said to be 
Luther and Calvin, and St Catherine. It is a copy 
from Giorgione, from whom Titian learnt much, 
and whose paintings live and breathe on the glow. 
ing canvas* They have a charm about them that 
fascinates you before them, and makes you gaze 
upon them with unwearied delight. 

The very Antipodes of the works of Giorgione 
or Titian, arc the cold, lifeless productions of Sas^ 
so Ferrato,«^tfac Boman Carlo Dolce. His Holy 
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Family here is the best, (excepting one at the 
Church of Santa Sabina,) I have ever seen of his 
works; which are, in general, nothing but a mere 
multiplication of Madonnas. They bear, indeed, a 
curio^ coincidence with hi. name; for they alway 
look like figures of stone. 

After a long acquaintance with these cold per- 
sonages, I was not prepared to expect any thing 
like the St Joseph of his production, which is real- 
ly admirably painted. 

From Sasso Ferrato turn to Raphael, and see all 
that Sasso Ferrato wanted. Here is a Holy Fa- 
mily, in his early style, before he had unlearned 
the instructions of Pietro Perugino; and also a du- 
plicate, of one I we^ remember sedng in Lord 
Stafford'^s gallery, in his best and latest style. It 
is small; the figures are full length, the Vir^n. 
is bending over the children, while the infant Jesus 
leans against her knees. The graceful flow of 
outline, the beautiful composition, the harmonized 
splendour of colouring, the tenderness of expres- 
sion, and, above all, the chastened purity and ho- 
liness, in the divine face and form of the Virgin, 
are RaphaePs, and RaphaePs aloncw It is thought 
by many connoisseurs to be a copy, perhaps by 
one of his pupils ; to me it seems to be ori^nal ; at 
all events it is beautiful. 

Leonardo da Vinci^s Portrait of Queen Joan of 
Arragon, is also of disputed authenticity. I think 
it bears intrinsic evidence of being done by Leon- 
ardors own hand, and if this be the copy, where is 
the original ? It has the violet tint, and the magi- 
cal ivory smoothness of his finish-^the oval contour 
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of face — all his peculiarities ; and, above all, his pe- 
culiar excellence. 

Here are two of these little trumpery crucifix- 
ions, falsely attributed to Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti, of which we see so many in Italian galleries. 
His contemporary, Vasari, teUs us he only paint- 
ed one oil picture ; but it has been my lot, in this 
caty alone, to see some dozens of his reputed works. 
If his great spirit could arise, and behold the 
wretched pwitings shewn under his name, he would 
assuredly annihilate with a frown the utterers of 
such a calumny. 

Nicolas Poussin^s copy of the Nazze Jldobrandi- 
nij is admirable. It was a subject well suited to that 
dasfflcal artist, whose cnthunastic admiration, and 
unwearied study of ancient painting and sculpture, 
made him at last enter into the true spirit of the 
ancients, so completely, that his style, his figures, 
and decorations, even to the minutest parts, are 
strictly antique. His very fancy became Grecian. 
He thought as they would have thought, and de- 
sogned as they would have designed. Biit with all 
his poetical ima^nation, his classic taste, his purity 
of composition, his original thoughts, and the cor- 
rectness and science of his designs, Poussin never 
will be a popular pmnter, from his neglect of colour- 
ing. 

The Four Misers, an admirable piece of comic 
painting, worthy of Albert Durer, is by D'An- 
versa, whom love made a painter. He was a far- 
rier, and fell in love with the daughter of an art- 
ist, who rejected him with scorn, declaring that 
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*^ none but a painter was wctrtby of the daughter 
of a painter.^ The lover immediately hud down 
the hammer and took up the pa])et,->-^and some of 
his productioiis having obtained the highest praise 
from the pnyudioed father, who littk suspected 
they were his, he at length obtained the fair object 
df hb affections. 

Among a great many of Canivaggk>*8 paintings, 
which adorn tins collection, I noticed a St Roque 
and his dog in prison ; for it is a picture which 
compels you to look at it, and to allow that it is 
the work of a great and original genius. But the 
saint is a vagabond, a coarse peasant from the low- 
est class of men, unennobled by his sacred mission. 
How well Caravaggio loved to debase the loitineBS 
of g^rand conceptions, annihilate sublimity, and, with 
his energetic touch, force us to dwell upon lowness 
and vulgarity ! 

Guerano^s Prodigal Son is the best of his works 
I saw here. The Visitation of St Elizabeth is the 
finest of Benvenuto Garofalo^s two paintings, both 
of which will catch your eye, by thdr brilliant and 
beautiful colouring. You must see the Casta Su- 
sanna, and six little landscapes and figures, quite 
miniatures, by Annibal Caracci*«»Pan teaching 
Apcdlo to play upon the pipes, by Ludcmco Ca- 
racci, coarse, but forcible, and designed by a mas. 
ter^s hand and mind. Santa Vercnica, with the 
admirable head of Christ, by Andrea Mai|tegna, 
— 42ueen Semiramis, by Paolo Veronese«-^the Ma- 
donna adoring the Sleeping Jesus, by Guido— the 
portrait of Rubens's Confessor, by himself—Pope 
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Pamfiii Doria, by Velasquez — Machiavel, by Bron- 
zino— and Bartolo and Baldo, by Raphael-— all 
these you must see ; but they form a very small 
part of the collection, although you will probably 
think the list already too long. 
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LETTER LXI. 



PALAZZO COLONNA. 



The Colonna has, by far, the finest gallery, and 
about the worst collection of pictures, of any in 
Rome. The immense length and beautiful propor- 
tions of this building, the noble Corinthian columns 
and pilasters of giallo anUco marble that support it— 
the splendour of its painted roof, and the lustre of 
its marble pavement, delight the eye with the rare 
union of magnificence and taste, and well accord 
with the ancient greatness of the ** Gloriosa Co- 
lonna."" So indissolubly associated is that name in 
my mind with the remembrance of Petrarch, and 
of those days of brightness in which poetry shed 
her revived light over the classic r^ons of Italy, 
that although the ancient palace in which he so- 
journed has long since been razed to the ground, 
his very name gave to this modem building a 
charm, which no palace, however splendid, could 
ever have possessed of itself. 

Among the statues that adorn this gallery there 
are none worth notice except an ancient Diana, and 
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a small female figure reclining on her arni)~-«Q ex- 
quisite piece of Grecian sculpture, apparently very 
ancient. None of the people here could give it a 
name, but I remember a similar figure in the Town- 
ley collection, of very inferior sculpture, which is 
there called a Nymph of Diana, reposing. 

The Apotheosis of Homer, which Addison de- 
scribes, the servants assured me, was no longer in 
the palace. It probably was sold at the same time 
the finest paintings were disposed of, which was 
done, we were informed, to satisfy the rapacity of 
the French, who levied repeated contributions upon 
the noble families of Rome, to an immense amount. 
One of the present Colonna family asagned this to 
me as the cause why two sides of this noble gallery, 
which are standing unfinished, have not been com- 
pleted. 

There are several fine paintings scattered through 
this immense palace ; but so many bad ones, that 
the good are almost lost in the evil company among 
which they have fallen. 

There are three Poussins, and in the gallery there 
is a Claude, which must once have been very fine. 
It is called, the Temple of Venus — and the beauty 
of the composiUon still charms the eye, through all 
the injuries it has sustained. 

There are a great many of Orizonti^s landscapes; 
some of them much superior to any of his I ever 
saw before. But there is sull the difference between 
the worst of Claude Lorraine^s paintings, and the 
best of Orizonti^ that can exist between the strains 
of a true poet, and the epic of a dull rhymester. 
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For Claude Lorraine^'s paintings are the poetry of 
nature ; and he who ever gazed tipon them with- 
out feeling in his inmost heart their beauty and 
their* sentiment, must have a soul that would be un- 
moved by those emotions, not bom of earth, that 
stir within us at the call of divine music, or diviner 
poesy. 

Descriptions of paintings are so insuflerable, 
that I diould never mention one picture, if I did 
not know that by noticing the good does, I may 
save you in part the slavery of examining a whole 
gallery of bad paintings, to find the few worth ad- 
miring. But, in jnty to you and to myself, I must 
pass over several worth notice, or we shall never 
have done. 

There is one, a Peasant eating his smoking hot 
dinner, gajung impatiently to take in a huge spoon- 
ful of scalding beans, but deterred by the fear of 
burning his mouth, — admirably told, with infinite 
truth and comic effect, by Annibale Caracci. 

There is another in the same style, also said to 
be by him, but far more like Caravaggio. It repre- 
sents a Knavish Clown, with his dinner before him, 
grasping a flask of wine in one hand and a glass 
in the other, and grinning so, that he absolutely 
makes the beholder grin too. 

I observed a fine Madonna, by Annibale Caracci 
«p»Alba]ao^s Rape of Europa, and Christ between 
two Angels-^^wo fine Tintorettos— -Christ deliver- 
ing the Souls of the Blessed in Limbo, designed by 
Buonarotti, and painted by Marcello Venusti— a 
Madonna and Child, by Raphael, not, however, in 

5 
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his best style— «nd two Portmits, said to be of Lotber 
and Calvin, by Titian,perbaps more interesting from 
th^ subject than their execution, though I mean 
Ho offence to that. But the picture thut riyeted my 
attention was Guidons St Sebastian ; in which, join* 
ed to his usual chaste composition, and wonderful 
powers of ezpresaon, he has displayed a grandeur 
of conception, a force and freedom of pencil, a 
breadth, and a rare perfection of colouring, diat I 
hare seldom seen equalled in any of his wotks. 

¥^m this magnificent gallery we went to the 
garden, in which are to be seen the ugly and tin- 
interesting remains of the Baths of Constantine, 
which I once before mentioned to you, and which 
certainly did not inyite us either to explore or de- 
scribe diem again. 

The garden hangs on the steep side of the Qui- 
msi Hill, on the summit of which, the broken but 
maanve firagments of an immense pediment of Pa- 
rian marble, covered with tlie finest sculptui^, re- 
pose on the soft green turf, overshadowed by an 
ancient pne^^ree* 

It was just a comUnation that a painter would 
have wished. It was more than picturesque. It 
was what his fancy could never have formed, but 
his taste must at once have selected. These flrag- 
ments are called the remains of the Magnificent 
Temple of the Sun, built by Aurelian, after his 
triumi^iant return to Rome, with Zenobia, the 
captive Queen of Syria, in bis train. It is very 
well a thing should have a name, but the sculpture 
is £Eur too fine for Aurelian^s age ; and, in fact, it 

VOL. III. B N 
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18 merely talking at random, to say to which of the 
splendid edifices that adorned the Quirinal Hill 
in Roman times, they belonged. 

I wish the ^' Gloriosa Colonna^ had let this ruin- 
ed Temple of the Sun, or whatever temple it was, 
etand where it did. But the indefieitigable labours 
of Martin V«, and the suoeeeding Colonna Princes, 
tran^Bported the nobfe Columns^ and all the rich 
spoils of antiquity found here, to embellish their 
palape ; and unmen»fttlly hewed down the beauti- 
fully sculptured marble remains of this superb bnild- 
iQgs.for the pavement of the gallery, tbe.biAus- 
trades of the chapel, and the chimney-j»eces of the 
sitting nooms. 

This garden has the remembrance of the Scipos 
attached to it It is said, that the anoieat ate of 
their house, known even in Italian days by the 
name of Casa de* Comelff was within, or close to, 
that part of the garden which a^oins the Convent 
of the S. S. Apostoli.* But this, I think, I before 
alluded to. 

Upon your return to the house, you will be ta^ 
ken through a suite of carpetted apartments, that 
look as if they might easily be made habitable, to 
see a little twisted column of rosso antico,. about 
three feet Ingh, which is called, impudently enough, 
the Columna BdU^a.^ that stood before the Temple 
of Bdlona, and from wh^ace the arrow of war was 
thupwD by the. Consul, on the commencement of 
hostilities against any nation. To v suppose that 



* Nardini, S«il Quirioale. 
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ikis bsdble is thai Repfubliten Column, is truly the 
height of absurdity. The material of which it is 
made was unknown till luxury brought her train 
of elegance and corruption, and twisted columns 
were unheard of till the decline of taste. The style 
of the Triumph represented upon it in bas relief, 
proves it to be the work of a degenerate period. I 
should have conjectured it to have been of the low 
ages, and brought from '^e bisiths of Constantine, 
in the gard^is; but better judges pronounced it to 
be the sculpture of the Cinque Cento* 

I turned from this toy to the only |)ainting in 
this suite of rooms that h4d power to interest me— 
Gnido^s Pottrtut of Beiitrice Censi. She was young, 
beautiful and noble<^bnt a parricide. Yet, when 
you look upon her, it is scarcely possible to believe 
it. Did ftai sweet and expressive face, that gentle 
form, harbour a soul, that, with a cool premedita- 
tion, could embrue her hands in die bl6od of her 
father ? But I know not how to give the crimes of 
that fiiher a name. They were such as to make 
humanity shudder^— silch as a fiend incarnate might 
have rejoiced to have perpetrated. The brutal in- 
sults, the wanton cruelties, the diabolical suffiirings, 
of whidh he mdde his innocent children the victims, 
were not the worst. He was a monster without 
shame, remorse, or pity ; and if he had had ten 
thousand lives, he well deserved to lose them— - 
by any hand but hers. Yet it was his daughter, 
who, in the silent midnight, when even the iron 
hearts of the ruffians she had hired relented,— 
seized the avenging dagger from their nerveless 
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witD9y aai |>langed tt into the breart of a deepiiaig 
parent. But, liow shall I find words to stigmatize 
that go?erament which could affiurd no proteolacm 
ttom tyranny the. most atroeious, from sufferings 
the most cruel» from insults worse than deatk; and 
^hich dvpvse this young and iltlftted being to miiiv 
der^ for the very security of her innocence i How 
diall I speak my borsor at a goirenunent that cml. 
demned the whole, of a young and iwocent fiimily^ 
^ven the. little, children,, to the tiKture, that the per* 
petrator of the murder might be dtsec^vered ! And 
what heart does not melt- with pity when they hear, 
ihat though she had hecsalf borne the rack with un* 
shrinking firmness, yet, whca her little broliiier was 
seized, by, the executioner to be placed upon it, and 
his plaintive voice oried, '^O smre me ! save meT 
id^e buiisjt; torwjardf land scieamed aloud, ^ I am the 
jQouirderes^ r 

l^e utmost efforts oi the uidiappy girl were du 
rected to save h^ mother, who was implicated in 
the guilt She asked no mercy for heeaelf-— JBut 
idl was in vain, and the mother and daughter pe- 
j^shed together, by a public and ignominious exer 
cutipn. 

. I may be wrong, but the fate and mis&itunes of 
i^is young and criminal being sunk deepen on my 
:heart tbsQ the suiBTedngsof many of pure and un- 
.auUied fame. F^ the deepest misery had driven 
)}er to the deepest giiilt, and she passed^on. to death 
wi|t}iout the unutterable consolations of approving 
virtue. 

There i^i a settled son^w* a wUdnees, and a pro^ 
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phetic melancholy in her eye, that is inexpresribly 
touching; and weak though it be, I own that I 
have wept over the feeling, the speaking, the ange- 
lically lovely countenance of her who stabbed her 
father. 

Above, in a suite of very litde eooms, full of very 
stupid little paintings, you will see a Magdalen by 
Guido, the speaking beauty and pathos of which I 
shall never fbrget. My leeble flraise cailndt do jus- 
dee to its merits. 

You liritt'also find therfe^ and di&|ieraed overihe 
pdaee^ a multiplioity at imitadons of 9alv«tor Hol 
8% by thm psdret of latodtcapd patnters^ AmMn 
LoeatellL FaieweU. 
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LETTER LXII. 

PALASZI BAEBSEIKI AXD SCIARRA. 

' The present represeDftatiVe of the Barberim fa- 
mily, one of tbe most ancient-^and once one of the 
most proud, wealthy, and powerful of the Italian 
nobility, now lives in one half of the attic story of 
his own palace. The other half is occupied by the 
Prince of Peace ; and the principal floor is inhabited 
by Charles VII., the late King of Spain, and his 
old Queen.* 

Poverty, which drove the Prince Barberini to 
his garrets, has compelled him to dispose of that 
celebrated Museum of ancient sculpture, vases, 
gems, cameos, intaglios, medals, &c., which was so 
long the wonder and admiration of Europe. Whi- 
ther it is now dispersed, no one can say. When a 
museum is once sold and scattered, I have often 
bought it is as good as lost to the world. The 
Barberini, now the Portland Vase,*!* is, however, 



* Both of whom are since dead. 

t It was found in what is called the sarcophagus of Alex- 
ander Severus^ now in the Museum of the Capitol, and which 
was discovered in a tomb on the Via Latins, the modem road 
to Frescati. 
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we all know^ in the Briliah Museum. The famous 
SleejHDg Faun* is cased up in wood, ready to be 
sent off to. Munich, and oidy waits to cross the 
Bbsetian Alps, till the iS^na Marbles, which the 
Prince of Bavaria has also purchased, are ready to 
bear it company. 

A noble ancient lion, in white marible, found in 
a tomb near Tivoli, adbms the staircase* I beUeve 
the sculptures^ as well as the paintiogs of thkn pa* 
lace, were divided with the Prince Sciarra, an- 
odier branch of the family. Of the Barberim half 
of the pictures, the finest have been sold, and those 
that remain are seen un^r all the disadyantages of 
bad lights, dirt, and utter neglect. 

But some anumg them triumph over every dis- 
advantage. 

Nicolas Foussin^s Death of Germanicus, is one 
of the finest of his learned and masterly composi- 
tions. Its colouring, never, perhaps, very good, 
has suffered much from time and injury ; but its 
other merits atone for this great defect, and the 
more it is studied, the more it will be admired. 
The energy of i^nrit, i^uggliii^ wi|j}« the sinidng 



* This Faun vas found in the ditch of the Castle St Abs* 
gelo, and is supposed to have been one of the statues which 
Belisarius is accused of having hurled down upon the hesie- 
ger8.t But a Faun^ rec^ning in sleep^ seemed a strange or- 
nametit for the exterior of a mausoleum ; and other accounts 
render it duhious^ whether any other statue than that of Ha- 
drian himaelf, ever stood upon the Moles Hadriahi. 

tPioeopitts. DeBellaOot 
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imdcneM ^ ap|M^oadni^ <fiiioliitioB» ite Imoie 
fiortkudiB of the wKSmat^ aiidi the grief of the iniim- 
Uble gfoupe that ausrounded Us death-bed, ave 
finely pourtrayed. Pouaua has, indeed, tmnafiwed 
into ibi» paiotii^ the tnie spirit of the anriffiilm 
He has not copied them, but he has eomposed and 
erelAted as tibey would hare done. 

His Miracle of St Fetar, ^^ iesteres to life and 
strength a boy tbit had fallen fioM a window, wad 
al^ttei^ Iris hmto dreadfully on the parera^al, is 
exttreoiely fine> and in mueh better psesenration 
than the Death of GermanicqsL 

Rapluiel^s Portrait of hta Miatresst the Fomarino^ 
is not in his best style. There is & hardness, a poor* 
n^, a eonstraiat^ in dia manner; no freedom of 
pencilling, or glow of colouring. She wearaanavODb* 
let, ipritli the name of RaffaeUo Sensao dtlrfanto, in- 
flcriM Mpop U. 

There is a smMl Holy Faimly^ by Raphael, ab 
mueh injyved Ihat its fa^uty is iteariy effinoed A 
ftdlen Corintbian; capital, inUfodueed into it, adds 
to its pietmeak}ue fffeet ; and^ perhsfm^ is intended 
typposiiy to ijepseasnt the e^ertiurow of' Bi^gaoisai^ 
by the birth of the infant Christ, at whose feet it 
lies. A beautiful little Claude has also been most 
ernelly defaced. 

Tintoretto^ Christ is fine. The Pietft is design- 
ed by Buonarotti. It exactly resembles his groupe, 
in sculpture, of the Virgin and dead Christ, at the 
Cathedral of Florence^ 

Guido's Portrait of St Andr6« Cnrmni,-- the ori« 
ginal of the Mosaic in die Cmwii Chapel, at St 
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JotmVi LatdfaOy is in his best style. Cbrist dispu- 
ting with the DooCots, by Albert Durer, is exeelfent 
in itil Idnd. I neTar yet saw any one whose risibility 
was proof agttnst these DoctonT faoes. 

Camraggio^s Mar^dom of St Catherine ; Gui- 
dons St Agatha ; Andrea Sacchi^s Apostles ; Cig- 
nano^s Joseph and Potiphar^s Wife ; Parmigiano^a 
Marriageof StCatheriiie,{iiiueh injured,)and many 
mora^i--«re fine paintings. 

Thoseworthypersonages, the old King and Queera 
of Spttn> and the Prince ai Peace, go out to take $iA 
airing diurnaUy, at the vgnii due e mexzo,^ in ttto 
heavy coaches and six, with out-riders to clear ^A» 
way, &c 

We understood that the paintings in the iqaait^ 
ments of thehr cx-majesties, could not^be seen with* 
out their own royal permission ; but as soon as this 
proeesaon drove off to-day, we went to try, haying 
no other passpcnrt or introduction, than a piasire^ 
It is worthy of romark, that on our request of mi* 
mittaiiee,it was declared to be *^ impossible ;^ but, 
on the production of this talisman, a protended leave 
was asked of some invinble person, and, lo ! the 
doors wero opened. 

Of the paintings, or other curiosities, contained 
in these rogal chambers, I can give you no account, 
(a loss I can suppose you capable of bearing with 



* Hfilf^-past twenty^two o'dock^ or tme boor and a half be^ 
fore sunset. 
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beeoming fortitude ;) but my eompantoiis of this 
morning could atone for my defitiem^y, f<ff'tliey 
saw the whole collection, before I bad foimd out 
half the beauties of two splendid Morillos, and 
hurried me away, without staying themselves to 
give one glance to the great hall, painted in firesco 
by Pietro da Cortona. 

They carried me up the oipptmte staircase to the 
apartments of the Prince of Peace, whose pomt- 
jngs have a merit, rare here,*^that of beii^ dean, 
and in good preservation, They are worth see- 
ing. There are many good oojnes, and a few on* 
gimils. 

The Garden of the Barberini Palace is pointed 
out as the site wheie the ancient Cafntol of Numa 
Pontplius stood. I know of no creditable authority 
to support the opinion, that Numa,-— that priestly 
king,— ever had a capitol, on the then uninhabited 
Quirinal Hill^ for Plutarch seems to speak of a 
house only.. The minute and accurate Livy would 
n0t have omitted mentioning it, had it existed, or 
been known to exist ; and surely, in his day, 'he bad 
more chance of. discovering that such a thing had 
been than we have now. 

 ,  V .  '   

F4LAZZ0 SCIARRA. 

The proud Lords of the Sciarra, one of whom in 
ancient times struck a Pope, whom he took prison- 
er, with his gauntlet, now share with other tenants 
their only palace on the Corso. 
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The other diviiuoa of the Barberim Paintings are 
in their apartments, and as they are unimpaired both 
in number and value, they are one of the most se«. 
lect collections of any in Borne. 

The first painting, that struck me on entering was 
a caiutal House*maid, by Lecmello Spada. 

There is a Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto, 
here, whidi I. was told to admire extremely; but I 
never could carry my admiration for any of his 
works to any very extravagant pitclr. Besides, 
there is one of his paintings in the Pitti Palace, far 
superior to this. Indeed, the best specimens of the 
painters of the Florentine School,, are seldom to be 
met with out of Florence. This poor man'*s real 
name was Andrea Vanucdii, but he was called 
Andrea del Sarto, from his father'^s trade, and 
Andrea senza errori^ from his own faultless works. 
They might have been more faultkss,^ if he could 
have prolonged his studies in Rome ; but it was 
his misfortune to be cursed with a wife, who em« 
broiled him with all his friends, bereaved him of his 
pupils, drew him from the patronage of Francis I., 
and involved him in debt and dishonour. In his 
last sickness he was abandoned by the iingrateful 
womim„ for whom he had sacrificed friends, for« 
tune, fame, and integrity. He died at the age of 
forty-two, in the extremity of poverty, misery, and 
even of f lunine. 

There is another Holy Family, by another gfeat 
master of the Florentine School, which I admired 
far more. It is by Fra^ Bartolomeo ; the glow and 
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fresbness of oobuiing; in this adfliinble painling^ 
the softoesB of the skiii^ the beauty and sweetinew 
a£ the exprestioD) the look with which the tnother'ls 
eyes are bent upon the baby fthe holdi bk her arma^ 
aoid the innocent fondnew with which the other 
child gazes up in her faoe,-^*Hu?e wordiy of the painter 
whose works Aaphad delighted to fltudy^ and from 
whidi, in a great measure, he formed his ptinciplea 
of colouring. 

The cloister has produced many great l<>gi^an«, 
theologians, and politicians ; many renowned diplo- 
matists, intriguers, and prime ministers; indeed, 
more men versed in the knowledge c^ tbis world, 
than could be expected from a spot sanctified to 
the purposes of another-^but very few poets, paint- 
ens, or men of genius. It did not produoe, but ra- 
ther buried on&«^in Fra^ Bartolomeo della PorUL ; 
for he entered the cloister in consequence of a rash 
vow, and was persuaded, or obliged, ftimk false 
scruples, to destroy all his studies and psdntings in 
nudities. Lippo, and Sebastian del Piombo, and 
several other great painters^ however, emerged fiflMi 
the cloister ; but by £tf the greatest ninnber of^ l»^ 
kbrated painters have sprung from the lower class- 
es. Giotto was a shepherd i Andr6a deQ Mante^- 
na, a catde^river ; Gaspar Pousdn, all: enund* 
boy ; Claude Lorraine, a pastty-eook ; Mim^ld 
Venusti, a colour-grinder ; Tintoretto, as^ his nMtt 
iBSfrfies, the son of a dyer ; Camt^^, a fdmster. 
er ; and Salvator Bosa, a lezaroni m tli^ streets of 
Napi^. 

18 
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Leonardo da Vinei and Buonarotti were both of 
noUe birtb, and both Florentines.* Leonarda so 
§ar surpassed all bis predecessors and eontemporap 
rieSy that he seemed to be the only pamter ia the 
woddy till his fame iras eclipsed by BuoniBrott&y 
who was twaity-*two yemrs his jumor. PerhapB 
Boonaiottf s ccMotempt for colouring was» in some 
measure, derrr^ from Leonardol^s superiority ia 
it He chose to undervalue that in whidi he did 
QofiezoeL 

Jn Aeit rival cartoons*of the Battle eS Pisa,:f* so 
decided vas the superiority of Miofaattl Angelo^a in 
design and composiiaon, that the pre&rence was 
unanimously givento it.. BuH both dieaegraa]^ works 
were spoken of as prodigies of art, and farmed the 
study of succeeding artists, tilt they were ui^rtu- 
nately, or Katiiet maliciousLy, destroyedk 

It is imfortunate for the fame of Leonardo, that 
both his greatest woriis have perished* This cav- 
toon disi^ppeared early, and his X*ast Supper, in 
the deserted refectory of the Dominican Convent 
at Milan, is scarcely the shadow of a shade ; incked^ 
it has been so often retouched and restored, that no 
trace of the original painting is now supposed to 
remain. 

Considering these disasters, and the extreme slow- 
ness Wi!^ which he painted^-^-fer it is recorded, that 



* Leonardo was bom in the tSIsc^ of ViBci on the Amo, 
near Horenoe. 
t LanzL Storia Pittorica. 
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be was employed four years on the porimt of 6io- 
conda alcme;* it is, I think, wonderful, that so 
many of his works still exist, for he was not only a 
painter, a sculptor, an architect, and an togineer, 
but one of the most accomplished men of his age. 
In poetry, music, dandng, fendng, and riding, he 
was unrivalled. He invented a new lyneal instru* 
ment, formed chiefly of silver, and excelled as an 
improvisatore. He was liie delight and ornament 
of society, in the court of the Duke Sforxa at Mi* 
Ian ; nor was his time entirely devoted to the fine 
arts. His predilection for science, and his stiidi- 
ous habits, ore proved by the voliumiKHis manu- 
scripts, still extant in his hand-writing, in the Am^ 
brbrian Library at Milan.*|* 

ICs residence at Rome was short. Theall«judged 
and illiberal sarcasms of Leo. X. disgusted him, 
and the friendship of Francis I. drew him to the 
French capital, where, during a lingering and hope- 
less illness, he was cheered by the unremitting kind- 
ness, and is even said to have expired in the arms, 
of that amiable and noble-minded monarch. 
• The portrmt of Leonardo, in the Florentine 6al^ 



* That it might be four years before it was finished^ I can 
believe ; but that he was employed four years solely upon 
painting one portrait^ is not credible^ nor consistent with the 
activity of his mind and his unwearied application. 

"t* Nine volumes of these manuscripts have been retained in 
Paris, whither the whole work was transported at the time l^e 
French plundered Italy. 
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leiy^ by his own hand^ isone of the fiaest heads, > 
and the most exquisite psunting, I have ever seeir. 
One of his best works is in this palace — ^Modesty 
and Vanity, which is, I think, inferior only to Im 
Herod's Daughter, in the Tribune at Florence. 

Here is a inaster{Niece of Caravag^o^s ; a Aarp*. 
er playing at cards with a youth of femuly andfor- 
tune, whom hb ccmfederate, while pret^ding to 
be looking on, is assbting to cheat. The subject 
will remind you of thet Flemi^ School ; but this 
painting bears no resemblance to it. Here is no 
farce — ^no caricature. It is true to Nature, and the 
expresdon, though admirably given, is not in the 
least overcharged. Character was never more strong- 
ly marked, nor a tale more inimitably told. It is 
life itself, and you almost forget it is a picture, and 
expect to see the game go on. The colouring is be- 
yond all praise. 

RaphaePs Portrait of a Musician, a friend of his 
own, is supremely beautiful. 

There are two Magdalens, by Guido, almost du- 
plicates, and yet one is incomparably superior to 
the other. She is reclining on a rock, and her tear- 
ful and uplifted eyes, the whole of her countenance 
and attitude, speak the overwhelming sorrow that 
penetrates her soul* Her face might charm the 
heart of a stoic ; and the contrast of her youth and 
enchanting loveliness, with the abandonment of 
grief, the resignation of all earthly hope, and the 
entire devotion of herself to penitence andto heaven, 
is 80 affecting, that it has drawn tears from many an 



eye. Every picture in the last apartment is a mas- 
ter*jnece. 

There are some fine Saints by Guerdno—a For* 
trint of a Lady, by Bronsino^-an exquisite painting 
by Giorgi6ne, and many move that oiight to be 
seei^ and must be admired— hut they cannot be 
described $ for palaces appear before me in long ar- 
il^, and before we have got throtigh them, I shall 
baive exhausted both your patieDoe and my own. 






LETTER XXIII. 

THE fAhAZtl UA&Aim 4V]» SPADA-^rSOliraxV 

'ffls PalA9zo Macnoii, though omoftim anidUn 
iist aqd vi»t s^aated of th^ Rwui^ PalfKNKh M» It 
think, by far the pvetti«»t buildilig vS ihmk aUL 
The m^tioity of ita Doric poriko und vomit |«ur. 
tMiHy pkiwed mfif wd ^^ grtat credit to ^ 
i^ of BaU«zfS9K Feni9»f who viui ilft flr«hil^. 
In those days every piunter was an archit^ot^ Jnel i 
cannot think the two arts well adapted to be united 
in the same professi^ni; 

We virited this palace to see the famous Disco- 
bolii% jEamd ioihe gtautods of the Villa Fabmhari, 
OB the JSsqitiliiie Hitt,. whidi is tfie BaeMi in the 
world-Hit leasts abcyve gmind. It b indeed an 
adniMbfe piece dt Gmimi sculpture, and «ell 
worth semng-^U diftrs in nothingt except ita aur 
(Mvioiity id «xecntioD^ from every otheir Disoobohis. 
Ail of tfacvi are ancient copies from one original-**' 
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the celebrated Discobolus of bronze, the master- 
piece of Myro. Judas returning the thirty pieces 
of silver to the Chief Priest, by Caravaggio, is die 
only painting here worth looking at. 

We were shewn a chapel, formerly a bed-rpoiQi 
in which that notable Saint, Filipo Neri, raised from 
the dead a son of this noble house, on the 16th of 
March, 1583, in consequence of which grand miracle 
S. Filipo Neri was canonized, the place was conse- 
crated, and a solemn service is still annually per- 
fdiined in it upon the anniversary' of the day. 

We Protestants, being, in the opinion of the Ca- 
tholics, of the number of those *' who will not be- 
lieve, though one comes from the dead to tell us it 
is so,^ went away in the persuasion that the Hu- 
mane Society worked such miracles every day, though 
nobody made saints of them in consequence. ' 
- In the stables of the neighbouring Palazzo Pio, 
it is said some of the remains of the walls of Pom- 
pey'*8 Theatre may be seen. I did not go to look 
ibrthem. : • ' 






PALAZZO SFADA. - 

/- We afterwards visited the Palazzo Spada, to see 
the celebrated Statue of Pompey, at the foot of 
which Csbsar fell.. Every one knows that it was 
found below the foundadon-wall of two houses, in 
a: lane near the site of the Curia of Pompey— that 
the proprietors, unable to settle to which o^ them 
it belonged, the head being under one house and 
the feet under the other, imitated the judgment 
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of Sol<nnoD, and resolved to cut it in two—and 
that a cunning Cardinal, hearing of this, persuaded 
the Pqpe to buy it, and to make him a present 
ofit. ' 

The 8tatae is larger than life, and in the heme 
s^le — ^that is, with no other drapery than the 
chlamys, which covers one shoulder. The style is 
certainly not of first-rate excellence, but this statue : 
has an interest beyond all that. statuary can give;' 
and We gazed upon it till the loog passed scenis 
seemed again realized— -till CsMar, defending him-* 
self.a^nst the conspirators, saw at length thei 
dagger. of his most trusted friend ; and, willing toi 
leave 1 a world in which faith and friendship were 
empty names, exclaimed^— ^' £t tu. Brute T as he 
folded his head in his robe, and iank in dealh. 

.But there is no recollection or belief that the fancy 
loves to cling to, that these vile antiquarians do not. 
come with their " doubts,'' to disturb. They ** ddubt 
whether: tbi3 be the Statue .of Pompey-*-Posttbly. an 
Emperor,' because he carries the globe in lushtmd T. 
-—An Emperor I — But what Emperor ?-?-Theyiu:e. 
all, except the last dregs of the emperors, pretty well 
known. They took care to multiply their persons, 
and what with statues, busts, medals, and coins, .one: 
sees them so continually, thal^ there is no. mistaking 
their physiognomy. , I feel as intimately apqjuaini^ 
with .the twelve Csesars as if I had knpwj^; th^n^.all 

m 

my life ; and the countenance of the mild.and.ipar- 
tial Marcus Aurelius, and his coxcombical colleague, 
the whiskered Lucius Verus-— the plain ftceiof. {la^ 
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Mm, Md that ckA niflbuv etfaoaila'a anbeiiAiig 
ffo#ii) iKpe ai fbiiiUittf t)» uie an ngfi awa. 

mM* 8ittt«» of l^impny liMirt no vtMrnUmoe to 
any known Emperor. From the style of aculp- 
tiaiw^ it tfttnaot mpt^mm mydF the kfeM one*^ 
it ihsimM t»ilm rtate of the art* aft the cImo 0S die 
Bepliblie;^t IM fiMmd on the spot whcps. ftht 
Slatiil»^ PMitiej steed |H-4l bean aatioBg iiiw ni. 
Uanee to the- bMi Oft hb medals (puUhhed m tiie 
Mtiseo Bomano;) aad as to the objcctioii of hb 
bearing the glofae^Mi^irae th«e anjr thing extnor. 
diikury in tbo adnktieo of marking the extent of 
hii ooaqueM^ by puttitq; that aymbol into the 
hand of a vietorioue gcneml) whose trinmfihB had. 
extended over the wfade-ef tke then knewn world, 
through Europe^ Africa, and Asia ; and who^ till 
his glory was eclipsed by the brighter star of Cs^ 
slBr, w«s the idol of the Roaoan peofde^ and w- 
tlially the master of the world F No !^-«die oowib- 
tion is irrettstible ; and in spite of att the antiqiia- 
ri^ I «toi0 belielw it to be the Statue of Ponqwy^ 
thttt very i«idirid»t statue, at Ab fisot of wiiisb 
*^ gteex Cmmt fell.* 

Enstace says^ that the arm of the statue was 
sawn off by the French, m order that they ung^t 
tntn^rt it with mt^e fadlity to the Colossenm, 
where diey acted bef<t«e it Voltaive^s feolidi tra- 
gedy of the Death of Bratus. That may be, but 
die arm is known to be a aiodeni restoration; and 
thereftwe, as the French only cut off what had 
bdRftre bem pvt on> Aey ^ no great hanhi* Hod 



>arm beea ancieiit, Uie rqaefticm us 4^ tbe i4en- 
titj of die statue would have been .^ided at ohq^ 
for, if that of an empenyry k wDuU bavis lionie the 
soeptre. 

Winkelmaii mys, that <^ if it be ihi^ statM^ c^ 

Pompe^, it is the only statue of a Roman citiaen of 

RepuUiean times in «he heroie sftyte*^ But it is 

the oi^y statue of a Bomaa «itic^ of RepuUiaan 

times— in any style^ that bM» come dsm^ to oar 

day ; a^d how, therefore^ can we be Sd^ wny sure 

that tfaey wd» ne^er so fepreseoted f AH tbe stcu 

tties <df Ctsmtj the oontempoiwry of PeVip^y» 4(«? • 

in the heixMC atyie, why, ^thevefove mnjF not hi^f 

Indeed, the times^Paaipey mid €i^aar were no 

longer Repubfican, exoept in name. Weabfa und 

luKury had hrivodMced as tolal a ohlmge vat nwv 

neps as in pcriitieB. Greece had beomine' the ipi^eRt 

standard of peiieetima, -die model of iiiii|3|ian^*«f 

and, as we kniow that Pompey, rawe pArUculaJsiy;, 

affected to adopt the arts and modes ol ibe Gfeefc^ 

in everything, ean we wonder that bis atatne ^faould 

be ia tbe same style asaH the statues lof their gm^ 

men? 

'Koreans several pieces of ancient Aatuary bene 
-^Tfae tittle God of slumber reposes in the swp^t 
sleep of infant innocence,— >his popjues lying in l^ 
ungrasped hand. 

But the finest liy far is theStatue of an old Phi- 
losopher, mtting in a chair ; supposed to be intend* 
ed fi»r A«(isthe«es Ustemog to SoorateftpHan admi- 
rable piece of Grenan acuiptufe. 



. .^ 
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There are two fine antique has reliefs, which 
were brought from the staircase of the Church of 
St Agaese^ Jiiore le murhy representing Perseus 
liberating Andromeda, and Endymion sleeping. 
They are duplicates of those in the Museum of the 
Capitol. 

There camibt be imagined a more deserted, 
dreary, decayed, and depWabiy dirty place^ than 
this poverty-strtick palace. 

Above stairs, there is a collection of jMCtures, 
some of ^hich are, or rather have been, good ; for 
'they are cracked, spoiled, defaced, and destroyed 
with dtoip and darkness, dirt and neglect. 

The best I observed among them were^ St Anne 
teaching the Virgin to sew, admirable for its na^ 
^ ' ture and truths by Catavaggio, in the style in which 
' alone he really excels — Christ going to Crudfixion, 

by Andreii Mont^gna-^St Jerome, by Albert Du- 
rer— -*Lucretia— ^nd also ^ fine Portrait of a Car- 
dinal, (a Spada) by Guidiy. 

There is a little practical perspective in the court, 
formed by a diminishing cdoonade, wlueh gives 
the eflect of great length, though really very short. 
It was made by Borromini^ whose genius I could 
wish had been confined to such nice little works as 
these. 

' 1»ALAZZ0 COSTAGUTIv 

The Palazzo Costaguti is a most dismal, dirty, 
miserable place. Wdrds cannot give you an idea 
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of its utter wretchedness, and I could scarcely )be- 
lieve these forlorn, filthy chambers were the resi- 
dence of the Marchesa, I had seen blazipg in dia* 
monds at the ***** ambassador's hall, the 
night before. We visited it to see the ceilings, 
painted in fresco, with which it was adorned in its 
earlier and more prosperous days. , 

. The fii^t.is by Albano. . It represents the Cen« 

taur carrying off Dejanira, and Hercules slaying 

him with the arrow, : What it may have been,. it 

would now be unfair to judge, for the colouring is 

faded, and. very little of the grace and' beauty of 

Albano remains. .,•,_, 

The ceiling of the second room has fallen in;— 

the destroyed fresco was Polyphemus and Gala- 

thea, by Lanfranco. . I cannot be sorry that the 

works oi a man, whose envious malignity pursued 

the. amiable Domenichino through life, literally 

persecuted him to death, and even prompted him- 

to deface the matchless frescos that he could not 

equals-should, by a sort of poetical justice, be iqi 

turn destroyed. 

In the third chamber Apollo appeats in his car, 
drawn by four horses — ^white, red^ gi^y> A>^d black 
— ^I suppose to represent the different times of the 
day, — but such horses !— they may be like heaven- 
ly steeds, but I am sure they bear no resem- 
blance to earthly ones. In a comer of the room 
is Old Time, seizing hold of a frightened woman, 
called Truth. I gazed with astonishment and dis- 
appointment on this ceiling, for they say it is by 
Donienichina I can only say, I hope iiot-i»«nd 
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ttmt, f Am sure, if Doncnidiiiio did pmnt H, he 
neT^r^irtted any tlmig else ad boA. Ameti^ litb 
hnttiaise vtmty«lf fi%f9coswith*iHii€h behasadcffvi^ 
ed Rome, this ts "the only one unwoftliy «f iMfgis- 

IKnuldo mid Anrndu, borne throtigh th^ air ia 
the car of the Encbantiress, dniwil 'by ^hrt^MWy is 
by lor the finest Tre^x) in this paiflfee.^ It ig by 
Ghiercino, wid dem^ned inth lA his ^bvoe <Md 
t^MTgy, heiglilened by all the vpteftdour cf liis 
ehttOD "^icttifo. ^The £guns of fiindch is ^ety tee; 
bat ilmottda -is iM ^faat ^e jMief s faacy 4vouM 
have painted. 

liBn^et and 'Peace^. by 'LaDfivnce, as wdl as the 
cM€mne daitmen uf tlie room irouhl tSawms «6 
halge, is ta *rery fine painting; but, perhaps^ th^ 
ttfieertain .liglit gave it nn imi^ary beauty, as I 
have SDmetea «6en an -ordinaTy ivoman look ^- 
most dtinndy lovcfy in the sotft beam nf fiuiii^ 
tvriUgfcft, t>r idiaded moonfight ; and witnessed, for 
flie ^rst ^ime, scenes at that magic how, vdiioh 
seemed beyond description beautifol, but wbidH 
a%en viewed m ^e gmii^ «ye *fft day, were strip- 
ped tkft^ry "charm. 

Neatt-Jisaw 

IZHfriag such qpksBuiig and hannsnitous i>z£sth. 

That die «ade lea giew dvdl ^ ius songy 

And certain stazs shot inadly from their spheres^ 

To bear the smnstreTs mnnc.** 

t . . . . ■• 

B owi fy ^apmt, hawawn*, Arioa on tiie iDdiphiA*^ 



faaek, is a beairtifal pMntiiig, by Romanelii. Upon 
amnher ceiliiig, are some Gods and Goddesses, and 
PeacodkS) hj Uie Cawidiere d^Avpino ; and fUeolj 
of liad fMHntings, mth high sounding titles^ on the 
^w|s. 

PAT.AZZO MATTEL 

We have been several times at the FaUzzo 
Mattel, if possible a still more deplorable place 
than the Palazzo Costaguti, in order to see Ra- 
chael and Jacob, a fresco by Dommchino, which, 
by a kind of fatality, we have never yet seen. Our 
attempts have been all fruitless; either we thun- 
dered for half an hour at the door, and got no an- 
swer, or, if we obtained admittance, the Cardinal 
Mattel was in bed, or at dinner; or else he had 
gone out with the key in his pocket, even when a 
time had been fixed ; so that we have given it up 
in despair. By means of our frequoit visitations, 
we saw some very fine ancient bas reliefs, in the 
court and on the staircase, and one fine painting 
in the house->a Holy Family* pmnted by Parma* 
gianino, with all that grace and captivating sweet- 
ness, to which he always aspired ; and without any 
of that unfortunate affectation which too often mar- 
red his works. Yet, the best of them prove that he 
was a mannerist, and a close, though a successful 
imitator of Corregio. But an imitator, in any of 
the fine arts, can never be great; or, rather, a 
truly great genius will never be an imitator ;— for 
the very art of imitation is a confesnon of inierior- 
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ity; Still, flo beautiful are many of his paintings^ 
that we cannot but regret that this infatuated man 
should have wasted his time^ his talents, his for- 
tune, and his life, upon the wild and vinonaiy pur- 
suit of alchemy, in which he blasted ^11 his hope*, 
and sacrificed even his integrity. 



V 
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LETTER LXrV. 



TASaUIK— PALAZZO BSASCHI — PALAZZO GUTSTI^ 

VIONI ^'PANTHEON BT MOOH LIGHT --« PALAZZO 

BOR6HESE. 

 

The mutilated statue of Pasquin* stands at the 
corner of the Palazzo Braschi, where be has cut 
his caustic jok^s for.many an age, and levelled, 
with impunity, his sarcasms against priests and 
princes, popes and cardinals,. church and state. 

The Statue of Marforio, in the court of the Mu- 
seum of the Capitol, was his ancient respondent ; 
but their witty dialogues and smart repartees, are 
now at an end. 

There is another mutilated figure in a street in 
Rome, which is known by the name of Madam 
Lucretia,-f- but, unlike the loquacity of her sex, 
she has always maintained a strict silence. 

Pasquinades, however, are still occasionally cur^ 
rent in Rome, though, perhaps, no longer affixed 

* It received its name from Pasquino, a sarcastic tailor^ who 
Used to work at his shop^ hard-by. Though ejtoessively mu- 
tilated^ it has evidently been a fine piece of sculpture. 

t This figure is usually supposed to have been an Id&r 



upon Pasquin. Amongst many smart epigrams, and 
squibs of satire, some of which would not be in- 
telligible out of Rome, the following seems to me 
one of the best, and it has, at least, as much truth 
as point to recommend it. 

'^ Venditor hie Christiw, venduntiir dogmata Vutti, 
Desoendam infernum ne quoqae Tendar Ego?" 



Paaquin ^d net spare the Ftsmch <luri«ig their 
stay here. Among the many squibs ngmnst them, 
he said, 

" I Franoesi son' tutti ladri/— 

« • • . to '^ « 

'' )9on tiitti««a Wwmxfute/' 

wa&4l)e antioipttlad rep(]r« 

On a twme nJ i ww i alonn, which look piaoe jrfler 
the ^Mirecs. «f Bttooaparte weve put in forge nt 
Rone, the foUowing aonesriMt pn^uie pascfuioade 
appeared :— 



** VAMmfDQ ia an, ci ^nanda la tempesta^ 
L'Altiasiroo qjoA^u, ri toglia quel eke tesia, 
£ fra le Duq Altissiiai, 
Stiamo nd MalisBhni."^ 

Ctmova ^nii^ied ^e *fig«ie of Italy, 'fer the umb 

' * * * 

* Oo tlie Ute not aC the Emporor Fraods to Boipe^ <i.pas^ 
quinade lias a(|)earedfiDe0 Xcom ibia iault. 



of Alficsrii. aboiil tk% tmie Ihet Freaeh ^vterrapi ibe 

^* Questa vbltft Canovn fha 8bi^IBito> 
fft lltelk testHo^ ed ei^ogKntab** 

Oa«t of the b0»t tbia^ of the kind, i tliinky wiis 
made on the cok>nnade in front of Carkon House^ 
hf asi Itiiian, a man of aoaie taste, whu^ being ac- 
cu&loBied to aee ediimng supporting Bomething^ oc 
of soQie ttse^ skDod amazed at the eight of thi» sine- 
cure vow, and questioned tbem as to tfa^ employ* 
ment, thus ; 

-«-^ '' Cife Cotene i che lirte^ qui P" 
'' Non sappiamo la veritiU 

was their hmoe^ni fejply. 
Bn(t to f^ti&m lothe Palaseo BMsebL As j^u 

aseend the i^fease^ ye» wSX be stmek with itanou 
ble architecture, which is in tbe Biost*diaBle and 
c^ftssieid taste* The staimi are led up betwem a oo- 
loimadey formed of columns of red Oricnftal granite, 
tlie high poUsb of which aceords well with the lustre 
of tbo raciegated marbles, of which tbe stairs and 
ballustrades are composed, and with the graoefitl 
symmetry and just design of the whoia The coup 
(f oeil, as we mounted it the other night, when bril- 
liantly Kgbled «p for a grand f^te given by the 
Atfstrian Ambassador, was more striking than any 
ibing of tbe kind I ever saw. 
' • Like most of the noble femilies of Rome, the 
Duca di Braschi no longer inhabits his paternal 
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palace, fib was the crime of being the nephew of 
Pius y I., and consequently of oppomng the surren- 
der of Rome to French despotism. It was atoned 
for by the confiscation of his property ; and amidst 
the wreck of his fortune, and the dispersion of his 
family, the Palazao Braschi was left in unfinished 
niagnificence. • 

In the gallery of the palace— ^the bare unplaistered 
walls of which form a striking contrast to its noble 
proportions — stands the beautiful Colossill Statue of 
Antindus, which was dug up on the. site of the an- 
ient Gabii, by the late Gavin Hamiitoti. Its co^ 
lossal size was probably the ca[use why it was not 
removed to Paris ; for the late conquerors of Italy 
could have had no scruples of conscience in appro- 
priating this statue, if they could conveniently have 
carried it off, after seizing upcm every other piece 
of sculpture belonging to that imfortunate fionily 
that was worth taking. • 

I do not recdlect any thing more in this gallery 
worthy of notice; but my eyes were so entirefly ea. 
grassed by the matchless beauty of Antinous, that 
I eould look at nothing else; and scarcely, as I 
gazed upon it, could I wonder that Hadi'ian be* 
heved that form to be inhabited by a god. 

This admirable piece of sculpture is secluded 
from the public eye, by the present inhaUtant of 
this palace— ^the Austrian minister. As. we were ao. 
quainted with him and his amiable family, we h^d 
no difficulty in seeing it ; but I cannot admire this 
systenn of excluinoik 
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PALAZZO 6IU8TIVTAKI. 

The ancient and wealthy Giustiniani family are 
now beggars, and their palace is inhabited by stran- 
gers. All its fine paintings are gone. We inquired^ 
in vain, for Poussin^s Massacre of the Innocents, 
Domemchino^s St John the Evangelist, Annibale 
Carracci^s Chriit and the Cananean, or Caravag«. 
^^s Incredulity of St Thomas. It would be easier 
to Bnake a list of what this palace has lost, than 
what it possesses. There is not a single good paint* 
iog left. We were shewn a great number of frights 
ful daubs, each of whi<ch was dignified with the 
name of some great artist. I once asked the man if 
he was certain, one, he called a Domeniehino, was 
an original,-— to which he replied, ** Originalisriftw, 
SignoraT' . ^ 

This superlatively original painting .was so su- 
p^latiyely bad, that it was well the spirit of Do- 
meniehino, who, during his life, was accustomed to 
everyinsult, could not know this greater c^iprobriuQi- 
cast upon him after his death. 

This Palace is built upon the ruins of Nero'*s 
Baths, and a prodigious quantity of statuary, of all 
kinds, was found in them, which once adorned its 
magnificent galleries and spacious halls ; but the 
finest of the statues, like the pictures, have disap* 
peared. 

An immense number are still standing, in utter 
confusion, in a set of miserable, unfurnished, dus^ 
ty, and desolate ajpartments ; and. though the most, 
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part of the busts and statues are mutilated, and 
all of them are, discirfoured and abominably dirty, 
there are.maDy among them of very fine sculpture. 
Amongst these I will only menfcioii the Statue of 
MaDcelluSy in tbe JmU, and a yootkful mole figure, 
the Torso of wUeb it very fine ; but it k badly 
rf^oredf wbich, indeed, is the case witli maof of 
tbem. 

The Etniscfm Vestal is not allowed to be Etrinu 
can, and sdUkiin acknowledged to be a Vestal; but 
she is unquesdonably very ancient?^— 4do ancieat ta» 
be perfect Tb^e is an admirable goat dose fae^ 
side her, which I liked much better ; and there is 
tbe statue of the little Horpoerates,. holding up his 
fing» and lodking wise-^-a god I always, admira, 
tboiigb I eanoet be reckoned among his discqsiles. 
Pray, can you tell me why the ancients gave the 
God of Silence a cornucopia ? 

The. best view of the Pmitfae(H& is finowfc the win- 
dows of tUs palace. I saw it by moonlight, when 
the softened ]^t gleamed beautifully in silver lines 
upon the taU columns of die portico, mote distinct- 
ly marked by the dark riiade of the interoohmntn- 
IMMM^ while the serenity of the sky, and tlie still- 
ness that reigned over eveiy tUng, made its beauty 
moie deeply felt. 

You wHl wander what took me to the Giustiniani 
Palaoe at night, but we happened to be dining with 



* Winkdman^ '^ dares not maintain that it is the work of 
any Etrascan anist/' bat thinks it is^ " perhaps^ the most an- 
cient statue in Reme/' . 
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Count Fanchal, the Fortugueae ambliaaador, who 
lives there ; and^ as it was moonlight, I tdok the 
oj^itunity of looking out at the FaathecHi ^ ever 
since which time) his Excellency has* entertluiied a 
rooted conviction that I an slightly deranged ; and 
never sees me without a^ng, if, when the mooti is 
at the fall, I will not return to his house to see the 
Pantheon. ** Well, that is what I doil'*t utidmv 
sUmd,^ said an Italian Fnitcipessa, when hie tdd 
ber of tbb extraordiiiary fanicy of min&*^^^for, cer- 
tainly, one can see |dainer in the diiy«tioie than the 
night*'* 

PALAZZO BOftORA8K« 

The Falaszo Borghese, one e£ the ltt*gest and 
handsomest palaces in Borne, is' now ihhalnted oiiljr 
by Faolina, the sister of Buonaparte, and the Wife 
of the Frinoe Borghese, who himli^lf lifves eobstae^'* 
ly at Floreneeb. This buildings whiofa would seem 
large enough to cotatain some hundreds of pec^e^ 
is, appioently^ tooJEBmallfcnrasinglelady ; fortb^if6 
is another '^ H Palazzo delta Famigiia Bmrghet^ 
to whidi my unludcy sta» once conducted me ; tad. 
its filth and foul odours have left an uneffadeable 
impression upon the remembrance. The j^tmg^, 
in modmi as m ancient Bomaa days, mednil the 



*Non lo capisco— di certo^ si puo vedere piu t^hiaro da giomt> 
che da notte. * 
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ts^rvants ; and not the domestic servants only, but 
the trades-people, all Gff whom are indqded in this 
comprehensive term ; aind this horrible hole, of which 
I have been speaking, is inhabited by the artisans 
who are, as well as by many who are not, employed 
in the iservice of the Borghese. 

When a Roman Prince has, or had, a grand en* 
tertainment, for such a thing rarely occurs now, all 
the tailors, sho^nakers^ joiners, carpenters, uphol- 
sterers, smiths, and bell-hangers, whom he employ- 
ed, were dressed out in state liveries, kept for this 
purpose from generation to generation ; and, fen: the 
time being, were turned into footmen. Therefore, 
it was no uncommon thing, on the day of a fete, to 
see half a hundred livery servants ; but if you re- 
turned when it was over, you would not find half a 
dozen. 

It is a literal fact, that, happening to return to 
the palace of a Roman nobleman rather early on 
the morning after a ball, in order to inquire after 
a cross of jewels I had lost, I found, in the. great 
hall, piles of livery coats, and the Frincipessa her- 
self telling them over. 

It was not, however, the Frincipessa Borghese, 
who is a very different personage. 

Some years ago, Cahova sculptured a statue of 
this lady, as Venus, and it is esteemed by himself 
one of the very best of his works. No one else can 
have an opportunity of judging of it, for the Prince, 
who certainly is not jealous of his wife^s person, is 
so jealous of her statue, that he keeps it locked up 
in a room of the Borghese Palace at Rome, of which 
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he keeps the key, and not a human being, not even 
Canova himself, can get access to it. 

The fine Museum of Sculpture, which the Prince 
gave Buonaparte, in exchange for the bubble of the 
Vice-royalty of Turin, is irreparably gone ; bat the 
principal part of the paintings are now restored, 
and form by far the best collection of any in Rome. 
They appear to every disadvantage, for they are 
arranged in a ^ite of very ilLlighted apartments on 
the ground-floor ; the only ground-floor I ever re-* 
membered to have seen inhabited in Rome. 

The Domenichinos, the Titians, and the Albanos, 
are certainly the finest in Rome. Domenichino^s 
Sybil, and his Sports of Diana and her Nymphs, 
are works that no praise of mine can do justice to. 
I have retunied to them again and again with undi- 
minished delight, and found them ^^ as new,^ and 
quite as beautiful, ^^ the twentieth time as the first.**^ 
They are by far the finest of this fine collection of 
paintings. 

Tidan''s Graces are very fat — ^not very young,— ^ 
and dressed in very old-fashioned gowns ; but they 
are exquisitely painted. They are employed in 
binding Cupid. But, out of Venice, I have seen no- 
thing of Titian^s to compare to his Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love, which is here. It represents two figures, 
«— one, a heavenly and youthful form, unclothed^ 
except with a light drapery — the other, a lovely fe- 
male, dressed in the most splendid attire ; both are 
tsitting on the brink of a well, into which a little 
winged Love is groping, apparently to find his lost 
dart. 
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Description can give you no idea of the consum- 
mate beauty of this beautiful composition. It has 
all Titian^s matchless warmth of colouring,— -with a 
correctness of deagn no other painter of the Vene- 
tian School ever attained. It is nature— -but not in- 
dividual nature ; it is ideal beauty in all its perfec- 
tion, and breathing life in all its truth, that we be- 
hold. And) if the character of Profane Love has 
too much in it of Sacred, such is the charm of tlie 
expression, that what we criticise as a fault, we yet 
admire as a beauty. For his powerful genius has 
not only called down Divine Liove from heaven, but 
given to Earthly Love that character of saiUn>^it 
and feeling that allies it to divinity. 

There are several other Titians, and some y^ry 
£ne ones. His Prodigal Son is a splendid painting. 
The Woman kneeling in Supplication, bef(»re Chrial, 
wants the greatness of manner his better worka dis- 
play. 

Here are Venuses in abundance ; but the true 
pmnter of Venus, in my ojMnion, was Albani. It 
was be who invested her with those captivating 
igraces and charms, that seem to sprmg fr<MQi the 
joaagic cestui, and proclaim her the Queen of Love. 
It may be a fault, the continual repetition of the 
dame' fiace in all his paintings^ however lovdy and 
.engaging ; but wh^n we remeniber that it was the 
eountenance^.of his ^ife he loved to draw, we wiU- 
ingly pardon it. 

He has represented Venus in four different pi^ 
tures.; Ist, borne on her triumphant C9f, smd sur- 
rounded by her laughing Loves ; Sdly, equipping 
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herself at her toilette ; Sdly, busj at Vulcan's fur- 
nace, forging arroiTs for Cupid ; and lastly, gazing 
enamoured upon Adonis, which is the masterpiece 
of the whole. 

DaTid with Goliah's Head, is a masterly work oi 
Carayaggio's. It has all his strong lights and ner*. 
Yous energy ; but it wants, what he always wanted, 
elevation ; though the ghastly expression of th^ 
bead, the livid lips, and the deadly paleness of Da- 
vid himself, give it all the horrible e£Pect he could 
bave desired. 

St Anthony Preaching to the Fishes, by Paul 
Veronese, is one of the oddest paintings I ever saw. 
The Saint is on a rock, and his figure, especially 
his right leg, is much admired by the cognoscenti. 
The groupes that surround him, in various listening 
attitudes, are admirable ; but they occupy otily one 
small comer of the picture ; the rest is oiid wisiste 
of bright dauby green-^-«ea and sky, clouds and 
ether, all the same shade of grass-green. I con- 
cluded that the blues had turned green, never con- 
ceiving that any body would think c£ painting a 
green sky ; but was assured by a connoisseur that 
it was quite correct, and done on purpose—that 
the painting would otherwise have been Worth no- 
thing, and that it was extremely fine. If so, it is 
certainly the most simple receipt for fine painting 
I ever heard of. 

Parmigianino^s St Catherine, his favourite sub- 
ject, has great grace and sweetness in the face, great 
elegance and flow of outline, and none of his usual 
affectation. 
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I cannot give the same praise to Leda, by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, which is distorted, even to fright- 
fulness, with excess of affectation. 

Elizabeth Sirani's painting on touch-stone, of 
Judith in the aet of prayer, before she murders the 
sleeping Holofemes, is by far the best of her pro- 
ductions I haye ever seen. A iQiere imitator can 
never b^ great, and ^he was certainly a mere imita- 
tor of Guido ; but in this little work she seems to 
have felt the true spirit of her master. 

A Landscape, by Annibale Caracci, is a beauti- 
ful composition, and the Head of St Francis is ex- 
tremely fine. Cigoli's St Francis, a full length, is 
an excellent painting. The divine expression of 
^he uplifted eyes, and the hands clasped in trans- 
port ; the force of the design, and the glow of co- 
louring, ^e admirably thrown put by the cold dark 
bapk ground. 

Christ tied to the Column, designed by Midiael 
.Angelo Buonaroti, and painted by Sebastian del 
.Piombo, is a very grand work. The Saviour is-n^Qt 
too much humanized ; even in the lowest state qf 
ignominy and degrapl^Hoiij he is undebased. -The 
Divinity speaks in each, gesture and lineament ; and 
while we execrate the impious hand that could lift 
th^ scourge against that suffering Spirit, we shud- 
der to think such wretches were of the san>e nature 
with ourselves. 

RaphaePs Deposition from the Crpss, is said to be 
one of his earliest paintings.; but it is not in the stiff 
stretchefi-out style of Pietrp Pcrugino ; and though 
it was unquestionably done before he had staid long 
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enough at Florence to have studied the works of the 
Florentine School,^ it is, even in design, a masterly 
performance. The body is bearing to the Sepul- 
chre, and the bearers, and the whole groupe that 
surround it, with all their varying expressions and 
passions, are extremely fine. We behold grief un- 
der every varying form. St Peter, old, sober and 
sorrowful ; his grey hairs, and silent, composed, yet 
deep-seated affliction, finely contrasting with the 
pasaonate sorrow of Mary Magdalen, at his side i 
but the Virgin, and the unutterable heart-breaking, 
agony of spirit expressed in her fainting form, touch^a 
the heart the most powerfully. It was a beautiful 
thought, for painting could never have expressed 
overwhelming grief such as hers, but by insensibili- 
ty. The distinction between her figure and that 
of the dead Christ, is finely and strongly marked. 
Though both are pale and lifeless, in her you see 
it is the suspension of life, in him a total extinction ; 
that she will revive to all the bitterness of affliction ; 
but that the soul which animated his divine form is 
fled for ever ! 

The coldness, the rigidity, the insensibility of 
death, are strikingly pourtrayed ; but those touch- 
ing features, and that pallid corpse, while they tell 
of mortal sorrows and suiTerings, still bear the hope 
and the sublimity that are triumphant over the 
grave ; and we gaze upon them till we almost ex- 
claim, — " How beautiful is death !'^ 



* Lanzi. Storia Pittorica. 
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RaphaeTs admirable Portrait of that monster 
Csssar Borgia— his fine Portnut of a Cardinal, — 
Baivenuto Garofolo^s D^KMition from the CroBS, — 
Giorgione^s Saul and Goliah^s Head, (e^iquisite co- 
kHiriDg,)-*-^ lovely Venus in the Bath, by Giulio 
Romano*^— Venus and A4onis, by Luca Cambi- 
a£a,«-*Lanfnineo^s Oreo seizing Lucilla (from Ari- 
Oslo)— -and Leonello Spa^^s exquisite Concert, 
of six men and a boy — are amongst the pictures I 
j^emendier best. But this catalogue,— unconscion- 
able as you may think it^-^does not oomprise one half 
of those wortjh notice in this collection, which con- 
tmns the gr^test number of fin^ ones, and the few* 
est bad, of any in^ ^pme. 
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PALAZZO LUCIAlffO. 

LucisK B0OKAPAETB, the Piince of Canino, has 
purdiased a large palace in the Vm de^ Condotti, for 
his winter residence. A very small part of it is inha- 
bited by himself ; the rest is let to a variety of lodg^ 
ers. This seems somewhat extraordinary, since he 
is said to be immensely rich. 

I cannot applaud his liberality in refusing all 
strangers, excepting those personally acquainted 
with him, permission to view the admirable paint- 
ings his fine taste has collected. We, indeed, were 
not sufferers by this illiberal, and I fear, English 
system, being among the privileged few ; but the 
more w^ admired them, the more we regretted the 
general exclusion of our countrymen from the Fal- 
lazzo Luciano. 

ThiQ collection is small, but entirely composed 
of masterpieces, and kept in beautiful preservaticm ; 
a very unusual circumstance in Rome. Many of 
the famous pictures of the Giustiniani Gallery have 
found their way here. 
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The Massacre of the Innocents, a most masterly^ 
but horror-striking painting, by Nicholas Poussin, 
makes us shudder while we gaze, yet rivets us be- 
fore it. It is a complete tragedy. The agony of 
the mother is given, even to the extremity of nature 
itself, and her screams seem to rend the very heart. 
Christ before Pilate, the masterpiece of Gherardo 
delle Notti, is extiremely fine; and he must be 
wedded to system indeed, who would refuse his 
admiration to such a work, because, forsooth, *' he 
does not approve ot candle-lights.^ No lights will 
enlighten such critics as thes&— critics who think and 
feel by rule, and never know what it is to yield to 
the spontaneous judgment o{ nature and truth. 

But, among all the various and inviting attrac- 
tions of this cdlecUon, the masterpieces of the Car«- 
racci drew my unsatiated admiration. Nor cap I 
find words to speak my praise of *' Christ gptving 
Sight to the filiud^^ by Ludovico Caracci; ^^ Christ 
and Mary Magdalen,"^ by Annibal Caracci; or 
" Raising the Widow's Child from the Dead,"" by 
Agostino Caracci. I may be wrong, but to me 
these works of these three great masters, surpass 
even the celebrated ones at Bologna. They are» 
indeed, works of such surpassing perfection that I 
may not trust myself to speak my sense .of their 
beauty, for I feel that I could not restrain myself; 
and that, like Dr Johnson, I can better practise 
abstinence than temperance. For the same rea* 
son I forbear to describe (nor could I) the exqui- 
sitely beautiful Holy Family of Raphael ; (La Mch 
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dona de* Candelabri;) Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria, by Giulio Romano; Titian^s Diana sur- 
prised by Acteon ; Domenichino^s Saint John, and 
other Saints, adoring the Virgin; Guidons St Ce« 
cilia, (a divine head, in a turban, playing on the 
violin;) Christ expiring on the Cross, designed by 
Michael Angelo fiuonarotti; and many other first- 
rate paii^ngs. Here are some noble portraits. A 
Due dUrbino, by Baphael ; Rubens, by Vandyke ; 
one of Rubens^ Wives, by himself; Francis I., by 
Holbein ; and several others. 

Our artistscomplain, that portrait-painting cramps 
their genius, and ruins their fame. But these are 
portraits that, of themselves, would confer immor- 
tality on the hand that painted them. Never, then, 
let it be said, that this branch of the art affords no 
field for eminence. If Raphael, and Titian, and 
Giorgione, and Rubens, and Rembrandt, and Van- 
dyke, and Velasques, had never painted any thing 
else, their works would have been invaluable and 
their names imperishable. 

Here is an admirable punting by Van Molfe, 
Diogenes, with a lantern, looking out for an Honest 
Man ; an Old Woman with a Dog, by Francesco 
Mola (capital ;) and Modesty and Vanity, by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, a duplicate, perhaps the original, of 
that in Sdarra Palace. To me both seem of equal 
excellence. But this is only rehearing a list of 
names — ^names that call up to me all the unspeakable 
beauty of the orginals ; but which, to you, must be 
a dull, dry, unmeaning catalogue. 
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PALAZZO FALCONIEEI^— CARDINAL F£SCfi[. 

Th£ Palazzo Falconieri is now occupied by Cot" 
dinal Fescfa, the uncle of Buonaparte, who was 
the Bishop of Lyons, and would one day have 
been Pope, if his nephew had reiiuuned Emperor. 
He is a fine-looking, robast, fresh-ooloured man, 
apparently between fifty and axty. He received 
us himself, conducted us through all the carpetted 
rooms, and shewed us every painting— -apologised 
for being unable to attend us into the other apart- 
ments, as he was indisposed with a bad cold— "po- 
litely insisted upon our sitting with him some time, 
and pressed us to return* 

His apartments are dean, li^t, and cheerful, 
filled with handsome and commodious furniture, 
and so oomfortalle, that they are almost the only 
desirable rooms I have seen in any of the Palaces 
of Rome* The bust of his ex>imperial nephew, 
Napoleon le Grand, stands in one of them, crowned 
with laurel. 

The paintings are in high preservation, and ju- 
diciously arranged. There is a large collection of 
the Flemish, French, and Italian Schools. 

The Flemish, though tar superior to any other 
that Rome contains, are inferior in value to many 
we possess in England; but they are extremdy 
numerous. The Rembrandts are poor. I saw cmly 
one little pdoiting, by Gerard Douw, an Old Man, 
with Spectacles, reading. There are two pretty 
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Cayps; and several tolerably good paintings, bj 
Ruysdale, Hobbima, Teniers, Wouverman, Van- 
dervelt, and the pnneipal painters of the Flemish 
School ; but I remember nothing of first-rate exceU 
lence, except it be the Wise Men^s Offering, by Ru- 
bens; which is bv far the best of his works I have 
seen on this side the Alps. There is a Magdalen, 
by Vandyke; but I could not keep pace with Car* 
dinal Fescb^s admiration of it, nor durst I teU him 
how inuch finer is the Magdalen, by Vandyke, in 
Dulwich Gallery. 

The» are some of Gherardo delle Nottrs flaming 
eandldights, excellent in their kind. I cannot see 
why this painter should be classed in the Flemish 
Schodi, for he was only Fleinish in birth ; he studied 
at Bmne, and all his works proclaim that he was the 
disciple of Caravaggio. 

I thought Cardinal Fesch was rather severe up- 
on the English. *^ You ddn^t follow the example of 
your countrymen,*' he said to us. " They ask the 
name of the painter and the subject, and they note 
them down ; they make complete catalc^es of all 
my paintings, and then they go away. But they 
never make any observations upon: them.^* I made 
no c^alogu^and shall (if po^ible) make very few 
ofaserviations. I cannot think it worth while to per- 
secute you with an account of paintings, which, 
when seen,, did not impress thcmselv^ upon my 
memory ; and of those which did, I shall only men- 
tion the most remaricable. 

There axe fenr paintings from Scripture, by Al- 
bani^ and though, in general, I think he succeeds 
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the best in fable, it is not posnble to look on these, 
especially on the Angel and the Three Mary^s at 
the Well, without the highest admiration. 

Jephtha meeting his daughter, is a beautiful com- 
position, with clear harmonious colouring, by Fran- 
cesco da Mola, who was Albani^s pupil, without re- 
sembling him. This painter almost seemed to unite, 
in bis happiest efForts,-"aud this deserves to be 
reckoned among them,— ^the excellencies of the dif- 
ferent Italian schools; the correct design of the 
Florentine, the warm colouring of the Venetian, the 
purity of composition of the Bolognese, and the 
power of expression and grandeur of style of the 
Roman. He certainly never equalled the greatest 
masters in any^ but I think his merits have scarce- 
ly received their due portion of popular applause. 

The Ascension, by Guido, is one of the most 
splendid of his works. The grandeur of thou^it, 
the glowing colouring, and the divine expression 
of the Virgin's face — >radiant like that of a celes- 
tial being, or beatified spirit, — ^have ^' less of earth 
in them than heaven.''^ The whole seems one blaze 
of glory. 

This is a proof that Guido knew how to suit his 
colouring to his subject. The rosy hues of infan- 
cy, in his sleeping children, and the dazzling bright- 
ness o£hi8 Ascensions, are not less adapted to their 
peculiar expressions, than these pale silvery tones, 
that give such pathos to the countenances of his 
suffering martyrs, his supplicating Magdalens, or 
his sainted Madonnas. What I have heard called 
the faults of Guidons colouring, I have often felt 
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are beauties* They accord so touchingly with the 
expression^ Uiat the waqt of glow and life is more 
than eompeQ^ated by their sweetness and perfect 
harinoby. 

There is an imitation, and not a bad one, here, 
of Guido, by Philippe de Champagne, But in sub- 
jects where passion, feeling, tenderness, and senti- 
ment should be expressed— who can call forth that 
deep-seated, fervent expression, that wakes every 
chord of feeling^-— or who possessei^ Guidons power 
over the heart ? 

There is a large painting of the Four Doctors 
of the Church, by Titian, in his jfirst manner, as 
they say; and, indeed, in a manner unlike any 
thing of his I ever saw before, or desire to see again. 
It is prod^iously admired by the Cardinal and the 
oonnoisseursw It seemed to me dry, hard, heavy, 
and inanimate, wholly destitute of expression, and 
of Titian^s usual life. I never should have suspect- 
ed him of painting any thing so dull. 

There is a charming painting, however, which is 
life itself, or something more than life, by Gior- 
gione ; of himself and his wife. 

Gioeonda, by Leonardo da Vinci, cannot surely 
be that Giooonda upon which he spent four years 
of labour. It is not probable the original should 
have fallen into Cai'dinal Fesch's hands ; nor can 
I believe this stiff, purple-coloured, ivory-looking 
piece of affectation, to be his celebrated Gioeonda. 
It is, I should hope, a copy. 

A small painting of St Sebastian, by Carlo Dolce, 
is, I think, a copy, perhaps by his daughter Agnes, 
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from a fine painting of his I remember seong in the 
Condni Palace at Florence. Viewed at a Httle dis* 
tanoe, however, it has not th^t powar of ^cprea- 
sion, which is the charm of Carlo Dolce^s painting. 
That he had not acquired much of the FkHrentine 
correctness of design, the distorted arm and shoulder 
of this very saint is one proof. I remember the 
same deformity in the original. Never was any 
thing worse drawn. 

But Carlo Dolce knew his own weakness; be 
only did single figures, and these very rarely at 
full length. He knew nothing of comporition. 
The only attempt at it I ever remember to have 
seen, is in his Martyrdom of San Andrea, in a pa- 
lace* at Florence. The figure of the saint is won- 
derfully fine, and every.separate figure is fine-^ut 
every figure is separate ; they have nothing to do 
with each other; there is no grouping— and no 
keepng; the lights fall scattered upon every part; 
and beautiful as parts of it are in detml, a worse 
composed picture can hardly be imagined. But 
single heads were his forte ; and the finest of his 
works are Certainly to be seen at Floieace. ISs 
Magdalen and St Cecilia, in the gallery, and his 
Poetry, in the Corsini Palace, are sufiiment to ren- 
der him immortal. 

He painted with extreme slowness, and it is le* 
lated that he actually lost his senses from vexation, 
at seeing Luca Giordano, or Luca jfapusto^ as lie 
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was called, do more in six houfis than he eonld have 
done in as many months. 

But the hi^ finish of his pictures is one of their 
cfakf beauties, and that is unattcunable iirithout 
much time and labour. 

The paintiflg that I admired the most in this 
collection, was the Salutation of Elizabeth, origin 
nally punted in fresco, on the wall of the church 
of Santa Maria della Pace, (iii which are the Sybils 
of Raphael,) and taken off on canvas^^hat ha- 
zardous operation, in w^ieh the PreiUih destroy- 
ed the masteripiece of Daniel de Volterra.*^ It is 
now divided into three parts. It was designed by 
Michael Angek> Buonaroti, and painted by ^bas- 
tian del Piombo. But I dare not trust myself to 
enter upon its merits. I feel I have alr^dily trans- 
gressed my promise/ aiid though, 'lirhile I write^ 
nurabersL of unnoticed paintings swim before my 
remembrance, I turn from them all, and resolutely 
walk up Cardinal Fesch^s staircase to the French 
School ^ 

The French Sthdol !~But why are the Pous- 
^ns and Claude Lorraines ranked in it, because 
two of diem happened to draw their first breath iii 
France ? Why are painters, who studied, and lived, 
and died in Rome, whose every thought was deri- 



* I am happy to hear that this celebrated paintings which 
is in the Chardi of the SS. Trioita at Rome^ has been almost 
mtroczi/bu^/^ restored since I left Italy, by a secret process in- 
vented by Camuceini.- 
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Ted from tbe daasic forms of ancient sculpture and 
painting — the ruins of Grecian architecture— And 
those scenes of beauty, which no pencil but theirs 
oould pcunt^— why are those minds of genius, whose 
fancy fed on all that is most graceful in the glorieis 
of art, or enchanting in the majesty of nature, to 
be confounded with the common herd of tbe low^ 
imitative^ artificial artists of the Frendi School P 

There is^ Heaven knows, nothing French about 
any ol their works. 

The Hours Dancing, the Repose in Egypt, and 
the Deluge, by Nicolas Fousan, bear, in their yery 
names, evidence of their excellences. 

The Storm, by Caspar Poussin, is in his best 
style ; but the animals in the foreground, dp not 
seem to be his. There are several other fine com- 
positions, butwe saw them in very bad %h^ and 
to unavoidable disadvantage^ 

Qf the five Claudes, one if( a gross and p<dpabl^ 
imposition^ and the authei^ticity of the re^t h some- 
what dubious. The " Morning'' and " Evening^ 
are beautiful compositions ; but tbe original of the 
latter I have certainly seen, I think, in Lord 6ro&- 
venor^'s collection. They are, however, excell^ 
copies ; but some of the small ones, I suspect, would 
liot be found in Claude Lorraine's Jjiber VeriUxfiSj 

Cardinal Fesch wishes to sell this large and va- 
niable collection ox paintmgs, for im annuity ^i 
4?4<O0O per annum. I wish the British govern* 
ment would become the purchasers ; it would form 
the nucleus of a grand National Museum of P^t- 
ings, which would speedily be toxm^^ aJod^M^iof 
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itself, it would be invaluable for the cultivation of 
the arts. The works of the great masters ai^e still 
too inaccessible in our country, to those who most 
require their study— young artists, whose early pro- 
mise is often entirely blasted by the want of this 
inestimable advantage. Would Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ever have been the boast of our country, if 
he had not studied the works of the ancient mas- 
ters, and the treasures of painting which Italy laid 
open to him ? 

Madame MSrCf for such is the name given from 
respect to the mother of Buonaparte, lives in the 
first floor of Cardinal Fesch^s palace. 

We obtained permission to view the paintings in 
ber looms, but were much disappointed in them. 
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PALLAZZO NUOVA DI TOBLONIA— CAMUCCIKI 

CAMUCClNf 8 COLLECTION. . 

r 

. Nobility is more certainly the fruit of wealth 
in Italy than in England. Here, where a title and 
estate are sold together, a man who can buy the 
one secures the other. From the station of a lac- 
quey, an Italian who can amass riches, may rise 
to that of a duke. Thus, Torlonia, the Roman 
banker, has purchased the title and the estate of the 
Duca di Bracciano, fitted up the Palazzo Nuovo 
di Torlonia^ with all the magnificence that wealth 
can command ; and a marble gallery, with its po- 
lished walls, lofty columns, inlaid floors, modem 
statues, painted ceilings, and gilded furniture, far 
outshines the faded splendour of the halls of the old 
Roman nobility. 

The new gallery is adorned with Canova^s Col- 
lossal Groupe of Hercules and Lychas, which is by 
no means one of bis finest works. Like Guido, 
the forte style is not suited to his beautiful genius ; 
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and the sculptor of Venus, with all her smiling 
train of Loves and Graces, oould not do justice to 
the frantic Giant, jooaddened wiitb the pain of the 
pcMsoned mantk, .and Jburlmg its wreto^ed bearer 
into the gulf-ra Jiorrible subject, which would Imve 
suited Michael Angelo— if it had suited statuary at 
all; . , 

The fresco of the Marriage of Cupid and Psyche, 
by Camaccuu,-^inoomparably the first' living his- 
torical painter ..of Italy,— (-unhiq:>pily roimnds one of 
Raphaels beautiful Fable in the Famesina. But 
the composition is good, without pla^arism, and it 
is admirably designed. In design, indeed, Camuc* 
cini excels ; and it is no light praise. I cannot say 
so much for' the colouring ; and on this account, 
the original sketch, which we saw at his own Stu- 
dio, is far superior to the finished painting. 



CAMUCCINf S COIXSCTIOK. 



in his own house, Camucdni has a select collec- 
tion of the works of the best masters, chosen with 
great taste and judgment, and forming a most de- 
li^tful cabinet. . 

The Gods and Goddesses, travestied, holding a 
sort of burlesque masquerade, is a very curious 
and valuable painting, by Gian Bellini, the mastier 
of Titian, and father of the Venetian School. As 
might be expected, the design is not very correct, 
but the expression is admirable, the colouring very 
good, and the landscape, which is painted by Ti- 
tian, is, like all Titian's landscapes^ truly beautiful. 
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It IS delightftil to nee how far the schdkr sur^laasedl 
the ma^er ; but this performance (tf Gion Bellmi^d 
id extremely original and elever. He was far aa^ 
{lerior to his brother, Gentil Bellini, whose fame, 
hoWeveir, must hate spread even to the utmost 
depths of the Ottoman Seraglio, for Mahomet II. 
invited him to Constantinople, sat to him for hi» 
jsicture, loaded him with pussenta^ dnd treated the 
painter of Venice with all the pomp and s^en<k)ttr 
of AsiaUc magnificence. But it unluckily happen^ 
ed that Gaittl painted a Decollatioti of St John the 
Baptist; and Mahomet, who, bo doubt, had fre^ 
quently studied the subject in nature,' descried m 
defect in the manner ih which the blood spouted 
out in the picture, and^ after making his critidsm, 
very cxxAly turned round, and ordered the head of 
a slave who happened to stand near him, to be ia-« 
stantiy struck off before their eyes, by way of illus* 
tration, in order that Gentil might see his error. 
The unfortunate painter was so terrified at this 
sight, that he scarcely felt certain that his oVn 
head was upon his shoulders, and neither oould 
sleep by night nor rest by day, till he obtained Ma^ 
homet^s permission to return to Venice, where heads 
were not chopped off by way of experiment. 

But I am forgetting Camuocini^s Collection, 
where almost every painting is good, and offers 
subject for admiration and remai-k ; but it would be 
endless to describe them. There is one by Quido| 
the Two Mary's weeping at the foot of the Cross. 
Darkness covers the earth. The pale and cdd form 
of the xTucified Jledeemer-— the divine e^tpression 



of hiB face, even in deatli*— 4ind the agohy of thd 
toul that darkens the countenances of the Two 
Mary'^s-^nd their ymy to the heart. 

In Guidons Madonna bending over the Sleeping 
Christ, the Madcmna is badly coloured ; bat the 
infant is perfectly enchanting — ^the glossy raiooth^ 
ness and purity of the skin-^the sweetness and in* 
noeence of the slumber«>-the health of the cheek—* 
and the nature and grace of the attitude, are ex- 
quisite. Here, also, is a beautiful little groupe, of 
Cupid borne along by the Loves, who are sport* 
ing around him, by Guido. 

Esther before Ahasuerus, from the Barberini 
Collection, is one of Guercino^s finest works, and 
in his best style. 

There is a beautiful little original sketch, by Ra^ 
phael, in sepia ; a mere scratch on a bit of parchr 
ment ; which, more than the circle drawn at a stroke, 
marks the masterly gdnius of that incomparable 
punttf. 

It is not larger than my hand, yet what is there 
that the most finished painting should have, that iis 
wanting to this hasty sketch ? The astonishing geu 
mus of the composition, the chasteness of the de- 
tnga, and the powerful expression, I oanndt suffi- 
ciently admire. The subject is the Deposition of 
Christ, in the moment in which his sainted form is 
to be deposited within its last earthly home, by his 
disciples. The grouping of such a number of fi- 
gures in so smidl a space, the various expressions 
of the same passion ; but above all, the Vir^n, in 
an agony of affliction, embracing the feet of Jesus,-— 
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her long hair falling ovarliier head, and her figure^ 
her action, her hidden countenance^ more deeply ex- 
pressive of the abandonment and deaolation of grief, 
than all. that the most laboured efforts of the pen- 
cil cQuId otherwise have dono—^are far beyond my 
feeble praise. . 

. ;Tbere are, amongst some admirable and most 
interesting portraits, that of Scaliger by A^mbale 
-Carcacci; and Sebastian del Piombo, exquisitely 
painted, by himself ; and one of the finest portraits, 
and most noble-looking men, I have ever seen. 

There is also the Portrait of Lavinia, Marchesa 
di Pesdira, by birth one of the Princesses o£ the 
.Colonna family, said to.be diesigned by; M* A* Buo- 
naroti, and painted by Marcello Vejiusti. This dis- 
tinguished woman was the friend of Michael An- 
^€tlo, and of every contemporary man of genius, and 
wa3 hersdf a. being of moat extraordinary. endow- 
ments. She was a celebrated improvisalrice,.--4ind 
genius, sensibility, and intelligence beam .on her 
beautiful. face. She has chpseh to be drawn with 
.no symbols of 3cience-^a pretty little dog is sitting 
on her arm. - . 

The Sketch of a Head, by Leonardo da Vinci ; 
and an Ecce Homo, by Carlo Dolce, are extreme- 
ly fiiie. 

There is a Claude,, a duplicate of one, in the 
. Louvre— a Sea-port, Boats, Ships, and Figures on 
the Beach, illumined by those golden beams of 
sunset that Claude only could paint. 
. C^muccini possesses, some; exquisite, frescos of 
Domenichino, which, for want of room, are locked 
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up in a sort of coach-house, along with some mar- 
bles, of the most beautiful sculpture, brought from 
the Fprum of Trajan. The alto rilievos are amongst 
the finiest I ever saw. 

In the Studio, formerly Cavaceppi'^s, a collection 
of very curious Terra potta may be seen. 
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LETTER LXVII. 



CORSINI FALACK — FABKE8INA, AND THE FARNESE. 

You may generally form a tolerably correct con- 
jecture of what a gallery will contain^ as to subject, 
before you enter it 

A certain quantity of Landscapes, a great many 
Holy Families, a few Crucifixions, two or three 
Pietas, a reasonable proportion of Sunt Jeromes, a 
mixture of other Saints and Mart}rrdoms, and a large 
assortment of Madonnas and Magdalens, make up 
the principal part of all the collections in Rome ; 
which are generally composed of quite as many bad 
as good paintings, like this at the Corsini Palace. 

How much more pleasure there would be in see* 
ing them, if the good were placed apart for your in- 
spection, and you were not sickened and disgusted 
with the quantity of rubbish you must sift, to find 
those really worth looking at ! 

I have been persecuted all this morning with a 
connoisseur, full of the cant of connoisseurship with- 
out one particle of real feeling for the beauties of 
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the ort-'--a man who walks about the world, seeitig, 
ond thinkingi and feeling, with other people^s eyes, 
and understandingy and taste-^who does not say 
what he thinks, but thinks what he shall say-- -who 
is, in short, a determined dilettanti by rule. But, 
perhaps, what he is to me I am to you, for, though 
no connoisseur, I may be sufficiently wearisome; 
and as one'^s own sufferings dispose one to pity those 
of others, I will endeavour to mitigdte yours, and 
give you a very short account of a very large gallery 
of pictures* 

The first we saw was the Ecce Homo of Guer*. 
cino, a painting which, notwithstanding the pain« 
ful nature of the subject, and all its hackneyed re- 
presentations, is full of such deep and powerful ex*- 
presfflon, is so elevated in its conception, and so 
faultless in its execution, that it awakens our high- 
est admiration, and leaves an indelible impression on 
the mind. 

There are two fine portnuts, Paul III., when 
Cardinal Famese, and Julius II., by Raphael. If 
the last be an original, which I am inclined to 
think, it is a triplicate, for I have seen one at Flo- 
rence and atiother at Naples. There is besides an 
admirable portrait by Giorgione, and a Rabbit and 
a Cardinal by Albert Durer; two Cardinals by 
Domenichino, and a Pope by Velasquez — all good, 
though Velasquez does not, in this effort, reach 
his usual excellence in portrait-painting; and Sci- 
{Hone di Gaeti has left a pcnrtrait here which would 
certainly not entitle him to the name of *^ the Van- 
dyke of the Roman School.*^^ 
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Tintoretto^s portrait of a Doge, I could not be 
brought to admire. That most rapid of painters 
was also the most unequal, and his inequality was 
unpardonable, because wilful. With more avidity 
for money than fame, he would paint jnctures to 
any price, and propcHtion their merit to their x^ost^ 
and he, who could finish historical pieces faster 
than others could conceive them,* would throw porf- 
traits off his hands that would have disgraced his 
meanest apprentice. One cxf the Albanrs in this 
collection, in which Cupid is supplicating Venus to 
restore his arrows which she has taken from him, is 
full of grace and beauty.. . 

McMillo^s Virgin and Child is a splendid piece x>f 
colouring, and nature itself-; but there. is nodiing 
elevated or ideal in it Let us fancy it a mother 
and baby in the lower walks of life, and there will 
be no fault. ' 

To Caravag^o^s Holy Family the same remark 
applies. There is nothing holy in it; but it is a 
beautiful painting in its way, and true to nature. 
Fra^ Bartolomeo^s Holy Family is of a much higher 
class, and is one of the best of his works in Rome. 
Many other good, though not iirst-rate paintings, 
are dispersed about the rooms; amongst these, a~ 
spirited Tyger Hunt, by Rubens, in his best style. 



* He completed his grand composition in the Scuola di 
San Rocco^ before the other artists employed to paint the rest 
of the hall had half done their sketches. Nobody can judge 
of Tintoretto out of Venipe^ any more than of Raphael out of 
Rome. 



caught our attention. There are two beautiful lit- 
tle landscapes by Salvator Rosa, without his usual 
mannerism and blackness. But the real treasui^s 
of the collection are the landscapes of Gaspar Poufr- 
sin;: one, m particular, which they call Rinaldb 
and Armida, certainly has something of the witch- 
ery of the enchantress about it, for it charmed taie 
so much, that I returned to the palace again and 
again to look at it. A Judith,' with the head of 
Holofemes^ which I saw this morning, reminded 
me a Kttle of that exquisite painting by Bronzino,* 
of the same subject, in the Palazzo Pitti at Flo- 
rence. ' The extreme calmness and pladdity whidh 
Judith usually wears after perpetrating a deed of 
such blood and horror, is surely unnatural and dis- 
gusting. Perhaps th^re is nothing so revolting as 
the semblance of cruelty in woman. Painters would 
do well to remember Aristotle^s precept to the sex, 
^' that women should never leave their natural cha- 
racter, nor sjppear invested with cruelty or bold- 
ness.'' 

This palace was the habitation of Christina of 
Sweden, — ^who certainly did not follow that excel- 
lent precept. The room in which she died is dis- 
tinguished by two columns of yellow painted wood. 
This collection of paintiiigs has been formed since 
her death. So also has the library, which is a very 



* Hk proper name was Cristofolo AUori^ ditto U Bromim, 
title sometunes also given to fau brothers, who were pamt- 
ersi 
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fine one, and possesieft a most valuable colkcUon pf 
printB ; but I will spare you the detscriptioa. Da 
not, hovever, forget to see it 

With that liberality cdttracteristic of the Italtana 
in every thing relating to literature aod the ^t^^ 
this Ubrary is open to the publie. 

The gardens are quite in the Italian style, v^y 
ttiflP<aid formal, divided with high evergreen hedges^ 
decorated with bad statuag, and famished with muU 
tifarious Giudehi i Aoqua* The war is carried on 
most sueoesafully against nature and taste ; and the 
grounds are more frightful than you would, i pri* 
orij have thought it possible to have made the)9» 
beneath such a sky as this. 

They extend to the summit of Mount Janietilusy 
and the view from the Casino at the top^ is said to 
be very beautiful, though inferior to that from St 
Pietro in Montoria I will not spttk of what I 
have not seen— i-accidental cireumstanaes have pre- 
vented me from vi^ring it, but I have no doubt tb« 
prospect would amply recompense the toil dT tb^ 
ascent. 

THE VAINESIA. 

The Coarsini is one of the many uninhabited pa* 
laoes in the deserted region of Tra^evco^ £)xi- 
actly opposite to it, in the long, wide, and grass- 
grown street of the Lungara, stands the Farnesina, 
a melaneholy Oaflino, which was origwally binbt €or 
the scene of a grand entertainineirt, giv^a by a rich 
Roman banker to Leo X. But it now, unfortu- 



nately, belongs to the Boy al Family of Naples ; aod 
QD its damp walls, the Frescos of Raphael are sbut 
up^ and left to moulder in decay. 

The first hall was painted by bis pupils, but the 
designs are Raph^ers* 

These represent the story of Cupid and Psyche, 
iuid the whole of that beautiful fable from first to 
last-— from the dawn pf passion, through the wrath 
and maehinations of Venus, the consent at last ac- 
corded by Jupiter tp the supplications of the en« 
amoured God for the uoion, the return of Psyche, 
ccHiducted by Mercury, from her banisbment m 
hell, to the highest heaven, and her presentation 
with the cup of immoi*tality— ^till the nuptials are 
crowned with the banquet of the Gods, and followed 
by the triumphs of the Loves. AU is told here. It is 
a complete poem ; and I do not hesitate to say, that 
the beauty, the fancy, the poetic spirit of this woor 
derful composition, has never been equalled. Th^ 
red tmts of Giulio Romano prevail in the colouring, 
and prove tfa$t he h#d the chief share in the execu- 
tion. Raphael himself retouched most part$ of it, 
and the figure of one of the Graces, whose beauti- 
ful shoulders and back ,ar^ turned to vs, bear evi- 
dent marks of his pencil ; i^nd it is said, he finished 
it with great care^ and esteemed it one pf hi$ hap- 
piest paintings. 

It is said that 'Carlp Maratti did not retouch thefi^ 
fiirures, when he threw behind them the deep blpe 
l^und, vbich certainly injury their fi»^ effect. 
However this may be, the Galathea in (he neit 
room remains exactly a# it yf^p lefit by the hand Vf 
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Raphael. He not only designed, but executed it; 
and faded as is its colouring, that mind must be 
dead to the highest beauties of pmnting, that can 
contenoii^te it without admiration. The spirit and 
beauty of the composition, the pure and perfect de- 
sign, the flowing outline, the soft and graceful con- 
tours, and the sentiment and sweetness of the ex- 
pression, kll remain unchanged; for time, till it to- 
tally obliterates, has na power to injure them. 

The Groddess, standing on' her shell, is borne 
through the waves by two Dolphins. Her form, 
her attitude, and expression, surpass all that your 
fancy can painti The figure of the attendant Ne- 
rdid, and of the triumphant Triton who embraces 
her, are beautiful beyond description. 

The first of ancient sculptors would have seized 
the beautiful design and expresrion of these figures, 
and transmitted, them in their works, for the admi- 
ration of succeeding ages. 

Fully to understand the perfection of the design, 
you should conceive what a beautiful bas relief, or 
gem, it would make. : 

You are shewn a gigantic black head on the wall, 
which, it is said, Michael Angelo drew one day 
while he was waiting here for Daniel di Volterra, in 
deri^on of the littleness of Raphael's design. This 
is extremely possible, for he had not the power to 
pourtray, nor perhaps to fed, the charm of grace 
and beauty, or the tenderness of expressicm. ' He 
could not move the gentler feelings of die soul. 
The bold, the colossal, the terrible, and the sub- 
lime were his ; but feminine softness and sentiment, 
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and gentleness and elegance, were unknown to him. 
These Raphael possessed ; but not to these was he 
confined ; for he had elevation, grandeur, dignity, 
and true sublimity. 

There are frescos by Daniel di Volterra, and by 
Baldassar Peruzzi, in this room ; but I dare not 
give any account of them, for, to confess the truth*, 
though I have returned to the Parnesina timeft 
widiout number, and always with a sincere inten- 
tion to examine' them, I have never yet been able to 
bestow my attention, except for a transient glance, — 
upon any thing but the Galathea of Raphael. 



THE FABKESE palace. 

One little man, tlie M : — F— = ^ the I^ea- 

politan Ambassadbr, inhabits the wholq immensity 
of the Famese Palac^. It would have be^n impos- 
sible to have admired a building, however beautiful, 
formed out of the overthrown grandeur of the Co- 
losseum, and luckily, though the architecture ot 
Michael Angelo Buonarbti, there is liothidg to ad- 
mire. Indeed, it is sonie gratification to see that 
it is quite as ugly as could be desired. 

Its proprietors, the Kings of ]^iaples, have car- 
ried to their kingdom all the ancient sculpture which 
formerly adorned it ; but there is the sarcophagus of 
Cecilia Metella in the court, tod some fine marble 
statues in an oiit-house; aiid thei^'ii^ what they 
could not take away, the far-famed gallery, painted 
in fresco by Annibale Cara^ci, and for whicii, after 

TOX^. III. F 
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^ffiit years of unremitted labour, that great artist 
was rewarded, by the munificence of Cardinal Far- 
nese, with five hundred crowns ! 

No one can form a just idea of the powers of An- . 
nibale Caracci, without seeing these astonishing 
frescos ; which are in themselves a school of paint- 
ing. 

The first time I ever saw it, was at a ball given 
by the iambassador, soon after I came to Borne. 
The gallery was brilliantly lighted up, and my at* 
tention was frequently drawn from the beauty of 
the mortals below, to the beauty (^ the immortals 
above. Nor were the quadrilles we were dancing 
on the floor at all to compare to the spirit of the 
graceful measures the Bacchantes were performing 
on the ceiling. 

It is adorned with the Triumph of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, drawn in their golden cars, by tigers, and. 
surrounded by a train of, Satyrs, Fauns, and Bac- 
chantes, led on by old Silenus. Classic fable forms 
the subject of every picture; and their numbers, 
va.riety, and beauty, are astonishing. The Tri- 
umph of Galathea, and Aurora carrying off her 
loved Cephalus in her car, are by Agostino Caracci, 
whose cultivated mind and poetic imagination are 
said to have materially assisted his brother in the 
composition of the whole. 

It is, I believe, a mistake that their master, Lu- 
dovico Caracci, had any share in it^ for he never 
was at Bome, excepting for a few weeks, during the 
whole time it was painting. The Perseus. and An^ 
dromeda, and the Nymph and Unicorn, are said to 
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be painted by Domenichino from Annibale Caraoci^s 
designs. 

I will spare you all further description of these 
admirable frescos ; but I cannot recal them to my 
memory without delight I have spent hours in 
this gallery, and never left it without increased ad- 
miration for them» 
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QUiaiNAL PALACE PALAZZO ALBANI PALAZZO 

PONIATOWSKI GEMS STAIRCASE OF THE PA- 
LAZZO SUSPOLI THE KOZZE ALDOBRANDINI 

COLOSSAL FINGER AT PALAZZO ALTIERA PA- 
LAZZO STOPPANI-— RAPHAEL^S HOUSE GUIDO'*S 

AND GUERCINO'S AURORA — ^VILLA LUDOVISI, AND 
PALAZZO R0SPI6LI0SI. 

That palace-building, ruin-destroying Pope, 
Paul III., began to erect the enormous palace on 
the Quirinal Hill ; and the prolongation of his la- 
bours, by a long scries of successive pontiffs, hAs 
made it one of the largest and ugliest buildings ex- 
tant. 

The French, during whose reign it was of course 
the Palazzo Imperiale, new-furnished a part of it ; 
and another part of it, in the expectation of the 
threatened visit of the Emperor of Austria, has 
been recently fitted up for that great personage's 
reception, under the special direction of Cardinal 
G himself. 

I cannot describe silk-hangings and rich carpets, 
neither shall I stop to criticise the Secretary of 
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Sbute^s taite as an uphoUtorer . Our object was to 
see the paiiiftuigs; but I Was edified to obsenre ih 
ome of the rooms, the cotunderatioii c^ the minister, 
m pr0vi£i]g, for bis Imperial Majesty^s recreation, 
sevaral suitable dwersions. There was a solitMre 
board, and a little table to play at fox and geese. 

As for the paintings, luckily for you there are 
not many good ones, and of these I shall mention 
few. Guercino^s Saul and David— or the Mad- 
ness of Saul, as I believe it is called— 4S des%ned 
with great force and truth ; the eolouripg beaUti^ 
ful, and the expression powerful. It is Me of his 
finest works. 

CaravQggio^s Christ disputing with the Doctors, 
merits similar praise. 

The sketch of^the Transfiguration is very fide. 
But the striking inferiority in the figure of our Sa- 
viour, leads me to doubt that it is, as is said, the ori^ 
ginal sketch by Raphael himself. I should rather 
think it a diminished copy bygone of his pupils. 

Domenichino^s Ecce Homo is painfully i^ne. 
One of the persecuting Israelites is mocking the 
suflEering Christ, whose brows, crowned with thorns, 
eyes filled with tears, cheeks stained with drops of 
l:^Qd, and hands bound wi^h c6rds, are dreadful 
to behold. 

. St Peter and St Paul, by Fra^ Bartolomeo, are 
conceived in real grandeur of style. St Jerome, by 
Spagndetti, a subject repeated so often that the 
sight and sound become at last disgusting, is one of 
-the very best of the few good ones I have seen. 



Theve af% aome pauitiiigs by Carlo Marattiy 
which I was told to admite ; but I could not The 
iame thing happened when I went to see a pddnting 
in the •Church of S. Carlo al Corso, which is repu- 
Jted .to be his masterpiece. In all his works there is, 
to me, wondrous insipidity. I never yet saw one 
xhat I had any wish to see again. 

There is a small Chapel, painted by Guido. My 
expectations .had been highly raised by previous 
description, and, as generally happens in that case, 
jthe reality fell short of them. The altar-piece is 
the Annunciation.. It is full of beautiful expres- 
sion ; but the drawing is surely incorrect ; and the 
yirgin^s blue mantle breaks all h^mony, a chanu 
one rarely misses in Guidons ptunting. In the fres- 
CO thene are some beautiful little Cherubs ; and the 
Angels in the don^, faded though they be, are still 
divine ; particularly one Angel, who is playing on 
some kind of heavenly instrument, her face raised 
to heaven, with that beautiful look of more thaa 
earthly expression, that Guido alone could give, 
and one beam of jight illumining her countenance. 

This chi^l is, or rather was, entirely painted by 
Guido, (for it is about time to speak of these de- 
parted frescos in the past tense, as they are little 
better than ghosts now,) exgepting some green 
saints on gold grounds, by Albani. Of their me- 
rit I say nothing ; for. if an angel were to come 
down from heaven to paint green figures on gold 
grounds, I am certain I could not admire the per. 
formanc^. 
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In one of the rooms, there is the plaister of the 
beautiful frieze in has relief, of the Triumph of 
Alexander the Great, modelled for Napoleon, by 
Thdrwaldsen, the first sculptor of modem times in 
rilievo. ' It will never now be executed in marble 
for the Quirinal Palace ; but, it is to be hoped, the 
patronage of some other protector of the arts will 
enable the artist to perpetuate this grand work. 

The gardens of the Quirinal Palace are adorned 
^ith parterres, planted, not with flowers, but with 
the Pope^s arms and initials, and other pretty de- 
vices, formed of little white &ells or stones ; liesides 
"which, there are trees cut into divers shapes, me- 
lancholy Casinos, and absurd Ginochi cT Acqua. 



PALAZZO ALBANI. 

In one of the deserted rooms of the Palazzo Al- 
bani, near the Quattro Fontane, there is standing 
an ancient painting of Jupiter and Ganymede, in a 
Very uncommon style, — uniting considerable gran- 
deur of conception, great force and deciinon, and a 
deep tone of colouring, which produce great effect. 
It is said to be Grecian. 

Among the paintings, most of which are worth 
nothing, there are two Bacchanalian Feasts, by 
Giulio Romano, sketched with great spirit ; and a 
wild coarse landscape of Salvator Rosa^'s ; a Holy 
Family by Albani ; another repetition of Raphael s 
Holy Family at Lord Stafford's and the Doria Pa-. 
4ace, purporting also to be an original, but pro- 
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\^\ify a copy by cji^e of bU pupils; and two p9inU 
i^igs ,by P^etro Perugino, one of which, a yery fine 
api^i^e^ of bis Tiforks, is compos^ of four parts, 
tjhe Natjivity in t^e middle, the Annunciatipn on 
^aqh side, and the Crucifixion at the top. 

In the oouf c, there are some Pagan Altars, and 
Ascriptions ; a fine old Mask, and an unknown sta- 
tue, in Consular robes. 

In the Palazzo Poniatowsid, in the Viadella Croce, 
there are spme good paintings, chiefly of the Flemish 
SchopL But the charm of this palace was, to me, 
the fii^est cabinet of gems I had ever seen, which, 
on the very first day of our acquaintance with hiroj 
Prince Poniatowski bad the politeness spontaneous^ 
ly to offer to shew to us, though they are very rare- 
ly exhibited to strangers. , 

Count Blacas, the French Ambassador, has also 
some fine gems in his collection, which is not so 

J[n the Palazzo Ruspoli, on the Corso, the ground- 
jB^or of which is now turned into an immense Caffe, 
there is a much admired staircase. 

At No. 156, on the opposite side of the Corso, 
in the house of Signore Nelli, picture-dealer, is to 
be seen the famous Nozze AldobrandinL the finest 
^pec^men of ancient painting left in the world. It 
represents a Grecian marriage, which Winkelinan 
conjectures to be the marriage of Peleus and The- 
tjs— though I can see no meeting of the gods, no 
ttpple qf^scord^ nothing whatever to designate those 
very remarkable nuptials of the Mortal with the Im- 
.mprt^. TJiefine figure, singing the Epithalamiuni, 
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ip ^upposed.to be a Mi^ae. This Ifeautifi^ fragrnqnt 
was origic^y found in the bath^ of Titus, andre^ 
mained long in the Aldobrandini gallery. 

On the staircase of the Palazzo ^-itieri, th^e is 
an ancient marble colossal finger, of such extraor-^^ 
dinaxy ^ze, that it is really worth a viait* In the 
Palazzo Vei^spi, I hear there is a fresco 1;>y Albani, 
which I have not yet $een ; and the Palazzo Stop- 
pfni, the Palazzo CafTarelli, and the sta,ble9 of the 
Palazzo Ghigi, are of the architecture of Raphae^^ 
and therefore in1;eresting. Still mprie so is S^pha4V 
h9,use,. built by himself. You |^$s it on the right-i 
hand side, in going to St Peter'^s, very near the 
Piazza VaUcai^o, in the widest of the two streets 
that lef d from the Castle St Angelo« It may ^easily 
be kpowp^ by being the only hojuse in that neigh- 
bourhppd. with a stone front, or with any thing like 
architectural ornament about it 

Before buildipg it, he lived in the Via de' Coro* 

iuu*i, in a hou^e^ No. 124, which is marked by a 

washed-out painting op the outside, intended for 

^h^ portrait of ]S^phael, ^d painted by Carlo 

' Ma^at/tL 



PALAZZO ROSPIGLIOSI. 



On the roof of the summer-house of the Palazzo 
Pospigliosi, is paipted the celebrated fresco of Gui- 
dons Auipra. Its colouring is clear, harmoniouf, 
^ry, brilliant — unfaded by time ; an4 thie enthus}- 
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astic admirer of Guidons genius may be permitted 
to hope, that this, his noblest work, will be inmior- 
tal as his fame. 

Morghen's fine engraving may give you some 
idea of the design and composition of this beautiful 
painting ; but it cannot convey the soft harmony 
of the tints, the living touches, the brilliant forms, 
the realized dream of the imagination, that bursts, 
with all its magic, upon your enraptured sight in 
the matchless original. It is embodied poetry. The 
Hours, that hand in hand encircle the car of Phcebus, 
advance with rapid pace. The paler, milder forms 
of those gentle sisters, who rule over declining day, 
and the glowing glance of those who bask in the 
meridian blaze— resplendent in the hues of heaven, 
•—are of no mortal grace and beauty ; but they are 
eclipsed by Aurora herself, who sails on the golden 
clouds before them, shedding ^^ showers of shadow- 
ing roses'* on the rejoicing eartli ; her celestial pre- 
sence diffusing gladness, and light, and beauty 
around. Above the heads of the heavenly coursers, 
hovers the Morning Star, in the form of a youthful 
chorub, bearing his flaming torch. Nothing is more 
admirable in this beautiful composition, than the 
motion given to the whole. The smooth and rapid 
step of the cirdling Hours, as they tread on the 
fleecy clouds ; the fiery steeds ; the whirling wheels 
of the car ; the torch of Lucifer, blown back by the 
velocity of his advance ; and the form of Aurora, 
borne through the ambient air, till you almost fear 
she should float from your sight ; all realize the ii- 
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liision.' You seem admitted into the world of fancy » 
and revel in its brightest creations. 

In the midst of such youth and loveliness, the 
dusky figure of Phoebus appears to great disadvan- 
tage. It is not happily conceived. Yet his air is 
noble and godlike, and his free commanding action, 
and conscious ease, as he carelessly guides, with one 
hand, the fiery steeds that are harnessed to his fla^ 
ming car, may, perhaps, compensate in some degree, 
for his want of beauty ; for he certainly is not hand- 
some ; and I looked in vain for the youthful majes- 
ty of the God of day, and thought on the Apollo 
Belvidere. Had Guido thought of it, too, he never 
could have made this head, which is, I think, the 
great and only defect of this exquisite painting ; 
and what makes it of more importance, is, that 
Apollo, not Aurora, is the' jnincipal figure— the 
.first that catches the eye, and which, in spite of our 
dissatisfaction, we are to the last obliged to contem- 
plate. The defects of his Apollo are a new proof 
of what I have very frequently observed, that Guido 
succeeded far better in feminine than in masculine 
beauty. His female forms, in their loveliness, their 
delicacy, their grace and sweetness, are faultless; 
and the beauty and innocence of his infants, have 
seldom been equalled ;* but he rarely gave to manly 
. beauty and vigour, a character that was noble. 



* Domenichino was^ ia my opinion^ the painter that most 
truly and beautifully represented the graces of childhood, 
^rhere is a charm of nature, of playful, happy, unconscioui 
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. From the Aurora of 'Guidb, we must turn to the 
rival Aurora of Guercino, in the Villa Luclovifii. la 
spite of Guido's bad head of Apollo; and in tpite 
of Guercino's xaapc chiftfo oscuro, I Gonfess myeHF 
disposed to give the preference to Guido. In liie 
first place, there is not the same unity of composi- 
tion in GuerGino^}. it is very fine in all its parti ; 
but still it is in parts. It is not so fine a »dlo&y Ddr 
is it so perfect a composition, nor has it the same 
charm as Guidons. Neither is there the same ideal 
bciauty in the Aurora. Guercino^s is a mortal-f-«Gui* 
doV a truly etherial being* . Guercino's Aurora is 
in her car, drawn by two heavenly steeds, and die 
shades of Night seem to dissijaate at her appi^oh, 
,Old Tithon, whom she has left behind her, ^eeiiis 
half awake ; and the Morning Star, under the figuce 
of a winged genius, bearing his kindled top'cfa, fol« 
]pws her coarse. In a separate compartment. Night, 
in the fonn of a woman, is sitting musing, or s^um. 
bering over a book. She has much of the character 
of a sybil. Her dark cave is broken open, and the 
blue sky and the coming light break beautifully in 
upon her and her companions, the suUen owl and 
gapping bat, which shrink from its unwelcome ray. 



uinocence about them^ that gives dreadftd effect to the hor- 
rors of his Martyrdoms. In his St Agnes, and the Mysteriea 
of the Rosaries at Bologna, (which, after the Communion of 
St Jerome, are his great masterpieces of oil painting,) and in 
his fresco of S. Andrea and S. Sehastiano, at Rome, I was par-. 
ticularly struck with this. The Sleeping Babes of Guido, are 
quite a different subject and description of beauty, but exqui- 
site in their kind. 
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T^efloiMatei^preseiit^ JSinAdt the %ur^ ot'^hJid-' 
ren, fluttering ntbout before tte Goddess, «nd ex- 
tidgtHisiiing the stars of night— ^ beailtift!il id^ ; 
but one, perhaps, better adapted to poetry t!han 
^pimtxnig. The Hours of Guercino are, howevei*, 
infinitely less poetic and less beautiful thah' the 
I^oijght female forms which encircle liie oar of Day, 
ia:Gftndb^s Aurora. iTet it is a niasterpieceof f)aint- 
itfg ; and hnt for the Aurora of G^ido, we could have 
conceived j^6thing beyond the Aurora of Guerciho. 
Inajnotherroom*, in the same Casino; I was struck 
i^inibadmilpatidn'by a painting I had nev^r heard of, 
I^ttne UbWing her Trumpet, by Guercino. 
, The odebk'ai^ pi^es of ahcietit statuary; at tbe' 
Vilk Luddvisi', which are invaluable becauise thfey^ 
sstt uni4uiU^(no other ^d{^ies' of them existing)-^ 
are ^ii disdtkgiiished' 6y names that hav^ been pro- 
ved^ with, gt^at leainitag and at great lengiSi, iidt to 
bAbng to tliem ; and the names that th belong t6 
iheYA hAv« Aot yet! befeA' ^fiscovered. You must,i 
tliei'drore, ei^cuse my cdling them by their usurped^ 
ti^gi The fiht is^ Mars in repose, a feeautifuF 
figciir^ He is sitting AVith his foot resting on his' 
hdiliet;, his'hiAtid gilA^ing; a sWord^arid a shield by 
tii8 side;* A little Love is seated at his feet The 
Sgfk^ iu fitetecfely rbblist, fi^t*y, or fieite eiiou^h for' 
tb«rtitSbti»t)ti9 giod of UfAtf nor doe^' thfei exp^essSotl 
otksiM iM^ itl^ It is fl&tir^ \{ke a youthful hni ^ 
humaii^ waVrio)<. It has been called Quirinus ; and' 
it 0^nifi^ tb' accord^better with the son of Mars, the' 
godlike flounder of Ronn^, snatched from earth with- 
out tasting of death, than with Mars himself. But 
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be it what it may, it is a statue of first-rate exoet- 
leiiee. It has been restored by BeminL 

The groupe called Faetus and Arria, is exquisiteFy 
beautifuL She is sinking in death ; the last breath 
of life seems to tremble on h^r lips, and a faint smile, 
still illumines them. Her form, the perfection of 
female beauty and grace, is in the most interesting^ 
attitude it could be taken ; half-clin^ng in death U> 
him who has just plunged the dagger into his breast 
•—the blood springs from the wound, and the power- 
ful contrast between the athletic str^igth of his 
form,— that strength which we know the death thai- 
he has inflicted must so speedily imnihikte,— 4md. 
the expiring figure of the lovely being he supports, 
is very striking and impressive. Taking the figures 
separately, they are perhaps faultless ; but, conn- 
dered as a group, it has one fault In the pcint oi. 
view for the female, you lose the male figure alto-- 
gether, and the reverse. It is, however, a noble, 
piece of sculpture, whatever it be. It certainly i» 
not Arria and Partus, because the female figure has 
a fringed robe, a certain prGk>f that she was of a fa-, 
reign nation ; and because the man has mustacfaioa,. 
which, at that period, were not wont by the Bo-. 
mans ; besides, the critics have lately discoyered 
that they are Theban fnustachioB ! But independent 
of mustachios, the man b too infuriated for Psetus, 
who, so far from driving the sword into himself m 
this vengeful manner, never got courage to kill him- 
self at all, but was executed. It is evident^ too^ 
from the expression of thd work, that he baa stab- 
bed the woman, and, indeed, the wound is in her. 
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right shoulder ; so that if she had committed suicide, 
it must have been in a most awkward manner, with, 
her left hand. 

Faetus and Arria was no subject for statuary ; 
but if it had been, the sculptor would have chosen 
the moment, when, looking up to him with expiring 
love, she presented the dagger, and murmured, "It 
is not painful, my Paetus !'^ 

She was the hermne of that beautiful story ; but 
the man is the hero of this groupe,-^iie female 
figure is secondary— therefore, for all those multi*. 
farious reasons, it is not Arria and Psetus. 

The Theban mustachios have given rise to the 
supposition that this groupe represents Hsemon and 
Antigone, a favourite subject of Greek tragedy, and 
often seen upon gems ; but Hsemon killed himself 
upon her tomb, therefore he could not be represent- 
ed thus, as dying with her. 

Winkelman imagines that it represents the ob- 
scure story of Canace, and that the man is the sol- 
dier sent to her by her father, iEolus, on the dis- 
covery of her guilt, with the poniard, and the com- 
mand to kill herself. But this is surely a still more 
unfortunate idea — for what right have we to sup- 
pose that the soldier was foolish enough to kill him- 
self?* 



* Winkelman's gratuitous supposition of this unreasonable 
suicide is amusing enough. Comme " Aucun ecrivain ne hit 
mention du garde> nouspouvons nous Jigurer, par V inspection 
de fowrage, que ce soUat, n'ayant pas ^te instruit de Tob- 
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The.groUJ^ of Papirius and his MolBer Has been, 
tfhd will be, the subject of continual disptitekmongst 
the connoisseurs. Some of them see in th^ boyV 
face, the roguish miirthfiil expression of his witty 
iinpositibh. Wink'elman, who at first maintained it 
to b^ Phaedra and HyppoHtus, read in this same 
mirthful countenance, the excess of hoh'or with which 
he heard the avowal of her incestuous passion. A£-' 
terwards, he finds it out to be Electra and Orestes ; 
and then the expression of this same ** mirthful,** 
attd^* hoJrror-struck face," is changed to extreme 
affliction ; and £iccording'to Hini, ^^ On Toit les yeusc 
d*bre^e iiiohd^s d^ larmes, et ses paupieres gou« 
ik^^ k force d^avoir pleur^. II en est de memei dV 
jlllecti'a,^ &ci It may be so, but I saw none of 
these expressions in the poor boy's fade ; and cer- 
tfihljr, they cannot all be there. 

The female is a great deal the tallest and olAeiHt 
of thfe'tWo, aiid the difference in their agie se^ifas ir- 
r^fcdiidileabte with that of brother and sister, didii^h^ 
Elefctra Ti'afe older than Orestes. But she hiats the 
air of a matron — ^he of a boy— and her look afad 
ckressiiig manner would sebm to indicate a niothe^'isf 
ftfeling. But then, s^y the critics, " her hair is cut, 
which' was esteemed infamous among the Itomaiis^ 
and, therefore, she cannot be the mother of Papi- 
rius.^ Besides, had the boy been Papirius PrceieX'> 



ject de sa mission, remit dtun air trisfe hfatale epSe a Ca^ 
nac6f etguil sen est perce le sein, aprSs avoir vue que la Prin^ 
cesse s'eioit iue€**—k likely story I 

S 
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Mto> fe Would hmrebees repittieiited witk ikePKot^ 
iemia ;^ for^ it was. on tht oocattpn of bdusg invested 
with tkat j^vemle lob^ dmit he wb» iiiam 1^ hoi 
&tfa^ to tJm senate ; and^ on his retucOy he ehided 
the inten^JUionesof faisttiotbeff as to^whatfaad pasii^ 
ed Ihese, vith Ibe tale^ that they bad bc^en dcUhei^ 
ating whether the msn should have twa wiTes^ ot 
the wom^ two hushaods-f^wfaidi sent her,. with all 
her female Men^ and acfiuaintance, ;n a koiy3 aent 
day, to the s^utey to implore, that thfe iaw should 
be £»: the ivi^moi to have two husbands-H^to the ia». 
ecspreasilirfe amusemeat of the oon3erapt fathers. 

Theie 10 aiMethet reascm why it caanpt repreatnt 
Papirius and hia moUier) because the aaot^nt tonlpb* 
tora never ehfue a subjeet fixmi R6mah history.* 
Sttt il is much easier lo provie what it is ibt, thaik 
vrhat it isy-nwe smy be ooiitent to omfesii, that wk 
kttow odthiDg about it ; and to oaM it^ fear want ef 
a better nanie^ Eleetara reeagtii»i]g Qrestea^ 

It i^howerar, oeiitsiii that it is aglraiipe of ttogular 
fasauty, and the worli of Mcaehius, a Gieoiail sco^ 
tar, whose naiae is inseribed upon it» 

We saw the statues and paintiaga of the Villa 
Ludovisi only onee, aad in hast6; aa«l wse were in- 
dabted lo, the kindnees of Osaova, wfao^ odtkhastei 
11^ there, &r seang them at all. But this privili^ 
im QQW doiied even to him) and the most i^^^pMSfoi. 
jfequasts of the moat distinguished fbeeigiets^ &r 

• Vide Wlnkehnsn, Hht. de fArt. lir, vi. chap. S. f ^» 
VOL. III. a 
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penmiflnon to view them, are treated by Prifioe Pi^ 
ombino with contemptuous neglect, or answered with 
haughty refusal. It is not, that strangers can. in- 
trude upon him, for he resides constantly in:Rome. 
And such, is his dread lest they should obtain ad- 
mittance by bribery to see them, that he has been 
known, on- a wet day, to walk under an umbrella, 
through miry lanes, and watch within sight of the 
gate^^a spy upon his own servants. What would 
this tjrrant have been upon* a throne ! The only 
excuse that can be alleged for him is, that he is sup- 
posed to be mad ; but it is unfortunate when such 
a madmain, instead of being locked up hjmself, has 
it m his power to lock up such works of art. 
. The Villa Ludovisi stands in one of. the most 
beautiful situations in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
for, though enclosed within the walls of the city, it 
is completely ia the country. The view from the 
top of the Belvedere Casino is one of the. most va- 
ried beauty. The blue mountains rising behind4,he 
dark ishadeof the pines and cypress, which fprmthe 
fore-ground— -*— but I forget that. I must not de- 
scribe.. I see you yawn already. 

'These pines and cypress are ever green and eveir 
beautiful ; — but, in ail directions of right lines and 
angles, extend tall hedges of ilex and laurel, clip^ 
ped into green, walls, impenetrably thick, and ineon- 
odvably dulL With two miles of pleiEmure-^round, 
dose to a capital city, on such a soil, and beneath 
such a sky, what would an English villa and its 
gardens have been ? But gardening, which i^, in 
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our eoantry, the. art of creating landscape, is, in 
Italy, the art of marring it. 

In my enthusiasm for the Aurora of 6uido, I 
forgot to mention the pajntihgs of the Rospigliosi 
Fahce. ..,..• 

You are taken, reluctantly, from the contempla- 
tion of the Aurora, into an adjoining room, in- the 
same Casino, to see Domemchino'& Adam* and Eve 
in Paradise^— a very poor production indeed. The 
whole of an immense piece of canvas is crowded with 
a heterogeneous assemblage of all the biids of the 
airland bea3ts of the field,:and:re{^il^ that ever 
crawled upon the earth ; and in the noddle of them 
stand our first Parents^ in a most unenviable situa- 
ticMi. 

. Some bad bronse heads, and otherwretched scraps 
of sculpture, and a Diana and Minerva, more fright- 
ful than any thing you can conceive, are stuck round 
the roopi. i They were found in. the baths of Con- 
standne^ upon a part of which, thb palace was buitt. 
Here is a pretty: little bronze horse, also found ^in 
them,--*the work,; probably, of a better age. .' The 
beautiful bat reliefs, which adorn the exterior of the 
Carino, and are unmercifully exposed ^to all the in-, 
juries.oftbe weather, are of the age of Trajan ; and 
the. larger ones are said to have been brought from 
hia f:orum. They are placed at such a height from 
the^^roqnd, that the beauty of. the sculpture is lost. 

Two magnificenl.columns.of.Ilosso Atitico, the 
only ones of this £ize in: the woirldi, are judkipushf 
wedged into the wall of the Cauno,. and so totally 
bidden in it, that they would pass, unobserved were 
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diey not poinleil out. If tfaey were iiiad« of puntei 
stucco, they would look quite a* well in nioh a dm 
tuation, as kfaig pMcIous marblei-ptfor die beauty of 
the material is totally lost 

The palace itself contains a scanty collection of 
paintings*-j*|pn(iefBlly passed over in haste^^^^br what 
stranger can view them with patience, before he seea 
the Aurora ; and after it, how can he admire them ? 
Among them however, are acone paintings of co»-* 
siderable merit. 

Gttido^ Andromeda is one of these. It 19 seldona 
Guido erred from want of expression, but she is 
suvely too calm, and too placid, for such a situation. 
Ndther Perseus win^g his fligiht to her rescue, nor 
the Sea Monster raising its jaws to devour her, seem 
to have the power to a^^te h&r with hope or fear. 
But she is Beauty^s self; and it is a painting that 
irresistibly foi^ees admiratiim. 

Domenichino^s Triumph of David, is not, on the 
whole, one of his finest compositioiis. The figtties 
are larger than nature. One of the diiughters ^ 
Israel, who welcomes him with the hup and the 
timbrel, has all the livii^ brightnesiE^ smd^ beautaftil 
expression, of his pencil. 

Samson, pulling down the Temple on the Bhi*. 
listineS, by h* Garacci, is extremely admired ; btt<» 
the subject is^ I think, a peoijiliarly unfortunate one 
for painting. The gigantk columns, mid tumbling 
roofs, yielding to the foroe of a single man of hu- 
man ijize, has something in it of revolting kspossi-' 
bility and disprcqaortion. 

!l^htecn anoieDt: frescos^ found m the baths of 
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Constantine, mice adorned this palace. They be. 
longed to the Prince Pallayicini, the owner (^ the 
second story of this palace. But the servants here 
say, that the Prince Kospigliosi carried them off 
with him to Florence, where he now resides ; and 
his servants there, muntained they were at Rome. 
They are not now to be seen or heard of any where. 
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LETTER LXIX. 

BOMAN VILLAS — ^BAPHAXL^S CASINO, AND F&SSCOS 
— BOKGHESE GABDENS-^ITALIAN AND ENGLISH 

GARDENING ^VILLAS ALBOBBANDINI, ALTIEBI, 

GXBAUD, PAMFILI DOBIA, AND LANTI — ^FBENCH 
ACADEMY-FUTILITY OF AN ENGLISH ONE — ^VISIT 
TO MONTE MAEXO---VILLA MAD AHA — PASTOR 
FIDO— EAPHAEL^S FBESCOS. 



Since I have been in Rome, many are the vifits 
I have paid to the Casino of Raphael, ivhich was 
the chosen scene of his retirement, and adorned by 
his g^iius. It is about half a mile from the Porta 
del Popolo. The first wooden gate in die lane, on 
the right of the entrance into the grounds of the 
Villa Borghese, leads you into a vineyard, which 
you cross to the Casinodi Raffaello ; fen* it still bears 
his name, though it now belongs to Sigmxre Nelli. 
It is unfurnished, except with casks of wine, and 
uninhabited, except by a Contadina, who shews it 
to strangers. 

We passed through two rooms, painted by his 
scholars ; — ^the third, which was his bed-room, is 
entirely adorned with the work of his own hands. 
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It is. a small pleasant apartment, looking out on a 
little green lawn, fenced in with wood irregularly 
{danted. The walls arecovered with arabesques^ 
in various whimsical. and beautiful designs,— -such 
ias the sports of children ; Loves balancing them- 
selves on poles, or mounted on horseback, full of glee 
andmirth; Fauns and Satyris ; Mercury and Miner- 
va; flowers and curling tendrils, and every beautiful 
composition that could suggest itself to a mind of 
taste, or a dasac imagination, iii its most sportive 
4nood. It is imixissible to describe to you the spi- 
rit of. these' designs. The cornice is supported by 
painted Caryatides. ' The coved roof is adorned 
.with, four medaUions, containing portraits of his 
mistress, the Fomarina— it seemed as if he took 
pleasure in multiplying that beloved object, so that 
wherev^ his eyes turned her image might meet 
them..' There are three other paintings, one repre- 
senting a Terminus with a target before it, and a 
troop [o{ men shooting at it with bows and arrows, 
which they have stolen from unsuspecting Cupid, 
.who is laying asleep on the ground, his quiver 
-em^ty beside him. . One or two roguish-looking 
Lioves are creeping about on the ground, one of 
ihesa bearing a lighted torch. The marksmen are 
all bending forward, and some are quite horizontal, 
with their feet in air. 

The second picture represents a figure, appa- 
roitly a God, seated at the foot of a couch, with an 
altar before him, in a temple or rotunda; and from 
gardens -^ich appear in perspective through its 
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tpMi wtereoliiniiliatkiQiy «« sem «dV«iiti«|f a tioaj^ 
^ ghj youKlg BjnlphBy wkk iolnekfaiog of die ait 
fit BmodmntM, hetamg on then* heads rases fiill of 
freib-gaidieKedl toMk I eaanot BniDe the vBomgt 
otti to be « female, or else I should halve supposed 
Hlo be (he feast of Flofa ; theiefbre, ftn: want of 
A bei^r explanfttioii, I eoncluded k meattt ibr the 
PeiMt of the God of the Oardein. 

The las^ and best ef these paiiHangs^ represeats 
ihe ttuptials of Aiexauder the Great, oud RoocAoa 
1 fievilr saw a figure of more ^quistte loiv^liuAsB,**** 
mote toudiin^ modesty and grace. She is seated 
ill the foot of a oouoh^ a little. Love beside her b 
4J9a1tfing off a reA whidi yet hidf coOoeals her bteis- 
if. Hytnea^ ^h lus saffron robes and tioreh^ lessda 
in AHexandkr, disatoied^ bat wt^arin^ his hehnet. 
A erowd of attendant Lores are employed in thw 
aemee, some are earrying off his aivml^ &C.4 and 
oiie« a. eomtcal little Love^ has put on hia heavy 
eoat^f-isiaUy which is ridicuiously large for it, and 
iM^vibg tuf^Ued d^wn^ is unaUe to get up again* 

I have pel^hapa desdribed wkh too madk minuteu 
DeisA the Casiao o£ Raphael; but in general ho 
fiaiiiUd f<Hr others^— ^ere he painted for himaelf^«te 
and it is interealiog to see those ^rts of his mind^ 
fmd tQ tr«|ce the fond ddbght with whseh he arnnsed 
his leisure hours in decorating hia hone, the scene 
of bis pleasoros- 

. JuUiis, CmwK bequeathed his gandeos, at hia 
^egAhi to th<9 Bioman People; the Boi^^iese princes 
clo mover-^tliey give tikem isi their lives ; and dK^ 
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0Ay di&reBNte I ^an-aee in Ih^ dtle to tkem, add 
thftt 0f eTeiy demaem of Bosie^ is, that the former 
have liie:«peiice of keepiog them up, and the lat- 
ler the ^joyment of them^ The ctticen enters when 
he pteasei^-^oQ fobt^ on hbtiefasok, or in a carriage; 
tad he isy to all iiltemts and purposes, their uneon. 
trolled, maa^t. 

A par^ would be a more appropriate term m 
Ei^Uefa^ thaik gardens, for grounds that oocupj 
nearly, tliffee miles in circuit* They are situated on 
the broAd summit of the Pindan Hill, immediately 
without Ae walk of &ome, which enclose a part 
only of its wide and broken extent The Boi^ghese 
Gnrdent are professedly laid out in the Bnglidl 
style ; and though they certainly are not EngKsb^ 
they are, firom being devoid of trees clipped iirto 
shapes, and long strait avenues enclosed between 
evergrieen waiBs, by far the most beautiful pleasure* 
grounds in Rome. I was too much rejoiced to see 
oiMe more the niimatilated, untortured shades of 
nature, tbov^h ungrouped and unembeUished by 
the hand of taste, to qmrrel wkh the mdianchdy 
inoQotony of the seene,-«^with the formality of die 
stagnaiit pood, in which is erected die Temjde of 
£0eulapius,-*-*the woe-begone Nerrids^ that are obli- 
ged to '^sit cm rocks, and pnwte o^er flood and fell,^ 
i«*44lhfe tnodimi ruins that are tumbling about like 
bad actors, vainly trying to be tragical,-M>r the 
mock Aqueducts that have been built up only that 
tbey might be pulled down. 

Thf^i^ is One of the fine artii which is truly of 
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British growth, and in wfakb, by the unanimous 
voice of Europe, we excel all other nation^^he art 
of gardening. We have attained our perfection in 
it by the only means in which ])erfection in any of 
the fine arts is attainable,-— following simplicity, 
and obeying nature. This is the golden rule df 
taste. These are the only guides to beauty. But 
those who have sought it in distorting the lovely 
features of nature, and substituting the paltry con- 
ceits, of affectation for beautiful simplicity, have 
wapdered far from their aim. Such have been the 
means of our success ; its remoter causes I cannot 
but attribute to. that fondness for dome^c enjoy- 
ment which leads us to : embellish every thing that 
surrounds our home, or /that can «dd to its' plea- 
sures. Our country-houses, as well as gardens, are 
confessedly unrivalled ; they are the admiration of 
all |»ilightened foreigners, and their, superiority ari^ 
ses from being contrived, not like, those of other na- 
tions,, for the wonder of visitors, but for the happi- 
ness of their inmates,-— not for show, but for enjoy- 
ment. Long, oh long, may it be the boast of Eng- 
land, Ahat while other lands can shew more splendid 
palaces, hers are filled with happier, hmnes ! 

It is. indeed striking to a native of our wintry 
island, on coming to ^ climate where unlndden 
beauty springs around, and scarcely asks the hand 
oi cultivation, to see, instead of smiling shrubbe- 
ries, varying walks, scented flowers, budding blos- 
soms, and all the beautiful creations of English 
taste,— ^nothing but clipt evergreens, formal hedge- 
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rows, doleful fish-ponds, qarting founUuns, and 
frightfiil statues.. With<the sua and the soil oflta- 
ly, what :a paradise could be 'created by English 
gardening I 

It does not appear to me that the ancient Bo* 
mans, had a much, better taste in gardening than 
the modem Italians. Pliny, in his laboured descrip- 
tion of his! Tuscan Villa, tells us its gardens were 
adorned Iwith '^ figures joi various animals, cut in 
box; evergreens shaped into a thousand different 
forms; sometimes into letters expressing different 
names ; walls and hedges of clipped box ; and trees 
cut into a variety of dbapes ;^ so that what we abuse 
as Dutch, is really classical. Nothing, however, 
can make it otherwise than hideous ; and, be it the 
praise of o^riown nation to have introduced, true 
taste, and invented the art of landscape gardening; 
. The drive 'through the grounds of the Villa 
Borghese is very pleasant; the road winds along 
through deep evergreen groves of the ilex, the lau« 
rel, and the cypress, whose tall spiral form rises 
far above every other tree, and contrasts beauti* 
fully (With the pale and droopng weeping-willows 
that .bathe their flexile branches in the clear waters* 
But the. Columnar cypress itself, scarcely overtops 
1^ majestic, pine,^ which bears 6n high its broad 
horizontal head, and throws around its deep and 
spreading shade. This beautiful tree, which grows 



The pmu$ pinea of Linnaeus. 
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to (ifuch pelrfi^ottmdK0clfMMiCe»bf theiioUlfc,giTei 
tb the i^benery idMuC Rome iti peculiar dkanti. It 
has A character that ilo other poassnea; and iio« 
thing can be more in harmony with the knelanchcdy 
grandeur of thc) tmim k loVes to accompany, than 
its dai-k and motioiileaa benaty, and ite luocunant 
depth ot shade. It ia the same wiiick ehtna A> 
beautiftilly into tbe coibpoiutioa of Claude Lm* 
hiin^s liitidscapea; SuK;h aeencary a^ the floi^|;heaa 
Gardetm ^ould ne^er be Tiailed except i^n due 
sun shines forth undouded ; then the eoiitrast bei> 
tween the brightness of its rAjn^ the deep Uoe of 
th(^ hea^eiis, and the thick shisule of the gnNrea, b 
seen in all its beauty. 

The Cusiiio, at tbe extremity of the dmBi is 
Well woith seeing ; not for any thing it oontoias^ ifar 
its famous treasures of art are all gone, but for its 
own magnificence. The splendour of its maorblesy 
tad tbe beauty of its halls, mre unimpaired; Ii»- 
stead of its masterpieces of Grecian sculpture, we 
see now a Curtius oH horsebaek, throwing him^dtf 
into tbe gulf; and two groups of Bernini, a seowii^ 
ing David with his sling, atid ApoUo and Daphn^ 
who is in the act of undergoing the process of her 
transformation into a laureL Amongst scxme paSant^ 
ings of Luca Giordana and Onaumte, I remarked 
two beautiful winter landscapes by a paiiiter not 
known to Fame, and whose name I have unluddty 
forgotten. Till I saw these, I had always thought 
it impossible to paint a good snow-piece, but my 
prejudice is so far overcome, that I allow these to 
be the only good ones I ever saw, or expect to see. 
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jElueAe aee a grent m$ay vUk» io di» imm^ite 
neigkboorhood of Rome, and eyeii w'ufain ite walls ^ 
but I cabnot ooooeire that a fuirtitcular descriptkiBr 
of tiiem dil QQuld be amuniig to you. Every yilla 
lias pne Ca^ipcb and oftien laore iq its gr<^uu4s» 
fiut, perb^¥^, you may not have a vevy clear idea. 
qi what a Casii^Q U. Jt is a ^uji]$];ig, generally two 
stjtm^ tiigby and poatsumiig a auite of entertaiopg' 
rooms, f<»: coiofmj f^pd recreatioii, but no ^p-^ 
ii]|g*Fpoinfi ; md th^y are usually Qtted up with all 
the luxury of p^pting c^s^ sculpture. 
. Th^ Vill^ ^Idohraodini is bow iu the possessioo, 
qf Genetal MioUisu The gardens are gi^ t^ p^ar. 
saiit, axifd kept in excelleiit order. A eonsiderable^ 
number of aUGabut statues wd i^sciiptiqps, fare ar-r 
ranged in oo^ p^f t of tb^a^ Theie seei^ed to be 
a great multipUcatiou of Bfu^phus^s, Dianas, Meih 
cunes, Vi^^s^s^ and the copipion herd of #tajt;ii^ ;; 
but nothing remarkuble^ either for rarity or beaPr' 
tyr* Howeyeri I pu^ confess^ that I only gave> 
tJtieia ■$> h^isty gla^ce» for my whole c^ul wa^ iu tb^ 
flower beds. It w«^ fai,lly enough to be ^MV^$ but, 
tbere was such i^ delightful parofumon of rofies apd 
HlieS) and JQnquik and hyacinths, that wht9 Flpf^ 
h^sek*, w^th atl hfsr fresh-bcvn beautios^ appeared 
before me, I coqld nc^ think of musty <^ repi;e« 
sfmt^o^ pf thf» rest ^ the gods apd godid^sses ; 
Bg^ I waa fitill^regidmg my senses with their liiw^tSi 
wbe^ the sest of the party pretMUfn^d firofn th«^ bqvi^^ 
where there is a large collection of paintings, and, 
assuring me there was not one picture worth see- 
ing, dragged me Afmy with them* 

8 
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In the weedUcovered grounds ci the Villa Altieri, 
which are unconsdous of flowers, thore are some 
ranains of ancient buildings, that have ooca^on*' 
ed much dispute among the antiquaries, who have 

never been able to settle whether they belonged to 
the Ludus McLtutinus^ or place of exercise for the 
soldiers— or to public baths that were' contiguous 
to it— or to the Baths of St Helena, which might 
have extended here — or to fifty other things. 

In an excavation that was -made here, about the 
end of the seventeenth century, a chamber was dis- 
covered, adorned with arabesques and landscapes ; 
and a very large painting was saved, which was in 
the collection of Cardinal Massimi, and, I believe, 
was purchased by the late Lord Bristol. 
' The deserted and ruinous Casino contains no- 
thing, excepting one very small ancient painting of 
a man and horse, — a, common sepulchral device. 
The design is good, but the colouring faded. The 
servants say, and they are right, that it was brought 
from the tomb of Ovid ; but Venuti asserts it was 
found in the ruin in the garden.* 

On the deserted field of the Esquiline is the 
Villa Palombara, where the famous Discobolus of 
the Palazzo Massimi, and the more famous Melea- 
'ger, are said, to have been discovered. It once be- 
longed to Queen Christina of Swieden, who has left 
ujpon the little ddor-way, exactly opposite to the 
BuiA called the Trophies of Marius, a curious re- 



* Veouti, Parte i. capo. 7. 
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cord of her icreduUty. It consists of a collection of 
umntdligible words, signs, and triangles, given her 
by some alchymist, asthe rule to make gold, and 
which, no doubt, he had found successful, having 
obtained from her, and probably many other vota^ 
ries, abundance of that precious metal in exchange 
for it. But as she. could make nothing of it, she 
caused it to be inscribed here, in case any passen* 
ger, wiser than her^lf, should develope the mystic 
Mgns of this golden secret. 

All. these villas, and their grounds, are within the 
walls of Rome; so also, is the Villa Mattel, on the 
C.oelian Hill, now in the possession of the Prince of 
Peace ; whose name, so famous, or rather so infa^ 
mous in history, has fallen into such insignificance, 
that his very Existence would be forgotten, but for 
the diurnal rattle of his coach and six. One <^ the 
pleasures which. diversify his retired and moi^oto- 
nous life, seems to be adorning this villa, which he 
visits every day. His improvements, andtheposk. 
session of an Egyptian obelise, and the fiwpus Head 
of. Seneca, certidnly render^t worthy a visit. 

The Villa G^raud in Tra|^vere, has (O, rare in- 
vention !)'a Casi^,: built in the shape of a ship of 
war, winch staio^s most aj^sirOpriately and pacitod- 
ly on dry land! 

The ^. Villa Pamfili, on Mount Jjmiculusy com- 
mands^ from its summit, a, most beaiitiful prt)spect^ 
and.has in its gardens a tlieatre of fountains; each 
of which^ when set a-goiqg, performs its part, by 
spirting put driblets of water; not to mantionthe 
glory of the whole^ a statue of a Faun, standing in 
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a Bummei^hoiifie, with a lianrel origan hid bahlnd k, 
and set in motion by water, which grinds nwsic 
that you are is duty bound to suppose pf oceed^ 
ftiom the said mavble Faun, though he is neither 
sin^ng nor playing, and the flute in his hand is at 
arm^s length from his mouth* 

The Villa Lanti, also on Janlculus, is rathei^ 
better worth seeing than these ; and it has the rare 
reoommendation of being elean. It was buik by 
Giulio Romano, and it contiuns four rooms, tibe 
ceiltngs of which are painted, paitiiy by hiniflelf^ and 
partly by his pupils, in fresco, with some very 
pretty arabesques, portraits of Dantet, Fe^areh, 
Tasso, Boceacio, and the Fomari^a ; and with two 
fine eompositions of Clelia swimming o^er the Tu 
ber, and the discovery of the Sybils^ books on 
Mount Jaaiculus. 

The magnificent Villa Media, ahnoet the only 
m^em villa on the l^incian hill,-^the CoUis Hm^ 
ivlorum^'^ now converted into the French Adc^ 
demy, where^ at the charge of their own govei^K 
ment, a certdai number of young French aitists of' 
promise, enjoy the inestimable advantages of a lew 
yeans study at Rome. I think this institution as 
hcmourable to that ni^ion> as t^ want of it is dis^ 
graceful to our own. The illiberality, and the |mi^ 
ful penuridiM' spirit, our govemment has always 
mianifeited in every thing rdative to the arts, fenn' 
a remarkable contrast to its lavish expenditure in- 
all othen respects. The utility of sueh ah academy 
is loo obvious to require comment. Taste tfid ge^- 
nius ai'e confiiied to no rank ; and, in general, in attf 
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countries, men who have attained eminence in flie 
arts, have risen from the middle arid lower classes of 
society. To such men, thereifbre, in our remote 
island, poverty will, in most instances, be an insu- 
perable bar to the prosieciition of their studies in 
Italy, without whidh, I do not hesitate to say^ it is 
not to be expected that they should. ever become 
great artists. Thus, those who the most require 
such advantages, are entirely cut off from them. 
But this is an ungrateful subject, and I will not en- 
large upon it, i ' 
To return to the Roman villas — ^iione of which, 
I think, remain to mention, excepting those upon 
Monte Mario.* 

- It was a beautiful day in February, when spring 
already '* purpled all the earth with verdant flow- 
ers," and the blossoms of the peach aiid the necta- 
rine, by the road side, shed their fragrance through 
the air, that we ascended Monte Mario, which lies 
about a mile and a half to the north-west of Rome. 
The ascent is too steep for a carriage, and we dis- 
mounted and. walked to the top. It is from this hill 
that the inajesty of the Vatican is seen to most advan- 
tage ; and from hence, if I were a painter, I would 
*^draw it. The summit of Monte Mario is inclosi^d 
in the grounds of an old villa, but is fortunately left 
unmolested to its native carpet of soft gr^n turf. 



* Monte Mario^ a high hill^ about a mile and a half to the 
north of Rome^ is little noticed by, classic ^ters. It^is be- 
lieved to have been anciently the Clivus Cintis. Vide Nar- 
DiNi, Roma Antica, 
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which is canofHed by aDcie&t evergreens; and be- 
neadi their dark shade the proud dome of St Peter'^s 
4t its bii8e-«*the wbdings of the Tiber — Rome — 
ivith the distant oiountains that bound the Cam- 
tpBgaOf and the wit purple light the skies of Italy 
shed over the some, form a most striking and beau- 
tiful picture. 

On the other side of ifae hiU, about hsU way up, 
stands the ViUa Madama, whkh^ like every pos- 
session of. the royal house c£ Farnese, is in a state 
of decay, that presents a dreary contrast to the 
graddeiif of the scale on which it is constructed. 
The frescos^ designed by Raphael and executed by 
Giulio Romano, are mouldering on the mildewed 
walls of its porticos and saloons; but these designs 
are still most beautiful, though their colouring is 
faded, atid their spirit gone. 

They consist of a series of beautiful little [nctures, 
representing the Sports of Satyrs and Loves ; Juno, 
attended by her peacocks, Jupiter and Ganymede, 
and various subjects of mythology and fable. The 
paintings in the portico have been of first-rate ex- 
cellence ; and I cannot but regret, that designs so 
beautiful, should not be en^aved before their last 
traces disappear for ever. A deep frie2e on one of 
the deserted chambers^ representing angds^ flowers. 
Caryatides, &c. by Giulio Romano; and also a fine 
fresco on a ceiling, by Giovanni da Udine, of 
Phoebus driving his Heavenly Steeds, are in some- 
what better presarvaUcMi. 

It was in the groves that suttounded the Villa 
Madama, that the Pastor Fido of Guarini was re- 
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presented for the first time, before a brilliant circle 
of princes and nobles, such as these scenes will see 
no more, and Italy itself could not now produce. 
Even to the lofty height of Monte Mario, and to 
the villas, which crown the ancient hills of Rome, 
most part of which are contained within the walls, 
the gradually increasing scourge of the Malaria has 
now spread its baleftil influence, dnd broods over 
their summer beauty, like a lurking Demon of De- 
struction. 
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VILLA ALB AN I. 



The magnificent galleries and porticos of the 
Villa Albani, are filled with the most precious col- 
lection of ancient sculpture, that any private cabi- 
net ever contained; and even those great public 
museums, which have been accumulated by the la- 
bour of nations and of ages, can scarcely boast any 
more rare and valuable than this still is ; though it 
has been robbed of many of its choicest treasures. 

Its beauty and rarity so strongly excited the cu- 
pidity of the French, that, although private pro- 
perty, they had carriedjoflF upwards of two hundred 
pieces of sculpture, and had packed up many more 
ready for embarkation, when the unexpected re- 
verses of their Emperor drove the plunderers be- 
yond the Alps. 

The diminished fortune of their present proprie- 
tor, the Prince Albani, rendered him unable to in- 
cur the heavy expence of their re-transportation ; 
and the inimitable relievo ot Antinous is the only 
"^ne that has been brought back. 
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Impoverished as this museum is, so inexhausti- 
ble are its treasures, that I have spent whole m(»rn- 
ings in its beautiful cabinets, and reluctantly left 
them only with the last light of day, without feeling 
that I have yet sufficiently seen it. Many collec- 
tions, indeed, are more numerous; but none are so 
choice. In general, with much that is beautiful, 
there is more that is bad ; even the magnificent 
halls of the Vatican contain a good deal of very 
mediocre sculpture; so also does the Capitol^— the 
Gallery of Florence, — ^and that still finer collection 
— ^the Studii of Naples. But here there is scarcely 
a single piece that is not remarkable either for its 
rarity or beauty, and their intrinsic value is only 
exceeded by the taste and elegance with which 
they are arranged. Volumes might, and have been 
written upon this museum. It was the school of 
the celebrated Winkelman, and he has left so com- 
plete and critical an account of its sculptures,* that 
it would be the height of presumption in me to par- 
ticularize them; indeed, I almost feel afraid to 
speak of them at all, lest I should be led to dwell 
too long upon what is so interesting iii inspection, 
and so dull in description. 

The villa, or casino, in which they are placed, 
by far the most beautiful building of the kind I 
have seen at Rome, possesses a light polished ele- 



* Chiefly in his Mouumenti Inediti, and also in the Siot^ia 
deW Arte, The reader will find a more than complete cata- 
logue of them in the Indicazione Antiquaria, which contains 
those taken away. 
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gance, and a decorated beauty, which u truly Ita- 
lian, and accords with the scene, the climate, and 
the statuary. 

In the principal portico, which is sustained by 
forty-four magnificent columns of various marbles, 
stands a line of emperors ; rare bassi rilievi are eiw 
cased in the walls ; Egyptian Sphinxes rest on the 
marble pavement, and at the far extremity appears 
Juno Lucinit, descending from Olympus to Erebus, 
bearing her tordl ; her drapery blown back by the 
wind'^ — ^her feet in air— -(the whole figure being ad- 
vanced in front of the lofty pedestal,) and her easy 
rapid gliding motion through mid air, are repre- 
sented with so much art, that the statue actually 
seems to move. It seems indeed to realize the de- 
scription of the ancient poets, who compare the pro- 
gress of Juno to that velocity with which Thought 
can traverse distant regions. 

The unique Statue of Domitian, the only one 
which has escaped destruction, was found broken, 
and buried under ground, the limbs, head, and 
body sundered, and hacked all over with the furi- 
ous blows of axes, (the marks of which are still vi- 
sible,) proofs of the violence that had been used to 
destroy every image of the monster whose crimes 
had disgraced humanity. 

Attached to the lower part of the building, are 
two galleries, chiefly filled with Termini, or Her- 
mes,* of Grecian philosophers or poets ; many of 



* It can scarcely be necessary to observe^ that all the fi- 
gures of this description^ bore originally the head of Mercury, 
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which are unkoown, and many of very dottbtf ul au- 
thenticity. The mosat inta:ie^ing I saw, were the 
fine genuine head of Epicunus, the Mercury with 
the double inscription, and the very ancient and ca- 
rious Statue of the Priestess of Isi% bearing a si»- 
trum of bronze and marble prefericulum; its fine 
drapery, of the kind called !Ebruscan, is mpre pro^ 
perly of the early Grecian sehool, and the head 
bears a ckne resemblance to those of the Eg^a 
marbles. 

By far the finest statues in the lower part of the 
building, are the two exquisitely beaufiftil Carya- 
tides^ represeating Grecian Canephoras, or basket- 
bearers, carrying their offerings to the Temple of 
Venus, or Pallas. They were foimd on the Appian 
Way, near the tomb of Cecilia Metetta, a&d must 



&om which they daived theii: generiG natoie. They were 
v^ry CQwrntm among the micietijCiB^ and some hisve supposed 
that they were even used as pos^ lor gatei^ a^d fences^ about 
their pleasure grounds. To their multiplicity we owe many 
heads of the ancients^ which would otherwise have been irre- 
coverably lost. These figures are nearly of the human height, 
with heads only ; the rest of the marble unfbrmed, and slo- 
ping graiosUy down to thebase^ as if the man had been im- 
Inured in a marble case up to the sfaoulden. In fiict^ horrible 
—incredibly horrible as the tal^ may seem, tlus &Lte was 
once endured by a human being. An unfortunate^ but guilty 
woman, was walled up alive in this manner by her own son, 
her head only being left at liberty ; and fed with bread and 
water for the space of about thirteen months, when she died. 
The fact is mentioned in Ginguene's Mhf. Literaire de fltn- 
lie ; but I cannot remember in what part of it. 
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have once adorned some Roman villa or sepulchre. 
According to the inscriptions upon them, they are 
the work of Criton and Nicolaus, Grecian sculptors, 
who are supposed to have come to Rome before the 
death of Julius Caesar. 

I must pass over the beautiful ancient copies of 
the Cupid bending his Bow, and the Fatin of Prax- 
iteles; the two Ptolemies of Egypt, — ^the unique 
Nemesis, — the figure of Marsyas, suspended to a 
tree, the living victim of the vengeance of Apollo 
-^the rilievo, in Rosso Antioo marble, of Diogenes 
in his Tub talking to Alexander the Great,— -Dae- 
dalus forming the wings of Icarus,— -and a thousand 
other admirable works,— and conduct you to the 
grand rilievo of Rome Triumphant, guarding the 
principal entrance. . 

The pretended Statue of Brutus, but more pro- 
bably of a Roman actor, and several others here, 
will not detain you long; but the colossal masks^ 
the ancient pcuntings, the curious mosaics, and the 
rare bassi rilievi, which decorate the walls, will 
greatly impede your progress up the staircase. 

In the oval vestibule at the top, between the two 
noble columns of giallo antico, appears the cele-. 
brated and beautiful little Statue of the Faun. The ' 
grand rilievo represents the Sacrifice of Mithra, an 
exquisite piece of sculpture ; and the ancient mar- 
ble frieze, all the minutiae of the Circus races. 

A little room is furnished with singularly beau- 
tiful tapestry, executed from deigns of the Flemish 
School, at Rome, by one of Cardinal Albania's own 
servants, who discovered an uncommon talent for 
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the art, and, 'encouraged by his master, established 
a mahufactbry of it» which has long iniice perished. 
. In the most beautiful little apartment, or cabi- 
net, as it is called, that was ever beheld, are con- 
taihed some of the choicest treasures of art. The 
beauty of the little bronze Statue of the Famese 
Hercules, the Paljas, the Diana, the Canopus, the 
exquisite little Faun with the Thyrsus, the Dio- 
genes, the Expiation of Hercules, the alabaster 
busts and inimitable bassi rilievi,' are all surpassed 
by. the famous ApaOo Saurocionos, which, in the 
judgment of Winkelman, is the original of Praxi- 
teles, described by Pliny, wd the most beautiful 
bronze statue now left in the world.* It was found 
in a perfect state upon Mount Aventine, but the 
trunk of the tree and the lizard are wanting. These 
are preserved in an ancient copy, said to be very in- 
ferior, which was in the Borghese Collection."!* 

There is a curious little sculpture in Emerald 
Plcunij (Plasma di Smeraldo,) a sort of green crys- 
tallization, (not, however, according to mineralo- 
gists, bearing any real affinity to the emerald,) said 
to be the only known specimen in sculpture of this 
substance. 

It is impossible for me to describe to you the 
richness, delicacy, beauty, and taste, either of this 
costly cabinet itself, of the next that follows it, or 



* Winkelman^ Hist, de I'Art, liv. vi. chap. 2, v. 47 — 50. 

t The Borghese Collection was given up by Prince Bor- 
ghese to the French. The whole, or the greatest i)art of it, is 
now in the Louvre. 
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cyf tke gnat indl. I might teU of oaUagi pvirted 
by M eags, of floon paved with pictuted mosairt^ of 
walls inlaid widi predoiis alabasters, of oolanna and 
ptlastera of polished porphyry and ancient marUeo, 
of mirrors, of gilding, of niches, and of guns wiib- 
out end ; but I could neyer convey to you the cflBset 
to the eye of such magnificence, united with such 
taste— <tf materials so rich, and architecture so h^toj^ 
tiful. 

In one of the alcoves of this noble halt, stonda by 
far the finest statue c^ Jup»ter I have ever seen, and 
the other is filled by the finest statue of Minerva m 
the world, which is pronounced by Wmkehnan to be 
the only monument now existing at Rome, of the 
sublime style of art that lasted from the age ef 
Phidias to that of Praxiteles.* It is in perfect 
preservation, — afresh, as when it first issued from the 
sculptor^s hands. Nothing can exceed the majesty 
of the figure, nor the exqui^te grace of tlie ^hvpery . 
There is a peculiarity in the Mffs and helmet, which 
has given rise to much learned and tedious discus- 
sion. 

I must pass over, unnoticed, the four beautiful 
bassi rilievi in this magnificent hall, of Marcus Au« 
reliuB, the Choice of Hercules, Icarus and Daedalus, 
and Bellerophon holding Pegasus — ^though hours 
may well be spent in examining them, and conduct 
you into a little sitting-room, in the marble chimney- 

* Hist, de TArt. liv. iv. c. 6. § 28. Besides this Minerva, 
Niobe and her Children are the only other sculptures WinkeU 
man classes as works of this epoch,— -^^ du Style Sublimf" 
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pfice c^ irliicb, is fixed the far-famed riiie^o of An- 
tinous, erowned with lotus flowers. If the Minerva 
be a mofuunent of the ^' auMime styky Urn is isk 
eoirtestably a qpeciinen o£ the *' beau siyl^ of art, 
w&ich began with Praxiteles, and lasted until the 
dedioe of taste once more introduced imitaticm of 
the Egyptian. The characteristic of the **beau 
stjJe^ was grace ;-— bat '^ Girace,'" says Winkelman, 
'^ as rerered by the andnents, was of two kinds,-?- 
the one of celestial^ the odier of human birth ;^ — 
one, ^^ the oompanion of the gods, the divine off- 
spring; o£ heaven, addresses itself to the nund rather 
than the^eye^ conceals itself in the inmost recesses of 
de soul,, and reveals itself only to gifted g^iius. 
It was this grace which inspired Fhidia®.^^ *^ The 
seeond gi^aee, the humble and eartli^bom ccttnpanton 
of the other, gives to beauty its charm, and alone 
d^gnfr to visit the modern masters of art. But the 
great masters of the ^ beau style^ associated the first 
grace with the second ;^ — and there can surely be 
no better instance of their union, (the Apollo Bel- 
vedere excepted,) than in this exquisite fragment of 
sculpture, wluch it is no exaggeraidon to say, we can re- 
turn to gaze at for ever with unwearying admiration. 
It is supposed to have formed a part of the Apo- 
theosis of Antinous ; the hand, in which the restorer 
has now placed a garland of flowers,, seems, from 
its position, to have held the reins, and the figure to 
have been placed in a car of triumph, in which man- 



* Hist, de I'Art. liv. iy. c. 6. § 30, 37, &c. 
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ner the ancients represented the elevation of their 
heroes to gods, as commonly as borne on the wings 
of the eagle. ^^ As fresh, and as highly-finished, as 
if it had just left tlie studio of the sculptor, this 
work, after the Apollo and the Laocoon, is, per- 
haps, the most beautiful monument of antiquity 
which Time has transmitted to us.^^*. I could not 
but feel as if it had been treated with degradation, 
in being stuck into a common chimn^-piece. 

I shall conclude by mentioning the famous The- 
tis, so long an ornament of this museum, which was 
carried off by the French to adorn the Louvre. . It 
was originally discovered by Cardinal Albani, in 
making an excavation at the Villa of Aiitoniaus 
Pius, at Lanuvium, ^^ but it is assuredly a work of 
a date far anterior to that age, and undeniably one 
of the most beautiful figures of antiquity .""(• 

From the attitude — an oar in the left hand, rest- 
ing on a Triton, and one of the legs a little raised, 
as if riding on the prow of a vessel— it is conjec- 
tured to represent Thetis, though it may be the 
Gnidian Venus, sumamed the Venus of prosperous 
navigation. Winkelman goes into ecstasies about 
it. ^^ In no female statue,'^ he exclaims, ^^ scarce- 
ly even in the Venus di Medicis, do we see, as ia 
this, la fraichmr et Fmnocence de la plug tendre 
jeunesse^ &c. and yet this statue, with all the 
^ bloom of tender youth,' had no head! — But he 



* Winkelman^ Hist, de TArt, liv. vi. chap. 7. § 28. 
t Ibid. liv. vi. chap. 7. § 39. 
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supplies the want ivith a head like a rose*bud. 
** Upon this beautiful body,**' he adds, " rimagi- 
nation aime d placer une tite semblable a un boutan 
de rose gui commence d s^epanouir^'''^ &c. &e. The 
head which the restorer has placed upon it, is not 
in the least like a h)se-bud ; but when a fine an- 
cient statue has but an indifferent modern head, 
which often happens, the best way is to look at it as 
if it had none. The raptures,' however, into which 
Winkehnan is thrown by this head, which he sees 
only in imagination, are nothing to the -transports 
excited by the body which he actually beholds ;— 
and he hopes '^ he may be forgiven for believing, 
that the poets of Greece alluded to this very sta- 
tue, when they spoke of the limbs of Thetis, as 
the model of beauty. The man of genius,'* he pro^ 
ceeds, ^' at the sight of this beautiful Nereid, trans- 
ported beyond the time of Homer, sees Thetis ri- 
sing from the bosom of the ocean — before she was 
sensible to the love of any mortal^— before her union 
with Peleus was thought of — ^before her youthful 
charms had kindled the passion of the three gods 
— ^before even the first ship had cut the waves of 
the Mgean sea — for the prow on which she rests her 
foot, is only an attribute to make her known."* 

He goes on in this way through several pages. 
What he did not do well, I cannot hope to do bet- 
ter. Perfection in art, is, indeed, indescribable. 
All we can learn from the most ingenious descrip- 



* Hist, de TArt, liv. vii. chap. 7, § 40. 
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lion by the man of taste and genius, or the critic of 
judgment and discemiAent, is, that the thing de- 
scribed must be something very pretty. Such th^ 
Hietis certainly is, as all who hare seen the original 
now at Paris, or the cast at Rome, must allow. 

If I were to enumerate all the sculptures in the 
slnaller casinos, porticos, biltiaxd rooms, coffbe-house, 
&c«, wUdi, however, are, in general, inferior to 
those of the great building, I Aoiild but vainly 
try to give you an idea of the treasures of this mu- 
seum,— -of the beautiful statues I have left wholly 
unmentioned, of the curious mosaics, the anci^it 
paintings, the bronzes, the inscriptions, the marbk 
columns, the vases, the sarcophagi, and the innimie- 
rable and inestimable bassi rilievi, which adorn this 
wcHiderful temple of art. The hours of pleasure I 
have spent within it are over. This very day I 
have visited it for the last time, and its remembrance 
is all tliat i^ left me.* 



* I ought to hsye mentioned^ what WinkdmaB pronoimoes 
to be one of the six finest has reliefs in the worlds — the Mar^ 
rlage of Feleus and Thetis ; — but I grieve to say, that by some 
unfortunate chance, in all my visits to the Villa Albani, I 
never saw this remarkable piece of sculpture, if indeed it still 
remains there. 
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THE POPE. 

To-day we were presented to the Pope in a sum- 
mer-house of the Vatican gardens, where he went 
to receive us; for his Holiness may not admit a 
female within the sanctuary of his palace. Now, to 
my thinking, his stealing in iMs private mannar into 
the garden to meet ladies^ according to a previous 
assignation, wears a much more equivocal appear- 
ance, and might, indeed, give rise to much scandal. 

Five o^clock was the hour fixed for the interview ; 
and we had just arrived at the indicated summer- 
house, which contains two good carpetted drawing- 
rooms, when, ** punctual as lovers to the moment 
swom,^ the Pope entered*— took off his large round 
red hat, and, severally bowing to us both, passed on 
into the inner room, whither we were conducted by 
Cardinal ' , and presented. But, aisB ! here the 
similitude failed—the natural order of things was 
reversed-i-fiir instead of the Pope, like an impassion- 
ed lover, dropj^ng down on his knees to us, it was 
ovi^ business to kneel to htm. 
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This, however, his holiness, being apprised of 
our being Luilieraniy would by no means allow. 
Instead of his toe, we kissed his hand, which cere- 
mony being performed, he seated us beside him, 
and chatted with us very pleasantly for half an hour 
— told us about old times, and old stories, and all 
he used to do when he was a Ragazzo, '^ Like all 
other old people,**" he said, laughing good-humour- 
edly, ^^ he thought all things were changed for the 
worse. The very seasons were changed— opinions 
were changed— -times were changed,''—** Tutto e 
mitkUo : prima le teste^ e pot gli tempi : sopra tutto 
son mutdto io^'" continued he, laughing; and he 
drew a very droll picture of what he was when a 
mischievous little urchin. He was polite enough 
to choose to think, " it was scarcely poisrible we 
could be English, though he had heard so-— we 
spoke Italian so well ; and could hardly believe 
we had only been a few months in Italy. He said 
he particularly disliked speaking French— he sup- 
]>osed, because he spoke it particularly ill ; but, in- 
deed, he had little reason to like any thing French."'' 
Seizing upon this opening, we made some remarks 
on the occupation of Italy by the French, which 
drew from him a most energetic picture of the mi- 
series which they had brought upon. this unhappy 
land— ^f the wrongs they had committed, and the 
curse they had entailed upon it. " You see it now,? 
he added, 5^ a changed country, exhausted and 
bleeding under the wounds of its enemies. ' Their 
rapacity, not content with despoiling it of its orna- 
ments, has robbed it of its prosperity, and of that 

7 
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spirit of internal peiu:e and ooiieOrd, vhMi ilo tim^ 
can restore/' 

He spoke of Veniee, hia native state, of its flou- 
lishing condition before they seized it— of the rar 
pid destruction to which it has ever since been has- 
tening. 

I happened to observe, how fortunate it was, that 
they had been. compelled to restore all they had 
plundered, flrom Rome, (meamo^ works of art), 
^^ AU !^ he exclaimed-P»<< What ! have they restio^ 
red the blood th^ have spilt-^he wealth they have 
sMpiandered-^the morals they have corrupted? 
Have they restored the noble families they redu- 
ced to beggary-«»the sons to the mot|iers they ren- 
dered ohitdless*— the husband to the widow ?^ 

When venerable age is roused to the energy and 
emotion we e:&pect only from youth^-rwhen the 
quenched eye lightens, and the hoary locks are 
shook with the bitter sense of wrcmgs and regrets, 
th^e is something sacred in its feelings, whi<^ 
commands our respect and awe. 

This bur^ of feeling over, he spoke of the French 
with that mildness of spirit, which is the gpv^rning 
principle o[ his truly Christian character, *^ In 
sorrow more than anger^^ he seemed to look on tlie 
past; and througbout^^that indescribaUe some- 
thing far stronger than words-ria the tone» ey^, 
mind, and gesture, made us feel that it was abhor- 
rence of injustice, vi4>l^ee^Qp{»resaaon, and iftiplety, 
and not the sense of personal in}in*y and insult, tb^t • 
moved the virtuous indignation of this venerable 
old man ; whose meekness, patience, and humility, 

VOL. III. I 
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have through life been his most characteristic qua- 
lities. 

Wc retired with his blessing, and an invitation 
to return again, which we are told is, as well as the 
length of our interview, very rare. Accordingly, 
we are much flattered. The honour of having him 
all to ourselves-^fbr even the Cardinal retired-— 
was, however, I beUeve, purely accidental. In 
general, he holds a female levee, tfnd receives all 
at once* Every body is deured to be dressed up 
to the throat, and to wear a val, which is, howev^*, 
almost always thrown back. Some of our very scru- 
pulous countrywomen have declined presentation 
to the Pope, because it goes against their con- 
sciences to call him Vostra Santitd. There are 
certainly some people who strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel. * 

I forgot to answer one of your queries. You tell 
me tliat you hear the Pope is a bigot. I can only 
tell you, in proof of his liberality, that he permits 
the English to have regular public worship, accord- 
ing to the rites and service of our own heretical 
church ; and that during three successive winters, 
we have had a set of rooms openly hired for the 
express purpose. I cannot exactly say, that he 
gave his consent ; for when it was asked, he rather 
signified that it might be as well to do it without 

it. . : ; 

If the spirit of Miurtin Luther could look down, 
he would surely rejoice to see his own tenets and 
institutions openly practised in the very city, which 
would have burnt him for holding them. 
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This toleraiioa of Lutheranism is, however, an 
unprecedented circumstance ; and some of the car- 
dinals are extremely scandalized with this unhallow- 
cd licence, and even pretend ignorance of it. To 
those to whom I know it is peculiarly obnoxious, I 
have a mischievous pleasure in introducing the sub- 
ject, as if by chance ; for instance, at the conver- 
sazione on Sunday evenings, complaining of the 
rooms having been too much crowded in the morn- 
iog during the English service, or lamenting that 
we were likely soon to lose one of our best preach- 
ers, &c. &c.— or remarking, as if in compliment, 
the liberal policy of the Court of Rome, in now 
permitting the exercise of our religion, almost as 
freely as we allow of theirs. 
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PJIOCESSION TO TH£ MIN£»VA.-— PALH SfJNPAY. 

Rome is full of piigrims, who, with their staff's, 
their scrips, their cockle-shells, their oil-skin tip- 
pets, and their large slouch hats, remind one more 
of days of yore and tales of romance, than any 
thing one could have expected to have seen reali- 
^sed in the nineteenth century. 

It is also crowded with nluch less picturesque 
objects, — carriages full of bewildered Forestieriy 
driving about and seeking for a place wherein to 
lay their heads, i^ vdin. Every hotel and lodging 
is full, even to overflowing, with curious heretics : 
every church is crowded with devout Romans ; and 
every pulpit resounds with the stentorian voice of 
some Friar, denouncing, with all the vehemence of 
Italian energy and gesticulation, the horrors of 
hell, and demonstrating that his congregation are 
in the fair way to tumble into that fiery abyss. A 
preacher has not the smallest chance of popularity 
here, who does not frighten his auditors out of their 
senses. Even in the open Piazzas, these zealous 
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Friars raise their crudfix, and hold totth to the 
gaping multitude. 

Frequent processions d p^iitents, covered with 
long dark robes, which pass over the head and 
have holes cut for the eyes, girded round the waist 
with ropes, preceded by a large black cross, and 
bearing skulls and bones and begging-boxes for the 
souls in Purgatory, are to be seen pas^ng in silmee 
along the streets, oat gliding through the solitude of 
the Colosseum, or beneath the Triumphal Arches 
and ruins of ancient Rome. A party <if the^ mys- 
terbusJooking figures that I saw yesterday emer- 
ging from the Arch of Titus, aud entering the 
Colosseum, where they knelt in silence and in deep 
prayer upon its once blood-stained area before the 
Altars erf* the Via Cruds, had a very striking ef- 
fect. All these are forerunners of the holy week, 
to which immense multitudes still flock from all 
parts ; though noto, I believe, more from curiosity 
than piety, and for amusement than penitence. A 
real penance, however, it has proved to me ; and 
if I were to live in Rome for fifty years, I would 
never go through it again ; though I am glad that 
I have seen it once — ^now that it is over. Before 
the Holy Week, our sufferings began : We were 
disturbed the very morning after our return from 
Naples, with the information that it was a grand 
festa*— the Festa of the Annunciation, and that a 
gtandfunzione was to take place at the Church of 
Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, preceded by a still 
more superb procession—and that we must get up 
to see it, which we accordingly did ; and drove 
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Uirough streets lined with expecting crowds, and 
windows hung with crimson and yellow silk dra- 
peries, and occupied by females in their most gor- 
geous attire, till we made a stop near the church be- 
fore which the Pope^s horse-guards, in their splen- 
did fuU-dress uniforms, were stationed to keep the 
ground ; all of whom, both officers and. men, wore 
in thor caps a sprig of myrtle, as a sign of rejoa- 
ong. After waiting a ^ort time, the procession 
appeared, headed by another detachment of the 
guards, moimted on prancing black chargers, who 
rode forward to clear the way, accompanied by such 
a flourish of trumpets and kettle-^rums, that it 
looked like any thing but a peaceable or religious 
proceeding. This martial array was followed by 
a bareheaded priest, on a white mule, bearing tlie 
Host in a gold cup, at the sight of which every 
body, — not accepting our coachman, who dropped 
down]^ on the box,«-feU upon their knees, and we 
were left alone, hereticdly «tting in the open ba. 
rouche 

, The Pope, I understand, used formerly to ride 
. upon the white mule himself; whether in memory 
of our Saviour'^a entrance into Jerusalem on an ass 
or no, I cannot say ; and all the Cardinals used to 
{iollow him in their magnificent robes of state, mount- 
ed either on mules or horses ; and as the Eminentk- 
simi* are, for the most part, not very eminent 
horsemen, they were geneirally tied on, lest they 



* Eminentittimo is the titk by which a Cturditial is address, 
ed in conversation. 
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sliould fumble off. This cavsdcade must have been 
a very entertaining sight. I understand that Pius 
VI., who was a very handsome man, kept up tUs 
custom, but the present Pope is Tar too infirm for 
such an enterprise ; so he followed the man on the 
white mule, in his state coach ; at the very aght of 
which, we seemed to have made a jump back of two 
hundred years at least. It was a huge machine, 
composed almost entirely of plate-glass, fixed in a 
ponderous carv^fd and gilded frame, through which 
was distinctly visible the person of the venerable 
old Pope, dressed in robes of white and silver, and 
incessantly giving his benediction to the people, by 
a twirl of three fingers; which are typical of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; the last be- 
ing repreisented by the little finger. 

On the gilded back of this vehicle, the only part 
I think that was not made of glass, was a picture of 
the Pope in his chair of state, and the Virgin Mary 
ai hisJfeeL This extraordinary machine was drawn 
by six black horses, with superb harness of crimson 
velvet and gold; tlie coadimen, or rather postil- 
lions, were dressed in coats of inlver stufi^, with crim- 
son vdvet breeches, and full-bottomed wigs well 
powdered^ without hats. 

Three coaches^ scarcely less antiquely superb, 
followed with the assistant Cardinals, and the rest 
of the train. In the inside of the church, the usual 
tiresome ceremonies went on that take place when 
the Pope is present. He is seated on a throne, or 
chair of state ; the Cardinals, in succession, ap- 
proach and kiss his hand, retire one step, and 
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makt three bows or ilods, one to Idm in fircmt^ and 
one on the ri^t hand, and anotb^ on the left; 
which^ I am told^ are intended fen: him, (ms the per* 
sonification of the father,) and for die Son, and for 
Ae Holj Ghost, on eithei^ side of him ; and all the 
Car^nals having gone through these motion^ and 
the inferior priests having kissed his toe— that is» 
the cross embroidered on his shoe— high mass be* 
fpna. The Pope kneels during the elevation of the 
Host) prays in ulence before the high altar, gets 
up and sits down, reads something out of a great 
book which they bring to him with a lighted taper 
held beside it (which must be eminently useful in 
the broad day-light;) and, having gone through 
many more such ceremonies, finally ends as he b^ 
gan, with giving his benediction with three fingers, 
all the way as he goes out. 

During all the time of this high mass, the Pope^s 
military band, stationed on the platform in front of 
the church, played so many clamorous martial airs, 
that it would have effectually put to flight any ideas 
of religious solemnity — ^if any there had been. 

The Pope on this day gives to a certain number 
of young women, a marriage portion of fifty crowns^ 
or sometimes more. Such of them as choose to be* 
cotne the spouse of he&ven, carry it to a convent, 
in which case it is always a larger sum. We ex- 
pected to have seen them walk in the procession, 
but it seems the practice has fallen into disuse, and 
they did not appear. Formerly, the Pope used to 
portion from one to two hundred young girls, but 
now that his finances are reduced, the number is 
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neoenarily more limited. We heard contradictory 
accounts of the numbers portioned to^lay ; the high- 
est statement was between seventy and eighty. , 

This exhibition over» we had luckUy no more pro. 
cessicms to see till Palm Sunday came, which, at 
half-past right o^clock, beheld us seated in the Sistine 
Chape], where we waited a full hour before the Pope 
made his appearance. At last he entered, attired 
in a robe of scarlet and gold, which he wore over 
his ordinary dress, and took his throne. The Cari* 
dinals, who were at first dressed in under-robes of 
a violet-oolour, (the mourning for Cardinals,) with 
dieir rich antique lace, scarlet trains, and mantles of 
ermine, suddenly got quit of these accoutrements^ 
and arrayed themselves in most splendid vestments, 
which had the appearance of being made of carved 
gold. The tedious ceremony of each separately kiss* 
ing the Pope^s hand, and making their three little 
bows, bring gone through ; and some little chaunt. 
ing and fidgetting about the altar being got oyer ; 
two palm branches, of seven or e%ht feet in lengthy 
were brought to the Pope, who, after raising over 
them a cloud of incense, bestowed his benediction 
upon them : Then a great number of smaller palms 
were brought, and a Cardinal, who acted as the 
Pope^s aide-de-camp on this occasion, presented one 
of these to every Cardinal as be ascended the steps 
c^ the throne, who again kissed the Pope^s hand 
and the palm, and retired. Then came the Arch* 
bishops, who kissed both die Pope'*s hand and toe^ 
followed by the inferior orders of clergy, in regular 
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gradations, who only kissed tlie toe, as they carried 
ofi' their palms. ; 

The higher dignitaries being at last provided with 
palms, the Deacons, Canons, Choristers, Cardinals'* 
train-bearers, &c., had eadi to receive branches of 
olive, to which, as well as to the palms, a small cross 
was suspended. At last, all were ready to act their 
parts, and the procession was drawn up in readiness 
to move : It began with the lowest in clerical rank, 
who moved off two by two, rising gradually, till 
they came to Prelates, Bishops, Archbishops, and 
Cardinals, and terminated by the Pope, borne in his 
chair of state (sedia gestatoria) on mens^ shoulders, 
with a crimson canopy over his head. By far the 
most striking figures in the procession were the Bi« 
diops and Patriarchs of the Armenian Church. One 
of them wore a white crown, and another a crimson 
crown glittering with jewels. The mitres of the 
Bishops were also set witli precious stones ; and 
their splendid dresses, and long wavy beards of 
silver whiteness, gave them a most venerable and 
imposing appearance. 

The procession issued forth into the Sala Borgia, 
(the hall behind the Sistitie Chapel,) and marched 
round it, forming nearly a circle ; for by the time 
the Pope had got out, the leaders of the procession 
had nearly got back again ; but they found the gates 
of the chapel closed against them, and on admittance 
being demanded, a voice was heard from within, in 
deep recitative, seemingly inquiring into their busi- 
ness, or claims for entrance there. This was answered 
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bj the choristers from the procession in the hall ; and 
after a chaunted parley of a few minutes, the gates 
were again opened, and the Fope, Cardinals, and 
Priests returned to their seats. Then the Passion 
was chaunted ; and then a most tiresome long service 
commenced, in which the usual genuflections, and 
tinkling of little bells, and dressings, and undress- 
ings, and walking up and coming down the steps of 
the altar, and bustling about, went on ; and which 
at last terminated in the Cardinals all embracing 
and kissing each other, which is, I am told, the 
kiss of peace. 

You must be nearly as tired with this account of 
this long Jiinzioney as I was of seeing it, and it is 
quite impossible you can be more so. 

The procession would really have been worth 
seeing, if it had taken place in St PieterV Church 
instead of this confined little chapel and hall, which, 
from the crowding and squeezing, the fine dresses, 
and palm branches, and all the pomp of the page- 
ant, lost their effect. 

The palms are artificial, plaited of straiw, or the 
leaves of dried reeds, so as to resemble the real 
branches of the palm-tree, when their leaves are 
plaited, which are used in this manner for this ce- 
remony, in the Catholic colonies of tropical climates. 
These artificial palms, however, are topped with 
some of the real leaves of the palm-tree, brought 
from the shores of the Gulf of Genoa. 
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LETTER LXXIIL 

THE HOLY WEEK — THE MISEBEBE — ^HOLY THUBS- 
JDAY— PROCESSIONS-— THE INTEBMEKT OF CUBIST 
— SEFULCHBAL ILLUMINATIONS OT THE FAOLINA 
CHAPEL— -THE WASHING OP FEET — THE SEBVING 

AT TABLE — THE PENITENZA MAGGIOBE THE 

CBOSS OF FIBE— THE ADOBATION BY THE POPE 
ANB CABDINALS-^THE RELICS— ILLUMINATED 
SEPULCHBE OF CHBIST AT ST ANTONIO DE POB- 
TOGHESI— -CONCEBT OF SACREB MUSIC. 

Wis eojoyed three days^ relaxation from the tolls 
of the Holy Week ; for we did not go to see the 
body of St Joseph o{ Arimathea at St FeteFs on 
Tuesday, which we might have done ; but on Wed* 
nesday evening, in our impatience to secure places 
jEbr tl^ first Miserere in the Sistine Chapel, we went 
at three o^clock, and sat waiting nearly an hour and 
a half, before the service commenced. Even at that 
hour, however, the gentlemen had difficulty enough 
in finding standing room, so great waa the prpssu]:e 
in the confined space allotted to them. Many were 
unable to get in from want of room ; and many were 
turned back, from presenting themselves in boots 
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or trowsers, instead of silk stockings ; for no man 
may attend this service df religion and penitence, 
unless he be dressed as if going to a ball ; and if 
he has any description of military uniform, it is 
highly expedient for him to wear it. 

The seats for the ladies are at the lower end of 
Jihe chapel, where we are caged up behind a ^ded 
grate, like so many wild beasts ; being accounted 
almost as mischievous animals among Popes and 
Cardinals. We were all dressed, according to his 
Holiness^s taste, in black, and with veils ; and I am 
told, we looked like ^ sisterhood of nuns through 
the grate. 

An elevated place, called the Tribune, appropri- 
ated for kings and the princes of royal blood, was 
pccupied by the old ex-King and Queen of Spain, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, the Queen, and young 
King of Etruria, the Duke and Duchess of Grenoa, 
the Prince Carignano, the young heir of Turin, 
and several other sprigs of fresh budding, or blight- 
ed, royalty. Behind them sat the foreign ambassa- 
dors, all in a row. 

When at last the service, which the Italians call 
the MatiuHno deUe Tenehre^ did commence, no- 
thing could exceed my disappointment It was in 
no degree superior to the most ordinary chaunt of 
a Catholic church ; and finding nothing in it to 
occupy me, I amused myself with watching the ill- 
oonceided drowsiness of many of the cardinals, who, 
having just risen from dinner, seemed to have the 
greatest difficulty in refraining from taking their 
customary siesta. Though broad day-light, there 
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was a row of candles of mourning wax, (of a dark 
brown, or purple colour,). ranged upon the top of 
our grate, the utility pf which was not very ap- 
parent, as they were extinguished before it grew 
dark. There were also fifteen similar mourning 
candles, erected on high beside the altar, which, I 
was given to understand^ represented the Apostles 
and the three Maries, rising gradually in height 
to the central one, which was the Virgin. As the 
service proceeded, they were put out one by one^ 
to typify the falling off of the Apostles in the hour 
of trial ; so that at last they were all extinguished^ 
except the Virgin Mary, who was set under the 
altar. 

The shadows of evening had now closed in, and 
we should have been left almost in total darkness,, 
but for the dull red glare which proceeded from the 
hidden lights of the unseen choristers, and which, 
mingling with the deepening twilight, produced a: 
most melancholy gloom. 

After a deep and most impressive pause of si-, 
IcnCe, the solemn Miserere commenced ; and never 
by mortal ear was heard a strain of such powerful, 
such heart-moving pathos. The accordant tones> 
of a hundred human voices, and one which seem- 
ed more than human^Kiscended together to heaven 
for mercy to mankind-— for pardon to a guilty and 
sinning world. It had nothing in it of this earth- 
nothing that breathed the ordinary feelings of our. 
nature. It seemed as if every sense and power had 
been concentered into that plaintive expression of 
lamentation, of deep suffering, and supplication. 
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which possessed the soul. It was th^ strain that 
disembodied spirits might have used who had just 
passed the boundaries of death, and sought release 
from the mysterious weight of woe and the trem- 
blings of mortal agony that they had suffered in 
the passage of the grave. It was the music of an- 
other state of being. 

It lasted till the shadows of evening fell deeper, 
and the red dusky glare, as it issued stronger from 
the concealed recess whence the pinging proceeded, 
shed a partial, but strong light upon the-figures 
near it. 

It ceased— a priest with ali^t moved across the 
chapel, and carried a book to the ofBciating car* 
dinal, who read a few words in an awful and im- 
pressive tone. 

. Then, agam, the light disappeared, and the last, 
the most entrancing Iiarmony arose, in a strain 
that nught have moved heaven itself — a deeper, 
more pathetic sound of lamentation, than mortal 
voices ever breathed. 

( Its effect upon the minds of those who heard it, 
waa almost too all-powerful to be borne, and never 
— ^never can be forgotten. One gentleman fainted, 
and was carried out ; and many of the ladies near 
me were in dotation even more distressing, which 
they vwily struggled to suppress. 
. It was the music of AUegri ; but the composition, 
ho^ivever fine, is nothing without the voices who 
perform ^t here. It is only the singers of the Papal 
chapel who can execute the Miserere. It has been 



tried by the best singers in Grennany, and totally 
failed of effect 

There is never any accompaniment, though at 
times the solemn swell of the softened organ seemed 
to blend with the voices. 

This music is more wonderful, and its effect 
more powerful^ than any thing I could have con** 
ceived. 

At its termination, some loud strokes, that rever* 
berated through the chapel, and are intended, I 
was told, to represent the Vail of the Temple being 
rent in twain, closed the service. 

With Holy Thursday our miseries began. 

On this disastrous day, we went before nine to 
the Sistine Chapel— saw the Pope enter, after sit- 
ting an hour— witnessed the Cardinals^ kissing of 
hands, and priests^ kissing of toes, as usual — under- 
went the same tiresome repetition of mass — and be- 
held a procession, led by the inferior orders of clergy, 
followed up by the Cardinals in supetb dresses, bear- 
ing long wax-tapers in their hands, and ending wich 
the Pope himself, who walked beneath a crimson 
canopy, with his head uncovered, bearing the Host 
in a box ; and this being, as you know, the real flesh 
and blood of Christ, was carried from the Sistine 
Chapel, through the intermediate hall, to the Pau- 
lina Chapel, where it was deposited in the sepulchre 
prepared to receive it, beneath the altar. The cere- 
mony of the deposition we did not witness ; for the 
moment the Pope entered, the doors of the chapel 

were closed. 

11 
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: I never yet cioirld learn, why Christ wad to be 
|>uried before he was dead ; for, as the cnidfixion 
did not take place till Good. Firiday, it seems odd 
to inter him oq Tharsday.- Uks body^ hower^r, ia 
laid in the sepulchre, in all the chnrches of Borne 
in whidi this.rite is pracdsed^ on Thursday fore- 
noon ; and it remains there till Saturday at mid^ 
day, when, fcMr some reason best known ti> them^ 
selves, he is supposed to rise from the grave, amidst 
ihe firing of cannen, and blowing, of trumpets, and 
jingling of bells-^whieh have been carefiilly tied up 
ever since the>dawn of Holy Thursday, lest the 
devil should get into them^ But I am anticipating* 
.The moment. the. Pope left the PauUna Chapel, the 
gates were thrown open. Nothing could exceed 
'the brilliancy of its illumination, which lasted as 
long- as the:body lay in the tomix During these 
two' days and nights, iiuadreds, clad in deep mourn* 
ing, were eontinually kneeling, in silence the* most 
profound and in devotion the most fervent, around 
the illuminated sepukhreof their crueified Re*^ 
deemer, over which they wept in.*anguish of spirits 
- 1 have entered k on tiptoe^igain and again, amidst 
the most awful silence^ and. heard no sound but the 
sigh of penitence. i 

c It was a. cruel tight to'see these: thousands of 
sepulchral tapers blackening the frescos of Michael 
;Angelo ; and yet I don-t know how they ctintreason- 
ably be objected to^ since he> himself planned their 
.arrangement. 

We did not wait fot the re-opening of. the.ctia* 
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pel at present, nor for the benediction the Pope was 
afterwards to give from the balcony of St Peter'^s, 
knowing it would be repeated on Sunday ; but hur^ 
ried away to endeavour to get places in the Sala 
della Lavanda, to see the washing of feet. 

It was not, however, till after great exertions on 
the part of the gentlemen of our party, and after 
being nearly pressed to death in the most terrible 
squeeze I ever encountered, that we found ourselves 
hi the hall, which was already crowded almost to 
suffocation; and, completely exhausted, and scaxce« 
ly half alive, we were placed upon the raised steps 
reserved for the ladies, exactly opposite to the pil-- 
grims, or rather priests, whose feet the Pope was to 
wash. 

The ceremony is instituted in commemoration of 
9ur Saviour^s washing the feet of the apostles, bi^ 
here there were thirteen instead of twelve. The 
odd one is the representative of the angel that otice 
came to the table of twelve that St Gregoiy wa$ 
serving ; and though it is not asserted that the said 
angel had his feet washed, or indeed did any. thing 
but eat, yet as the Pope can hardly do less for him 
than the rest, he shares in the ablution as well as the 
repast. 

The twelve w^ oM priests, but the one who 
performed the part of. the angel was very youngi 
They wete all jdressed in loose white gowns, with 
white caps oi^ their heads, and clean woollen stock* 
ings, and were seated in a row along the wall, uo- 
der a canopy* When the Pope entered and took 
Jiis seat at the top of theroom, the whole eon^MUiy 
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6f them knelt in their plac^^ turning towards him ; 
jmd on his hand being extended in benediction, they 
all rose again and reseated themselveis. 

The splendid garments of the Pope were then 
taken off ; and, clad iii a white linen rdbe which be 
hid on under the others, and wearing the bisbop*s 
mitre instead of the tiara, he approached the pil« 
grims, took from Ian attendant Cardinal a silver 
bucket of water, knelt before the first of them, im^ 
mersed oti^e foot in the water, put water over it 
with his hand, and touched it with a squaire fringed 
cloth ; kissed the leg, and gave the cloth, and a sort 
of white flower, or feather, to the man ; then went 
on to the next. The whole ceremony was over, I 
Ibuik, in less than two minutes, so rapidly was thi» 
act of humility gone through; From thence the 
Pope returned to his throtie, put on his robes of 
wfcite and silver again, and proci^eded to the Sala 
della Tavola, whithaf we followed, not without exp 
treme difficulty, so immense was the crowd. The 
thirteen Priests were seated in a row at the table, 
which was spreind with a variety of dii^es, and 
adorned with a prof usion of flowers. The Popa 
^ve the blessing, and, walking along the side c^ 
the table opposite to them, himded each of iimxi 
bread, then plates, and, lastly, cups of wine. They 
r^lilarly all rose up to receive what he presented i 
and the Pope having gone through the forms of 
service, and given them his parting benediction, left 
tfaem to finish their dinner in peace. They carry 
away what they cannot eat, and receive a 6mall 
presetit in money besides. 
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; The verevaonieB of this meaning, which' we .were> 
seariy pressed to death to obtain a sight of, ii| my^ 
humble (^inioo^ are not in the least worth seeingi*. 
Those* on the contri^y, which we witnessed in the 
eyeninig) wer^ attended with no difficult, and wero^; 
tii ail respefsts^ highly interesting* I chiefly aUadoi 
U> the diUvnt Miserere in. the Sistine Chapel^ which; 
wasy if;:posnUe) filler than that of the preceding, 
day./ Before .we. went up to hear it» O^ut £9iir« 
oVIodc) we stoppe4 at St Fet^r^s. to^ see -the. Pe^ 
niten^a Ma^or^ a Cardinal, who is armed, wiUv 
powera togi^e libsplution for c^mes which np other^ 
priest can absolve, and who sits on the evenitigs Oif> 
Holy Thursday, and Good Friday^ in. the grcs^t 
Confesaional of St Peter^s. 
' A masL was w hi^ kneea at confession when w^* 
were thcare, whose fac^,^ of course, we could not see^ 
The. Cardioal had unceasing employment in.touch-f 
ing, with bis long .white waltd, the h^ads.of thomt 
who knelt befiro hw for thispurposc, and who; 
t^ecebyxfceiv^ great spiritual benefit. Yesterday? 
he sa^ at tli^ jsaiiie houi^. in the Cburchcf SmiOf 
Maria Maggiore. i. ; ; , 

*: Tfajetefi^t of ithe bjasang.cross.of fire, suspended', 
from, the dome jihoye the confession, or tomb of St 
P^/s,. was $trikingly brilliant: at nighty wfaen^ at 
the Qpnidusion ;of the Misenercyvwe descended inta 
Ihe churchy wboise immense expianse was thorough, 
ly lllumiiKtled with, its. jresplendent. brightness^ . I/t 
IS covered with ionui^erable lamps, which have the 
^€Ct of one hJiiZifj of fi^. Thojugh aghteeh feet iii 
length, its proportion to the immensity.of St Petec^s 
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is 8o*sm|d],' that it looked like a taaiaote tirisaiBeatal 
tf(Mf such as a ladjr might wear round her neck ; 
'and its diminixtiyeness disappointed us alU The 
'^ole church was thronged^ with a vast multiUidcr, 
of all classes and countries, fcom royalty : to the 
meanest beggar, all gazikig upon this one object. > 
III a few mintites, the Pope and all the Cardinals 
descended into St Peter^s, and room being kept for 
them by the Swiss Gkiards, the aged Pontiff, whose 
silver hairs shaded his pale and resigned bead, 
prostrated himself in silent ad<»ratioii before the 
^nross of fire* A long train -at Cardinals knelt be^ 
hind him, whose splendid robes 'and attendant 
train-bearers, formed a striking contrast to the fam« 
mility of their attitude. Three abdieated monarchs 
knelt beside them,— the aged King of Spain, the 
-poor and blind King of Sardinia, in tbe simple 
garb of a Jesuit, and the King of Holland, (Louis 
Buonaparte,) in tbe dress of the plainest citizen ; the 
ydung King of E tr uria, too, mid his mother Queen,* 
and many reigning Princes of Gecniany and Italy, 
bent before the cross. Silence the most profound 
reigned, while those whom all were bound to wor- 
ufthip on earth, knelt before tbe throne of Heaven. 
.This striking scene has been so beautifully descri* 
•bed by Madame.de Stael,' that I wiH not attempt 
to give you any^account of it. She jusdy observes, 
•that as soon as the act of adoration is finished,^ St 
•Peter\( resembles an immense <;0j^, inwhieh the 
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people perambuhte, ai^Moestly tbinkiog of may 
thing but iselig^on. The effbct of the fiery cvow b 
much dimimshed by the distractii^ UghUi in a little 
raised galiery on one side of the dome» ia which, the 
expontion of the relics was oiade. These diiefly 
consisted, I tbiok, of a piece at the true cross ott 
;whiefa Christ was crudtfed, incased in gold ; aUt of 
the spear, which perced the mde ; a morsel of the 
EfODg^; and the voUo aanto^ as the Italians call it, 
or << the true image^ of the face of our Saviour on 
Santa VeronicaVhandkerchief, whose 8tatue,flourish- 
'ittg a marble pocket handkerdiief, stands immediate- 
ly bdow* Eadb'of these precious veUcs was broi^ht 
«ut successively by a priest, who carried it in his 
•hands, and, followed by two others who carried no- 
thing, waflked continually to and fio in the little 
gaUery«-«muek as I have seen a lion exercise hin^ 
sdif in his daa. Then stopping full in face of the 
people, he presented it to their view,. and at laat 
went out with it at a door which opened upon the 
gallery, from behind the scenes, and returned with 

Levnng St Peter>, we drove to S* Antonio de^ 
JE^ortogbesi, to see the sepulchre of Christ* The 
epen portal of this small bat beautiful chyii^h, 
poured forth one flood of light. The walls, co- 
lumns, shrines, and lateral chapels, which are ei^ 
tirely formed of the most beautiful polished mar- 
bles, reflected like a mirror the blaze of the innu- 
merable tapers with which it was illuminated. The 
sepulchre, which was in the great altar, was over- 

poweringly resploident. The churchy th^i^crowd. 
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ed with people, was as nient m the grave; not a* 
whisper— not a footstep was to be heard* All ex- 
cept ourselves, were prostrate on the ground in silent 
prayer, and, with light footsteps,, we kit it as soon 
and as silently as^we could. 

This evening we attended a grand Acead^nua of 
sitcred nmsie^ in the house of Signora Corn, Via 
de* Coronari- Vbic^,. which almost seemed more 
than human,' sang, in the alternation of recitative,, 
solo, duet, trio^ and grand chorus, a suocesnon of 
the most original^ the most solemn, the most asto- 
nishing compositions that mortal genius surely ever 
framed, or mortal ear ever heard. It was music 
i¥hich resembled, in its^wonderfut pathos aaid pdWer 
c^er the soul, nothing that I could have conceived 
this world to have produced. Never shall Ilbrget 
the divine Miserere with whidi it concluded* It 
surpassed that which we had heard at the Sistine 
Chapel, not only in the superiority of! the compou 
aition, but in having full and extoeo^ely fine aeeom- 
]»mments; whereas, at the latter, the mune is in^.- 
variably purely vocal. Out of Rome ho audi^mu«> 
sit$ is to be heard; but it is in saeeed miMid^ and' 
especnaUy in this branch of it, that the Romans i 
oAf or rather they possess it ^ccluaiveljr.. 
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CfOOD mrDAY— THE TRE ORE — •THE, PILGRIMS. 

• • 

( * • . •  «* ,. ^ 

 1 * ' I 

'. On the morning of €rood Friday, we resumed our 
%etri8ome labours by going to the Sistine Chapel. 
About ten oVkx^k the. Pope appeared, and after a 
long service, the crudfix over the altar, 'whieh had 
•bfien covered up all the week witk a violet or pur<> 
ple-^eolouied cloth, (the mourning of crosses and 
cardinals here,) was tmoovered. This is catled'the 
disoovery of the cross ; and then,- after a great 4eal 
of fuss imd mummery, it is laid on a «apkin>ona 
stand before the altar, and after some chan(ing;i asd 
■much loss of time, the Popie comes to it, kneels to 
it, prays, or (seems to pray, o^er it, and goes awii^^ 
and all the Cardinals come one by one, and do the 
same. And this is called the Adoration of the 
Cross. Then they all set off upon the usual pro<«- 
ces«on to the Paulina Chapel ; the only difference 
bang, that the Pope walks without any canopy 
over him, and uncovi^ed. The doors of the Pau* 
Chapel were closed upon them, and what thiey 
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did there I don^t know; orriy Tuuderstand their 
biianess was to take up the Host which they had 
deposited in the s^ulch¥e yesterday. Certaia it 
is, they came back just as they weut, except that 
the Pope wore his mitre* • As sooa as this was 
ever, "^ithour waiting for the long mass which was 
tofdllow,T'Went to the service of the'Tr^ Ore^ ** the 
three hours of agony ^' of Christ upon* the* cross, 
which lasts from twelve to three. 
' *It is 'a complete drama, and is performed in se- 
veral churches. I att«fnded it in S. Andrea delle 
Fratte, which, brfore I arrived, was crowded almost 
to sufibcatlon ; but a chair, in a commodious situ^ 
ation, and a soldier to guard it, had been kept for 
me by the attention of the priests, whoiiad been'ap- 
plrised of my coming. 

'The upper part of the church was- arrange like 
a theatre, with painted trees, knd pasteboard rocks 
and thickets, representing Mount Calvary. A liu 
tie way down, two Roman ciebturious, lairge as life, 
dressed in military uniforms, and mounted on paste- 
board horses, were^^ flourishing th^ ^ past^bpaxd 
swords. Higher up on the mount, on ^^ree crudU 
fixes, were nailed the figures of Christ and the tvto 
thieves ; so correctly instating life, or rather de^tb, 
that I took it for wax-work. 

Oathcdios say,- Christ spoke seven timeS'.upon the 
cross,* ajM at every sayings a- dagger entered the 



* The a&ven sayings of Christ are as follows : 

1st.," Father! forgive theui; for they know not what they 



heart of the Virgiiiy who i& therefore painted with 
seven daggers sticking in her. breast, and adored aa^ 
** Nostra Signora de^ sette dolori^—- Our Lady oC 
the seven sorrows. 

The service of the Tr^ Oref is» therefore^ divided- 
into seven acts» between esioh ei which there is a 
hymn. In every act, oqe of the seven set disserta^ 
tions, upon the ^^ sette parole^ of Christ, is readp-*^ 
or begun to be read— by a priest, who goes on un-r 
til his lecture is interrupted by the premier, wha 
breaks in upon it at whatever part he pleases witb- 
a sermon (as they call it) or rather a tirade, of hia^ 
own, which seems to be extempore^ but I am told 
is previously learnt by rote. 

A fat Dominican filled the pulpit on this oocau 
sion. He opened his seven sermons I^ a preiMu 
ratory exhortation, inviting us to come to listen 'to 
the last accents of Chri6U->to witness^ his dyings 
i^nies,. Sec. in these words Ur^ 
. ^^ Vemk od 4$$ajaar gPuliima accmti di Ge$^ 
QuantomagiuHa ^o»a t dot;t«to, che % Cristiimi acr^ 
wmpagnino il Jor* Redentare in quesU qt^ teneris* 
mM dfilF agoniaf'^ &c« 



8d. (To the good thief.) ** To-day thou shslt be wilih me 

IB Psndise.'* 

ad. (T6 tlie Virs^n Mary,) f '< Woman ! behdd thy son 1"" 

(andtotheAposde Jdm.)\'^ Sob! bdiold thy mother IT 

4tb. '^ My God ! my God! why hast thou abandoaed^ 

«A. « I thirst." {Sitio) 

6th. " It Is finished." Qmsummaium esU) 

fliu "'Father! into thy hands I eonmnd my spirit f, 
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Then he said it was our ingratitude which cau«. 
fled bim these tremendous agonies. 
' *^ Guardatelo bene'O Jnime! (a term of great 
abuse,) E la voatra ingraiiiudine che gU cagwnA 
queUe iremende agonie di motie. * Guardeh bene 
eu queBa croee; Mto da capo apiediJaHo una pta* 
ga, le spaOe e tutto U corpo, ktcerato daijlagdli, U 
peUo enervaio daUe percoese^ U capo trapassato or-^ 
ribibnenie datte spme^ i cOpetti eirappaii, la hatha 
eehiniaiaj U vdUoJbrUo daJle guanciaie^ le vene vuote 
di sanguey la hocoa inaridata daUa sete^ la lingua 
amareggiata dal Jide e dalF acetoy le numi epiedi 
UiveUaii e irqfiM da fieri chiodi e queeti equarcj tn« 
aepritt amhe pUH dal peso del evo medesimo corpo^ 
hce, be. 8sc*. 

Then be burst forth into a string of apostrophes 
to Christ OB the cross, being an incessant repeti^^ 
tioB of inteijectiona and vociatlves, interlarded widi 
a few metaphors, most of which I hold to be per- 
fectly iintranslateable.. The following, which I todc 
down verbatim from his mouth, were uttered wtdiN 
out the smjillest interruption or pause :— ^^^ O mia 
Geeiit O Geeil amorosiesmo ! O Fra4eUo Geeiil 



^ Look ftt liim upon ihat cross-^rom head to foot one en« 
tire woond — his shouldersy and all his body laoerated with 
90oittjg;et> his Inrcast bmiiaed with blows, his head torn cruelly 
with thomsy his hair pulled away by the roots, his beard sa- 
vagely plucked out, his face battered with blows, his veins 
devoid of hlood, his mouth dried up with thirst, his tongue 
emhittered with gall and vinegar, his feet and hands wrench- 
ed round and tcaasfixed mth strong nails, and the lovlve of 
MshilwglepiMpwwtedhyJlieweiii^of 
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fra^eUo amarosiMimo! O Gesii del mio cuore f O 
amalatis^iino mio Gesi ! O GesH affliito ! O Ge^ 
txmmaJto da spine 1 O GesH caro ! O Ge»A mio ! 
O GesH dohiadmo ! O Gem dobroMsimo ! O GesH 
iemgrmsmo ! O amanti^mo nostto Gesit t U cut 
incendio amoroso non poierano estinguere h aeque 
di tdnta crudeita e tribtUazione r Tfaiit is to say,! 
>*. O my Jesus ! O most beloved Jesus ! O brother 
Jesus ! Most beloved brother ! O Jesiis of my 
heart ! O most suffering Jesus ! O Jesus afflicted ! 
O Jesus crowned with thorns ! O dear Jesus ! () 
my Jesus ! O most sweet Jesus t O most sorrowful 
Jesus ! O most benign Jesus I O our most beloved 
*Jesus I whose burning love, the waters of so much 
cruelty and tribulation could not extingunh I"* 
'■ Then he reviled us all, under every sort of vilu- 
-perative epthet, (in which Mundani! Jnimef 
Peccatori msensibili ! PeccatoH vU V sporchissUni t 
were the best that fell to our share,) and reproach « 
^ us bitterly because we did not die with grief 
-ai the sight of the sufferings of our Iledeemeri as 
the Martirif Confes9ori, and Penitenii of old had 
done— Who ** morirono per impuho d'mi firmdo 
tfostro amore. JXwa amore inespUcabile mori Ma- 
jria vostra Madre, (Ttm cmpre vivissimo mori la car a 
vostra Maddodena e la voatra Sposa Caterma. Mo- 
riam dtmque Anime ! Moriam d'amore /*•♦ How- 

t * Who died through the impulse of a feyid love for you, 
^CteriatO of an ineicplicaUe love died Mary^ yoiir mother ; of 
\m mest lively love died your de^r Magdalen ; and your w{^ 
.CatheQiMs (of Si^na*} l^t ua die. t^eOj wretch^ as we arej 
' Let us die of love. 



ever, we did not'die, atid he revtied us worse than 
ever* *' La VQS^ra rniima V(iscqlta e si rinume in* 
^^imbUe^ eiecai sorda^ e muku Vede marire U mcy 
IHa, enon saspiray fkmpiang^ ! Perche rum rimyok 
qtumdo muore egii ?^* &:c. he. 
" Najt he once called ua stones, (pietrel) and not» 
only abused men, but angels — ^not only earth, but| 
I^eaven,— <^hiGb, und^ the name of ^' Ingrato dehr 
he reproached with being unworthy of him and ad^ 
jured to prize him as it oug^t. 
\ When he reviled us fbr disobedience to the ordi«r 
nances of the Holy Church, through the gat^ of 
which, he said, were the only paths to salvation, 
and depicted to us the flames of hell, in which, he 
informed UiS,^ we should be consumed if we did not 
implicitly follow her coqin^ands; and more thaoi 
all: — ^when I heard him abuse us for not suiGcient> 
ly mortifying the flesh, and looked on his own sur-» 
prisipg fatness^-%[ own I coutd Qot restrain a smile^r 
During his last discourse, which, in vehement 
emphasis,: ejaculation, and gesticulation, far ex^ 
ceeded the six preceding ones, he continually im«. 
pprtjLined Christ for one agn,. one look— ^^ Da mi, 
vm^.^guardfi r Sec; &c. » then, he said he had given; 
him 01)6 look full of mercy — »(^^ imo sguardo jieno di 
emitd T-— and he asked for another— ^^ uno sguar-x 
do emcora^ mf dliro Sffuardo^-^ GesH mio r &c« ho^ 
j^t length: the discourse was; drawn out to th^ righ% 
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* Your souls remain insensible^ blindj deaf, and dumb* 
Tea- see jrou^'Gbd die, and do notsigb nor weep. Why don't 
youdie w^ienhedleB?' &c« * 
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ihstant of tiine--*the three hours were explring-^^ 
" Ecco it momenio r he eried, and every hody suiik 
;^roBtrate on the ground in tears t and sote, and 
groans, and cries, and one loud burst of Agony 
filled the church— ^^ £eco il momenio! Giispira 
GesH CrisioJ — Oii muore it noHro RedMore /— « 
Giafmsce di vivere U nosfro Padre /*♦ 

I believe mine -was alofost the only dry eye in 
the church, excepting the priest^s. The sobs of the 
soldier, who leaned on hid firelock behind my chair,, 
made me look round, and I saw the big tears roll- 
ing down his rugged cheeks. 

From this time I took no more notes, and there- 
fore will not pretend to give you any more quota- 
tions from the go6d father'^s discourse, whibh went 
on with vehemence both of words and action, that 
certainly seemed eloquence of a kind well calcula- 
ted to answer the efPect he intended, that of mo-^ 
ving the passions of those to whom it was address- 
ed. 

• At length the preacher cried, ^* Here they com^ 
•<^the holy men — ^to bear the body of bur Redeemer 
to the sepulchre ;^ and from the side of the scene 
issued forth a band of friars, clad in black, witk 
White scibrfs tied across them, and gradually climb- 
ing Mount Calvary by it winding path amongst thd 
focks and bushes, reached the foot of the cross, un« 
molested by the paper centurions. But wfaefi tb^f' 
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: * The moment is come, now Jams Christ expiiies ! Now 
•or Redeemer dies ! Now oar Fsther eesscis to live! 
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began to mmail the body, it is utterly impossible 
to describe the shrieks, and cries, and clamours of 
grie^, that burst from the people* At the unloosen- 
ing of ev^y nail, they were renewed with fresh ve-^ 
hemencei and the sobs and tears of the men were 
almost as copious as those of the women. 

Five prayers, separately addressed to the fire 
wounds of Christ^-^first, the wound in the left foot, 
then that of the right foot, and so of the two hands, 
and, lastly, of the lude, were next repeated. They 
w^e nearly the same, and all began, *^ Vi ado^ 
roy piaga SanHssima'^il adore you most holy 
wound,'') 

The body of Christ being laid on a bier, deck** 
'ed with tcrtiiScial flowers, and covered with a trans* 
parent veil, was brought down Mount Calvary by 
the holy men,-*>as the ^preacher called them,«-«*who 
deposited it on the front xjt the stage, where all 
the people thronged to kiss the toe through the 
veil, and weep over it I was conducted round to 
it, along with some Italian ladies of my acquaint* 
ance, through a private passage, by one of the civil 
priests, and so escaped the crowd. Upon dose in^ 
spection I found that the body was made of pastes 
board, extremely well painted for effect ; it had real 
hair on the head, and it was so well executed, that 
«fven when closely viewed, it was marked with the 
agony of .nature, and seemed to have recently w^ 
pirecL 

' -The c ong reg a t ion oonasted of all ranks, from the 
prince to tl^e beggar^ J)ut there was a prepondo; 
ranca of the higher classes^ Sonde ladies of the 
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first rank in Rome were beside him, and they were' 
in agitation the most excessive. 

You may depend upon the accuracy of the (pxo* 
tations I have given you from the sermons; and 
they may enable you to fonn some idea of the straiii 
of pulpit oratory/ here. I took them down frofiot 
the preacb^r''8 mouth, wMle I seemed to be deeply 
occupied with the pray es^book, and I believe my 
employment was undiscovered, except by the soU 
dier at my back. . ; 

After the last Miserere < of the week at the Si»* 
tine' Chapel this eyemag,, which I thought scarcdy 
equal to that of yesterday, we stopped in St Pe# 
tca-^sonly to give a last glahce to the cross, of fire ; 
and without waiting for its second adoration by 
the Popie and Cardinals, we drove to the Hospital 
of the Trinitit de Pellegrini^ where poor pilgrims 
of all nations are gratuitously lodged and fed du<* 
ring three days at this .period, (and which has been 
known to contain five thousand at one time,) in or-> 
der to see some of the Cardinals and Bx>man Princes 
washing the feet of the male pilgrims, and It^Kas 
ladies of the highest«rank doing the same office tor 
Ae feniale pilgrims^ and after waids serving them at 
supper. 

This is a voluntary act**-but it is always publicly 
done by a great number. of noble Romans of both 
sexes in Rome, cm the evenings of Holy Ti^ursdays 
and Good Friday. . r 

' They did not, like the P<^,:merely'go throu]gh 
the form of it with one foot, but really and truly 
washed and scrubbed both feet, and aflerwarda 
waited upon them, like servants, at supper. Fe- 

1 
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males are not allowed to enter the apartments^ 
where the male pilgrims lodge ; but we wanted to 
see what the old Cardinals were about, and got 
permission from Cardinal R to look in, and 

found them all oh their knees, scrubbing away in 
good earnest, as were the Roman Principesse above 
stairs. 

A friend of ours this evening attended an ex- 
ercise of a different sort, at a smalt church or ora- 
torio, the name of which I have forgot, but belong- 
ing, I think, to the P. P. Caravita. Almost all 
present were clad as penitents, their whole figures 
—even their heads and faces,— ^completely covered 
with coarse dark cloth, and holes cut for their eyes. 
The doors of the church were shut, and after a 
suitable exhortation from a friar, scourges were 
distributed, the lights were extinguished, and in 
total darkness the flagellation began, which conti- 
nued for twenty minutes,— -while a dismal sort of 
chanted music, like the wailipgs of suffering souls, 
was sung. The candles were then relighted, and 
all departed in peace. 

The shops of all &ie cheese-mongers, sausage^ 
dealers, &c., are to-night most brilliantly illumina- 
ted. It is the general custom they say, but I can- 
not learn the reason. Good-night. , , 
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LETTER LXXV. 



SATURDAY— BAPTISM OF tllK JEWS— AK OBDINA- 
TieN^TiE KESirSllfeCTio'N — ^BLfiSStUG TfiE HtMJ- 
SES— CONPESi^ION AND COMMtTjilON. 



Wk were silly 3nbugli to g6t up this moriiihg 
before six o'*clbck, to see sotne Jews baptized at St 
John^s'Laterdn. 'A cdiiple of these unfoiftutrkte 
IsriieJites, and Sometimes riibre, are d ways procu- 
red' on this day, every year, for this piirp6se. Ttitks 
are preferred when they are id b^ had, but th^y are 
npre. 'The Jews, I undei^i^tfeiid^ drelii pifesent very 
fltb*; 'no fess' weighty ' argiiiiients fhail 'eighty ICo- 
inan crowns c^cih, t heard, were ' nfiwi^saiy to 6in- 
vince these new pmselyt^s of'tHelrMth 6f CHtWti- 
anity. Biesdes these golden reasons, I am assured 
that no sooner does a Jew see the error of his ways, 
than his debts towards his brother Jews are cancel- 
led ; so that, as soon as he becomes a Christian, he 
is at liberty to be a rogue : and if the wife of a con- 
verted Jew refuses to embrace Christianity, he is 
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considered divorced from her, and may marry an- 
other. Considering this, it really says a great deal 
for them that there are so few converts. It is even 
hinted, that there are fewer converts than baptisms; 
and that the baptism^.! rite is frequently performed 
upon the same neophytes. 

The two devoted Israelites prepared for this oc- 
casion, attired in dirty yellow silk gowns, were 
seated on a bench within the marble font of the 
Baptistry, which resembles a large bath, both in 
form and shape, conning their prayers put of a 
book, with most rueful visages. Fast to tiieir sides 
stuck their destined godfathers, two black-robed 
doctors of divinity, as if to guard and secure their 
i^iritual captives. The ancient vase at the bottom 
of the fpnt, in which, according to an absurd le- 
gend, Constantine was healed of his leprosy by St 
Sylvestei:, stood before them filled with wa,ter, and 
its margin adorned with flowers. 

TJie Cardinal Bishop, who had been employed 
ever since six o'clock in the benediction of fire, wa- 
ter, oil, wax, and flowers, now appeared, followed 
by a long procession of priests and crucifixes. He 
descended into the fpnt, repeated a great many 
prayers in Latin over the water, occasion^illy dip- 
ping his hand into it. Then a hwge flaming wax 
taper, about six feet high, and of proportionate 
thickness, painted with images of the Virgin and 
Christ, which had previously been blessed, was set 
upright in the vase ; more Latin prayers, were 
mumbled— one of the Jews was brought, the Bi- 
shop cut the sign of the cross ii^ the hair, at the 
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crown of his head^ then, with a silver ladle, pour- 
ed some of the water upon the part, bapdzing him 
in the usual forms, both the godfathers and he ha- 
ying agreed to all that was required of them. The 
second Jew was brought, upon whom the same ce- 
remonies were performed; this poor little fellow 
wore a wig, and when the cold water was poured 
on his bare skull, he winced exceedingly, and made 
many wry faces. They were then conveyed to the 
altar of the neighbouring chapel, where they were 
confirmed, and repeated the Creed. The Bishop 
then made the sign of the cross upon their fore- 
heads, with holy oil, over which white fillets were 
immediately tied to secure it. Then the Bishop ad- 
dressed a long exhortation to them, in the course of 
which he told them, that having now abjured their 
^^ ridicota supersti^ume^ and embraced the true 
faith, unless they continued in their hearts good 
Christians, without wavering, they would bring 
upon themselves greater damnation, and be thrown 
into the lowest pit of hell fire ; nay if they ever en- 
tertained a single Jewish thought,— or felt the least 
hankering after their abominable idolatries^ — (there, 
I think, the Jews might have retorted the charge,) 
— nothing^ could save them from this doom. He 
frightened them so, that the little Jew with a wig 
began to cry most bitterly, and would not be com- 
forted. This being over, the Jews were conduct- 
ed with great ceremony from the Baptistry to the 
door of the church, where they stopped, and it 
was not tL after much chanting by the Bishop 
that t seemed settled they ishould pass the thresh-- 
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fM. Accordingly this was effected, and they wete 
sieated within the very pale of the altar, where they 
had to witness such a tedious succession of foolish 
ceremonies, that I marvel much they did not re- 
pent them of their conversion. It was an ordina- 
tion of priests of all kinds and degrees, which last- 
ed nearly five hours ; and though we had nothing c 
to do with it, deluded by the fallacious promise of 
some fine music, which never came, we were fool- 
ish enough to stay till the end. The Bishop— dis- 
ix)bed, and his golden mitre exchanged for one set 
with precious stones, — ^in his linen tunic, — threw 
bimself prostrate on the steps of the altar, with 
his face and arms extended on the ground ; and all 
the priests who were to be ordained fell flat on the 
'' floor behind him in the same posture. In about a 
minute the Bishop got up, said a few unintelli^ble 
words, and threw himself down again. Then up 
they all got, and after much fidgetting up and 
down, and moving about, and chanting in their 
usual drawl, the Bishop took a pair of scissars, in- 
vested several little boys with the tonsure, by cut- 
ting a round piece of hair out of the crowns of 
their heads, and then, after much ado, he put the 
little white shirts over their heads and made priest- 
lings of them. Poor little things, some of them 
did not seem to be more than ten years old. I 
was glad to hear they might, after this, leave the 
priesthood if they choose it. Then a batch of dea- 
cons (irrevocable priests) were ordained ; but these 
cannot yet perform high mass, nor give extreme 
unction nor absolutions nor perform any of those 
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higher fubctioni^ of the chutt;h'. It Was a terrible 
time before theil: di^essing was conkpleted. Then 
a number of deabons were created priests^ aiid 
their fore-fing^if atid thumb were anointed with 
holy oil, that thiBy might elevate the Host; and 
between every time of using this holy oil, the Bi- 
* shop always rubbed his hands mth lemon. . But 
mortal |)atience Would fail under the recital of the 
endless little we'drisome ceremonies that were gone 
through, the dressings and undressings, the pull- 
ing off and! puttitig on of mitres and robes, the 
gettings up dnA sittings down, the bowings and 
scrapings, the hair-cuttings, the anoin'titigs, the 
cnantidgs, shd the mummery of dl kinds' that fill* 
ed up these fivetnis-spent hours. 

At twelve oVlock we left the church along with 
the Cardinal Bishop, who ended the drditlation iti. 
carrying out the cup, followed by all the new-tiiade 
priests^ and priestKngs. At the same moment the 
resurrectioii Wds announced by much '* tintinabtilar 
uproar,^ &s a witty friend of ours called it ; and cer- 
tainly the larum was astounding. The bells of every 
church, in Rome, (and there are upwards of three 
hundred,) began to jingle at oiice ; the cannon from 
the Castle of St Angelo to fire ; and at the Church 
of Santa Maria Egyziaca, the blowing of horns and 
trumpiets, the clan^ of kettle-drums, and every spe- 
cies of tumult, proclaimed this i^cred eVent to the 
world. 

During the days in Which the bells are tied up, 
— froni Holy Thursday to Saturday at noon, — ^the 
hours on which they are usually rung for prayers. 



viz. six in the ijaormng^ ^!^^.i/^ ^be a^cnoQD» sfaAf 
(he Ay^MariOf which is immediately after ^un^t, 
are announced by a little wooden machinpy called 
tfic'trac.f mal^kig a 80}]|id ramibur to i^ i^uxie, but 
v©ry noi^y, with which ^oioe of{ the inferior, clergj 
run ^ut the churches af, the prc^r tifiesf. 71?^o]^gH 
^he resurrec^n ^kes place on ^aturid^jr at noon^ 
tipe fi^t is ]{iot Qve^ tiU ijaidnight, at whicl^, tim^ 
most ^ood Catholics ea,^ gfc^f — :that is, an ei^or- 
inous sujqper qf fi$b^ ^esb^ an^ fowl, A total al||^ 
^tinenp^Jfrpip fc^d, ^uring the two previous days, 
^ f till {i^t^S^ bj f^^?y9 W^ ^he fe»^t^ng i^ ];io^ 
mo^e \^xkiy,fc^ than the fasldi;ig« 

l^h^ pi^iests ar^, vfury ^c^ye^y employe^ at Easljer 
in running in an^ out of every house, ^j^essing i| 
iv^ith holy wi^^r. I could qo)^ think what one of 
.thjeip was; abput whom I encouptered oa the stairs, 
^alibiing a^^ay with a little brush ; w^en explained, 
JL found th^ r^t of thi^ house had been sprinkled,-— 
but, l^h^t the Cpnt^, qui: npble landlord, had nq( 
y^f^red to io|xod|ip^ the l^oly water iqto our ap^ 
IMir^oi^mA), tbinkipg piuch i^n iit^lutipp would not 
be at ^ to our heretical t^te ; l^ut I b^g^ ,the 
.gqod f#the|r to return and bes{n*]^l^ thei^i to his 
full satisfi^ctipo, a^urpg }im I should ^ spiry to 
deprive the rooms of such an adyaptage, ^t which, 
and the sdght of a piece of money, he laughed most 
heartily. 

Every Italian must at this time confess and re- 
ceive the communion. A friend of ours, who has 
lived a great deal in foreign countries, and there 
imbibed very heterodox notions, and who has never 
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to us made any secret of Us confirmed uncatboli- 
cism, went to-day to oonfesaon mth the strongest 
repugnance. 

" What can I do ?" he said. " If I neglect it, 
I am reprimanded by the parish priest ; if I delay 
it, my name is posted up in the parish church ; if 
I persist in my contumacy, the arm of the church 
wiir overtake me, and my rank and fortune only 
serve to make me more obnoxious to its power. 
If I chose to make myself a martyr to infidelity, as 
the saints of old did to reli^on, and to suffer the 
extremity of punishment in the loss of property 
and personal rights, what is to become of my wife 
and family ? The same ruin would overtake them 
though they are Catholics ; for I am obliged not 
only to conceal my true belief, and profess what I^ 
despise, but I must bring up my children in their 
abominable idolatries and superstition ; or, if I 
teach them the truth, make them either hypocrites 
or beggars.^ I shall not enter into the soundness 
of my friend's arguments, or defend the rectitude 
of his conduct, but certainly the alternative is a 
hard one ; and I believe there are thousands whose 
virtue would not be proof against it ; for this rea- 
son,' he would not live a day in Italy if he could 
live out of it, which is not in his power. 
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LETTER LXXVL 

fiASTEB SITKOAY-— THE BEKBDIOTION. 

The grandest CatboUc festival of the year is 
Easter Sunday, which was douUy welcome to us^ 
because the last of the holy shows of this exhaust- 
ing season. On this day die church puts forth all 
her pomp and splendour. The Pope assists at high 
mass^ otf as the priests have it^-^t^ sommo Pontefice 
canta Measa soUimemente in S. Pietro — and there is 
a procession, which, as it is seen to the highest ad- 
vantage in that noble church, is as grand as any 
suck procession can be. A pen was erected for. us 
ladies in the left of the high altar, for wherever the 
Pope comes we are always cooped up, for fear of 
accidents. Luckily, however, it was unprovided 
with a grate, so that we could see to perfection. It 
was^ in all respects^ a happy liberation from the 
gloomy imprisonment we had been sustaining, day 
after day, in the Sistine Chapel. The sable robes 
of the past week were universally thrown aside, 
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and the ffLjexy^-^he more catholically ortfabdox— 
were we. 

The church was lined with the Guarda Nobili, 
in their qdendid uniforms of gold and scarlet and 
nodding plumes of white ostrich feathers, and the 
Swiss guards, with their polished cuirasses and 
steel helmets. The great centre aisle was kept 
clear by a double wall of armed men, for the grand 
procesfflon, the approach of which, after much ex* 
pectation, was- proclaimed by the sound of a trum- 
pet, from the farther end of the church. A long 
band of priests advanced, laaded Mrith ^)ti^ aug- 
menting magmficence, as they ascended to the 
higher orders. Cloth of gold, and emb|M)i4e0 of 
gdld and siWer, and crimson velvet, and muntles of 
spotted ermine, and flowing trains, and attendiint 
train-bearers, aud mitres and crucifixes. gUtt^ng, 
with jewels, and priests and patriarchs, und bisbqpsi 
and cardinals, dazzled our astonished ey^s, and 
filled the long length of St Patera's. Lastfy, dime 
the Pope, in bis crimscm chair of stat^ («^'# gfSr. 
iaUma^) home on the shoulders of twenty Polf 
J¥enieri, arrayed in robes of . white, JEind wearing 
the tiara, or triple crown of the coojcno^ Trinity^ 
with a canopy of cloth of silver floating over bis 
head ; ai^d preceded by two mejo, cairrying (Baormou^ 
fans, composed of large plumes of ostrich feal^bers, 
mounted on loi^ gilded wands. He stopped to 
pay his adorations to the miraculous Madonna, vs\ 
her chapel, about half way up, and tbU duty, 
which he never canits, being perlbnned, be was 



skyvdy borite past the High Altar, lUserally giving 
his b^nedictioii wttii> the twirl of the three fingers 
as he pfti^s^.' 

They set him <}own np0ii< a tiftagnificent stool, in 
front ^ the ak^r, on which he knek, and his crown 
being taken off, and the' G^ifHaisr taking off their 
ItCtle red sknlt eaf>sf, and all kn(ieling in a row, he 
was supposed to pray. Having remained a few 
mhiiites in this attitad^, they took bim to the chair 
pireparied for him, on the right of the throne. 
There he r^, or seemed to read, somethii^ ont 
of a bobk, for it was impossible that without his 
sfpectacleisr he could really mfike it out ; and then he 
H^sm agatf)^ t^en to the altar, on which his tiara was 
placed ; and bare-headed, he repeated— *or, as by 
courtesy, they call it, sang — a small part of the ser- 
vice, threw up clduds d£ incense, and was removed 
to the crimson canopied throne ; and High Mass 
was celebrated by a Cardinal and two Bishops, at 
which he assisted, that is, he got up and sat down 
in particular parts. 

During the wh^^ service, I could not help ob- 
serving that the only part of the congregation who 
were iti the least attentive, were the small body of 
English, whom curiosity, and perhaps sense of de- 
cbrlim, rendered so. All the Italians seemed to 
consider it quite as much of a pageant as ourselves, 
but nrither a new nor an interesting one ; and they 
Were wAiking about, and talking, and interchan^ 
ging pinches of snuff with each other, exactly as if 
it had been a place of amusement,-^till the tink- 
ling of a little bell, which announced the ckvation 
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of the HiMt, dMmged the floene. £v«ry koee wa^ 
now bent to the earth, every voice was hudied, the 
reversed arms of the military rung with an instanta- 
neous clang on the marUe pavanenty as they sunk 
on the ground, and all was still as death.* This did 
not last above two minutes. The Host was swal- 
lowed^ and so b^^n and ended the only thkig that 
bore even the smallest outward aspect of religion. 

They brought the Fope^ however, again to the 
footstool to pray. Two Cardinals always support 
him, some priestly attendants bear up his tndn,' 
and others busy themselves about his drapery, wl^ile 
* two or three others put on and off his tiara and. 
mitre ; and so conduct him to and fro, between the 
altar and throne, where he sits at the txip of this 
magnificent temple, exactly like an idol dressed up 
to be worshipped. The long silver robes, the pale, 
dead, inanimate countenance, and hel{des8 appear* 
imce of the good old man, tend still more to ^ve 
him the air of a thing without any will of its own, 
but which is carried about, and set in motion,, and 
managed by the priests, and taught by them to 
make certain movements. 

At last they put him again into the chair, set the 
crown upon bis head, and, preceded by the great 
o^ricb feather fans, he was borne out of tlie 
church. 

We made all possible expedition up to the Log« 
gia, — a temporary sort of gallery erected on the top 
of the cdonnade, opposite to that occupied by the 
royal feunilies, — and secured places in the front row. 
An expecting crowd had long covered the broad 
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^[panded steps and plMform of the cburdi) and 
spread itself over the piazza. 

The military noWpoured out of St PeteFs, and 
formed an immense ring befei^ its spaeiooB froat, 
behind which the horse guards were drawn up, and 
an immense number of carriages, filled with splaa- 
didly dressed women, and thousands of people on 
foot, were assembled. But the multitude almost 
shrunk into insignificance in the vast area of the 
piazza ; and neither piety, curiosity, nor even thAt 
alt universal gregarious passion that makes people 
crowd wherever there is a crowd, had collected t€» 
gether sufficient numbers to fill it. 

The tops of the colonnades all round were, hcf^^ 
ever, thronged with spectatiMrs ; and it was a curi- 
ous sight to see such a mixture of all ranks and na* 
ttons, — from the coronetted heads of kings to the 
poor cripple who crawled along the pavement,-«HiCi- 
sembled together to await the blessing of an old 
. man, their fellow mortal, now tottering on the brink 
of the grave. 

Not the ledst picturesque figures among the 
throng, were the Contadiniy who, in every variety 
of curious costume, had flocked in from their dis- 
tant mountain villages, to receive the blessing of 
the Holy Father, and whose bright and eager coun- 
tenances, shaded by their long dark hair, were 
turned to the balcony where the Pope was to ap- 
pear. At length the two white ostrich feather- 
fans, the forerunners of his approach, were seen; 
,and he was borne forward on his throne, above the 
shoulders of the Cardinals and Bishops, who fiUed 
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the balcony. After an audible pmyer he arose, 
and eleTating his hands to heaven, invoked a so- 
icann baiediction upon the assembled nuiUitiidey 
and the pec^le eoiMiitted to his charge. Every 
head was uncovered, the soldiers, and many of the 
eipeotaMrSy sujak on diw kn^s on the pavement to 
receive^ the blessing. That ble^ing. was ^ven wiUi 
impressive Boleianity, bat with little pf gesture or 
parade. Iminedialiely the thiuidei^ng of cannon 
from the Castle St Angelo, and the peal of bells 
ivom St Peter^s, proclaimed the joyilal tidings to 
the skies. The Pope .was borne out, and people 
rose from their knees. But at least one half of 
them had never knelt at all, which greatly dimi- 
ni^ed the impressive effect of the whole. There 
is something in the simultaneous expression of one 
universid feeling among a multitude, especially if 
that feeling partake of rgoicing, enthusiasm, devo- 
tion, or any generous passion, that is affecting and 
sublime in the highest degree; but if it be only 
partially diffused, its effect is utterly lost. I forgot 
to say, that, after the benediction, several papers 
were thrown down by one of the Cardinals, which 
contained, I understand, the indulgences g^fmted 
to the different churches, and a most piou^ scuffle 
ensued among the people to catch them. 

The Pope'^s benediction this day, the Italians 
say, extends all over the worlds but on Thursday 
it only goes to the gates of Rome. 

On Thursday, too, previous to the benediction, 
one of the Cardinals curses all Jews, Turks, and 
heretics, ^^ by bell, book, and candle.**^ The little 
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bell is rung, the curse is sung from the book, and 
the lighted taper thrown down amongst the people. 
The Pope's benediction immediately follows upon 
all true believers. 
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LETTER LXXVII. 

ILLUMINATION OF ST PETER'S, AND FIRE-WORKS 
FROM THE CASTLE SAN ANOELO. 

Easter Sunday, 1818, 13 at night. 

We have just witnessed one of the most brilliant 
spectacles in the world— the illumination of St Pe« 
ter^s ; and the girandola, or fife-works, from the 
Castle St Angelo. In general, they are now only 
given at the anniversary of the Festival of St Peter, 
which falls in the middle of summer, when Rome 
is deserted by ever;^ stranger, and by all the inha« 
bitants who can escape ; but this year, the old cus- 
tom of e^ibiting them on the evening of Easter 
Sunday, has been revived; in compliment to the 
Prince Royal of Bavaria, who has been here seve- 
i*al months ; and it is only one of the many plea- 
sures his residence at Rome has yielded to those 
who have enjoyed the advantage of his acquaint- 
ance. 

At Ave Maria we drove to the Piazza of St Pe- 
terV The lighting of the lantemoni, or large pa- 
per lanterns, each of which looks like a globe of 
ethereal fire, had been going on for an hour, and 
by the time we arrived there, was nearly completed. 
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As we passed the Ponte San Angelo, the apipearance 
of this magnificent church, glowing in its own bright^ 
ness-— the millions of lights reflected in the calm 
waters of the Tiber, and mingling with the last 
golden glow of evening, so as to make the whole 
building seem covered with burnished gold, had a 
most striiting and magical effect 

Our process was slow, being much impeded by^ 
the long line of carriages before us ; but at length 
we arrived at the Piazza of St Feter'^Sy and took 
our station on the right of its farther extremity, 
so as to lose the deformity of the dark dingy Vati^ 
can Palace. The gathering shades of night ren. 
dered the illumination every moment mora brilliant 
The whole of this immense church-*-it8 columns^ 
cajMtals, cornices, and pedimentfri— the beautiful 
swell of the lofty dome, towermg into heaven, the 
ribs converging into one point at top, surmounted 
by the lantern of the church, and crowned by the 
cross,— 4ill were designed in lines of fire ; and the 
vast sweep of the circling colonnades, in every rib, 
line, mould, cornice, and column, were resplendent 
with the same beautiful light. 

While we were garing upon it, 8udd«ily a bell 
chimed. On the cross of fire, at the top, waved a 
brilliant light, as if wielded by some celestial hand, 
and instantly ten thousand globes and stars of ri-» 
vid fire seemed to roll spontaneouidy along the 
buikling as if by ma^c ; and self-kindled, it bia- 
sed in a moment into one dazzling flood of glory. 
Fancy herself, in her most sportive mood, could 
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scarcely have conceived do wonderful a spectacle 
as the instantaneous illumination of this magnifi- 
cent fabric. The agents by whom it was effected 
were unseen, and it seemed the work of enchant- 
ment. 

In the first instance, the illuminations had ap- 
peared to be complete, and one could not dream 
that thousands, and tens of thousands of lamps 
were still to be illumined. Their vivid blaze har- 
monized beautifully with the softer milder light of 
the lanternoni. The brilliant glow of the whole- 
illumination shed a rosy light upon the fountains,, 
whose silver fall, and ever-playing showers, accords 
ed well with the ma^c of the scene. » 

Viewed from the Trinita de^ Monti, its effect was 
unspeakably beautiful : It seemed to be an enchant-, 
ed palace hung in air, and called up by the wand 
of some invisible spirit. We did not, however^ 
drive to the Trinity de^ Monti, till after the exhi-^ 
bition of the girandola, or great fire-works from. 
the Castle of St Angelo, which commenced by a 
tremendous explosion, that represented the raging 
eruption of a volcano. Red. sheets of fire seemed 
to blaze upwards into the glowing heavens, and 
then to pour down their liquid. streams upon the 
earth. This was followed by an incessant and com-i 
plicated display of every varied device that imagina-i 
tion could figure, one changing into another, and 
the beauty of the first effaced by that of the last. 
Hundreds of immense wheels turned round with a 
velocity that almost seemed as if demons were whirU 
ing them, letting fall thousands of hissing dragons 
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and scorpions and fiery snakes, whose long convolu- 
tions darting forward as far as the eye could reach 
in every direction, at length vanished into air. Foun- 
tains and jets of fire threw up their blazing cascades 
into the skies. The whole vault of heaven shone 
with the vivid fires, and seemed to receive into itself 
innumerable stars and suns, which, shooting up in- 
to it in brightness almost insufierable,— vanished— 
like earth-bom hopes. 

The reflection in the depth of the calm clear wa- 
ters of the Tiber was scarcely less beaudful than 
the spectacle itself; and the whole ended in a tre- 
mendous burst of fire, that, while it lasted, almost 
seemed to threaten conflagiration to the world. 

But this great agent of destruction was here 
wholly innocuous. Man, who walks the earth, ru- 
ling not only the whole order of beings, but the 
very elements themselves, has turned that seeming- 
ly uncontroulable power, which might annihilate 
the very globe itself, into a play-thing for his amuse- 
ment, and compelled it to assume every whimsical 
and fantastic form that his fancy dictates. It alone, 
of all things in existence,— reversing the order of 
nature,-— rises from earth towards the skies; yet 
even this he has bowed to his wilL Wonderful as 
these fire-works were,-— and let not that name lead 
you to ima^ne they bore any resemblance to those 
puny exhibitions of squibs and crackers which we 
denominate fire-works in England, for nothing 
could be more diflerent,— wonderful as they were, 
the illumination of St Peter^s far surpassed them. 
It is a spectacle which, unlike other mere sights 
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that are seen and forgotten, leaves an indelible im- 
pression upon the mind. 

The expence of the illumination of St Peter'^s, 
and of the girandola, when repeated two successive 
evenings, as they invariably are at the festival oi St 
Peter, is 1000 crowns; when exhibited only one 
night, they cost 700. Eighty men were employed 
in the instantaneous illuminatioQ^ of the lamps, 
which to us seemed the work of enchantment. 
They were 9o posted as to be unseen.. 

I have now been in Rome during a second Holy 
Week, and have enjoyed the immunity I dearly 
earned last year from all its shows and fatigues. 

The three Miserere in the Sistine Chapel— <»tbe 
exhibition of the cross of fire in St Peter^s, and the 
Pope^s benediction from the balcony of the church, 
are all that I have attended, and all that I should 
attend, if I were to live fifty years in Rome* The 
procession into St Peter^s, and the high mass oo 
Easter Sunday, or on Christmas day — ^for they are 
exactly the same— are, however, very well worth 
seeing once, but once will suffice. 

Excepting this, none of the ceremonies at Christ« 
mas in the Church of Rome are worth seeing at 
all, and indeed there are very few to see. On 
Christmas Eve, a mass is said in the Sistine Cha- 
pel, if the Pope be at the Vatican Palace,— -or at 
ihc Quirinal Chapel, if he be at- the Quirinal Pa- 
lace, — which lasts till midnight. But there are no 
ceremonies whatever to see-— no music whatever to 
hear ; the Pope himself never attends it, and the 
Cardinals who do, like the rest of die congregation, 
are more than half asleep. 
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Yet most strangers go to it, and all repent of so 
doing. From thence they generally proceed to some 
church where there is music, which is rarely worth 
hearing ; and at four in the morning they adjourn 
to Santa Maria Maggiore, where the grand vi^l of 
Christmas Eve is held ; and after sitting out a most 
wearisome mass, they are at last rewarded with the 
sight of the new-born Christ, carried about dressed 
in magnificent swadling-^lotfaes, for the devotion 
and delight of the people. 

I once went through this ceremony, and never 
repented any other act of folly so much ; indeed, 
it is wholly without an object, for the same doll, 
which represents the infant Saviour of the worlds 
may be seen at any hour you please, either be« 
fore or after its birth, and I cannot understand 
the advantage of looking at it just when one should 
be in bed. 

This vi^l of Christmas Eve was formerly really 
held on the eve; it began before midnight, and 
lasted till three or four in the morning ; but such 
scenes of indecorous gaiety and intrigue went on 
on this occasion in the church itself^ that the hours 
were altered. 
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LETTER LXXVIll. 

CONTENTS.--— TAKING THJB VEIIi. 

. The re-institution of the Inquisition, of the 
Jesuits, and of Monastic orders in the nineteenth 
century, is a retrograde step in the progress of 
sodetjr. 

. The French suppressed all convents of men, 
without exception. They seized upon their reve- 
nues, took possession of their ancient habitations, 
invested as many of their tonsured heads with the 
military cap and feather as could be made to sub- 
mit to them, and shipped off those who refused to 
renounce their vows, to imprisonment in Corsica or 
Sardinia. That the poor and the old, who had 
passed their lives within the peaceful cloister, and 
given to their convent the little stipend that was to 
secure support to their latter years, must have suf- 
fered severely when thus deprived of all, there can 
be no doubt. But these excepted, I own that for 
the whole race of monks and friars, ^^ Black, White, 
and Gray, with all their trumpery,^ I feel little 
compassion. In the same summary manner, all the 
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nuQn^rks in Rbme^ excepting two, were ^uppressied; 
but, however wise might have been their gradual 
abolition, the propriety of turning out at once so, 
many sechided, and^ in many cases, destitute and 
harmless females, may be doubted. Of the conse*. 
quences of this step, judging of them, as I must do, 
from bearsay only, I will not venture to speak. But 
since they had been suppressed, and all those evil 
consequences oiice incurred, I cannot but lament 
that they should have been again restored, at least 
in such numbers ; and, above all, that convents of 
men, which I Iqok upon to be nests of vice, hypo- 
crisy, ignorance, and abomination, and which, for 
the most part, are filled with young sturdy beggars, 
should have been re-established at all. The exact, 
pumber of convents, and still more of their inmates, 
it is difficult to ascertain ; but all allow that the 
friars considerably out-number the nuns. With 
the assistance of one or two Abati, I counted up. 
wards of fifty convents for men, and five-and-thirty 
for women, in Rome and the immediate vicinity, 
^nd probably we left many unreckoned. 

t have visited many of the nunneries, and one or 
two of the convents in Rome ; for uno CtmverUo, 
always means here a monastic community of men, 
and a Monasterio^ of women ; but as the interior 
of one much resembles another, and as thejre is no-^ 
thing particularly interesting about any of them, I 
shall only give you a short account of my visit to 
that of S. Sylvestro in Capite, originally founded 
for the noble sisters of the house of Colonna, who 
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dedicated themieWes to God.* None but tke 
dftughterd of noble fiuniltes are admitted here; 
atid yet in this living grave, where rank, riches, 
youth, beauty, and geniuft, are all buried in equal 
nothingness, and wher^ all but the mere ammal 
powers are extingui6hed«-*»what can it signify with 
what titles they were once adorned ? 

The Convent of St Sylvestro stands in the 
CSampo Marzo, in one of the best situations of mo* 
dem B(»ne. It is an immense building, three sto- 
ri^s high, in the form of a quadrangle, inclosing a 
small garden in the centre, which, from being so 
inclosed, is neither blest with much light nor air« 
Here, however, alon^ the nuns can enjoy *^ these 
ik)mmon gifts of heaven ;^ for unlike the monks and 
friars, who may roam about the town and country, 
they may never cross the threshold of thdr prison^ 
house. Yet these nuns are of the Franciscan older, 
the mildest of all. They are allowed to see all their 
near relations at the grate, and even occasionally to 
receive the females in the parlour of the convent. 
They are not obliged to rise to nocturnal prayer^ 
lior to practise fasts and penances of peculiar auste- 
rity. The imvilege of speech is not denied them ; 
Bor is the use of linen forbidden ; in order that the 
dirt of the body may serve for the purification of 
the soul. 

About forty nuns, with about half the number 



• In the year 1318. Vide Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. 
xii. chap. 70. p. 314. 
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of ky msterSf or servants, occupy ibis spacious mo* 
uastery, which would contain more than a hun- 
dred ; indeed, during the whole time the French 
wei« in Rome, it received a community of expelled 
nuns of the Capuchin order, who voluntarily conti* 
nued to practise all its austerities, though living 
with the Franciscans of San Sylvestrow None of 
either sisterhood left their order, though all, at that 
time, were at liberty to do so. 

The Superior, a fine-looking woman, conducted 
us through the convent, and seemed much gratified 
and amused with our visit. She is now near fifty, 
and had herself taken the vows at the age of twen* 
ty, not only voluntarily, but in o[^K>8ition to the 
wishes of her parents, and assured us she had nevor 
repented it. When asked why she had chosen at 
that age, to leave her family* and renounce the 
world f she replied, '^ Because Grod called me r«— 
{Perchi Dio mi ckdamo.) 

The ccmvent contiuns nothing remarkable* These 
is a large, wild-looking, cold, cheerless hall, or re» 
fectory, in which they all assemble to dinner and 
supper, but no sitting room. Their own apart- 
meatBj in whidi they usually sit as well as sleeps 
are tolerably large, and decently dean, but have no 
fire-place. This, however, is common in all true 
Italian houses, and a brazier full of ignited charcoal, 
is the usual and unwhdesome substitute for the 
cheerful salutary blaze of a fire. 

Six or seven of the nuns were sitting at work to^ 
gather, in one of their bed-rooms ; for they have no- 
thing in the world to do, except to pray and make 
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their cioihes. They do, indeed, take in chitdren to 
educate, though how they educate them is more 
than I can conceive; for though I was in every 
part of the convent, I could neither see nor hear of 
any book, except their prayer-books. When I aak<* 
ed them if they had not a IBible, they were shocked 
at such a profane idea. 

They had luckily then only three pupils ; but, 
in general, they have a considerable number. 
They shewed us a little theatre in the convent, 
where the children, assisted by some of the nuns, 
occasionally act sacred dramas during the Carnival, 
to a select audience of their female relatives.* 

The nuns^ apartments in every story open upon 
a walk which runs round the quadrangle that forms 
their convent, and from the top of all they have 
a balcony, from which, O height of happiness! 
they can catch a distant glimpse of the Cotsol 
They eagerly shewed it to us, and this peep of the 
world they had left, seemed their highest enjoy- 
ment 

Their eager curiosity about us-»our persons, 
Dames, situations, ages, reasons for coming to Italy, 
and to their convent— but, above all, about every 
article of our dress, its make, texture, fashion, and 



- * These sacred dnmas would^ however^ be considered of 
rather a profane nature in our country. Our Saviour^ the 
Virgia Mary^ Mary Magdalen^ the whole host of heaven-— 
and even the Deity himself— are among the usual dramatis 
parsons. 
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value, was quite insatiable ; aiid the questions they 
asked perfectly unanswerable. 

They have a large apothecary^s shop in the con- 
vent, where medidnes are compounded by two of 
the nuns, which must, I should think, be tibe death 
of many of them. The doctor, however, is the on- 
ly man ever admitted into the convent, except the 
confessor and the Pope,-^who once paid them a vi- 
sit—an event never to be forgotten. 

I ought, too, to have excepted the Cardinal Vi- 
cario, who has the charge of all the convents, (I 
mean nunneries,) and must have enough upon his 
hands, I should think. 

We saw two Converts girls destined to be nuns, 
but who had not yet taken the noviciate veil. They 
were, however, called Sposine^ the affianced spouses 
of Christ. Both were young, and one was very 
pretty and lively. She was a Lucchesa of a noble 
family, aiid had lived here two years, — and yet was 
resolved to be a nun, a thing which is to me quite 
incomprehensible. Two days, I should think, would 
cure any body. She was only waiting her portion, 
which, in this convent, is unusually high, being 1500 
crowns, beside a small annual stipend ; the exact 
amount of which I have forgotten. 

A novice, after taking the white veil, may leave 
the convent ; and instances of it have occurred, but 
they are rare. Extreme ill health, an incurable 
disease, or the death of brothers and sisters, which 
make it necessary for the victim to be recalled to 
support the name or fortune of the family, are aI-» 
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most, without exception, the r^aaon of such events^ 
when they do occur. Repentance,-— disinclinatioay 
however often they may happen, are concealed or 
avowed in vain. A woman who should persist iH' 
returning to the world, would be welcomed, not 
only with its dread laugh, but its severest reprehen* 
sion. Her family would consider themselves disho-. 
noured, and, in all probability, would refuse to re- 
ceive her — Her friends and acquaintance would, 
scarcely astociate with ber*-No man would ever 
look upon her for lus wife— •She would be an obje^- 
for the finger of scorn to point at Under such 
circumstances she must take the vows, or die. 

It is only a few days once I saw a young lady, of 
noble family,— -the Contessa M , within these 
very walls, take those vows, which must therefore 
be considered irrevocable. She was young wd hand-, 
some, and it was said that she entered the cloister 
by her own choice, uninfluenced by her parents. 
Still, it was a sufficiently melancholy sight, and I 
could not help thinking how often, in the long t^ 
dium of the living deatih to which she had doomed 
herself, she might look back to this moment with 
vain repentance,-— not the less bitter because she 
could only blame herself: nor when I saw the 
crowds tluit filled the church— the pathway and 
altar strewed with flowers^-the public aj^plause— » 
the gaze of strangars— -the chorus .of nuns— 4lie 
blessings of Cardinals — the flattery of priests, and 
the tears of friends~-*could I help asking myself, if 
the secret vanity of being the heroine of such a 
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Scene, might not have had its influence in her deter- 
mination ? 

By particular favour, we had been furnished 
with billets for the best seats, and after waiting 
about half an hour, two footmen, in rich liveries, 
made way for the young countess, who entered the 
crowded church in full dress, her dark hair blazing 
with diamonds. Supported by her mother, she 
advanced to the altar. The ceremony you must 
often have heard described, and I need not fatigue 
you with a minute repetition of its details. The 
officiating priest was the Cardinal Vicano, a fine- 
looking old man ; the discourse from the pul]:ut was 
pronounced by a Dominican monk, who addressed 
her as the affianced spouse of Christ,«--a saint on 
earth-; — one who had renounced the vanities of the 
World, for a foretaste of the joys of heaven. There 
was much of eulogium, and little of admonitions- 
much rhapsody, and little sober reason or religion 
in it — ^verv much that was calculated to inflame the 
inexperienced imagination, but little that could di- 
rect the erring judgment. 

The sermon ended — the lovely victim herself, 
kneeling before the altar at the feet of the Cardinal, 
solemnly abjured that world whose pleasures and 
affections she seemed so well calculated to enjoy, 
and pronounced those irrevocable vows which se- 
vered her from them for ever. 

As her voice, in soft recitative, chaunted these 
fatal words, I believe there was scarcely an eye, in 
the whole of that vast church, unmotstened by 
tears. 
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Th< diamonds that sparkled in her dark hair 
were taken off; and her long and beautiful tresses 
fell luxuriantly down her shoulders. One lock of 
it was cut off by the Cardinal. 

The grate that was to entomb her was opened. 
The Abbess and her black train of nuns appeared. 
Their choral voices chaunted a strain of welcome. 
It said, or seemed to say» 

" Sister Spirit^ come away !" 

She renounced her name and title-— adopted a new 
appellation*— received the solemn benediction of the 
Cardinal, and the last embraces of her weeping 
friends— and passed that bourne through which she 
was never to return. 

A pannel behind the High Altar now opened, 
and she appeared at the grate again. Here she was 
despoiled of her ornaments and her splendid attire, 
her beautiful hair was mercilessly severed from her 
head by the fatal shears of the sisters^ and they 
hastened to invest her with the sober robes of the 
nun — the white coif and the noviciate veil. This 
veily it may be necessary to explain, is a piece of 
cloth fixed on the top or back part of the head, 
and falling down behind, or on each side, in the 
same manner as on a veiled statue. It is not in- 
tended to conceal the face, nor can it answer that 
purpose ; so that all you read in romances, about 
blushing nuns or novices pulling down their veils, to 
save them from the gaze of some admiring youth, 
is sheer nonsense. Indeed, they are in no danger 
of being incommoded with it, as they can never 
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more be seen by inan. Their ordinary devotions 
are practised in a. private chapel within the con- 
vent, and when they attend mass, they git at the 
top of a lofty church, completely screened from 
view by a gilded grating, so close, that it is imper- 
vious to the external gaze, though the nuns can see 
through it. 

The dress of the Franciscan Order, and, indeed^ 
of every other I have ever seen, is plain and a)arse, 
and far from beautiful. The gown is a black stuff, 
but with a waist so long, and a petticoat so fuU^ 
that it is a complete disguise to the figure. The 
graces of the Venus di Medicis herself, if she werq 
attired in such habiliments, would be lost. But 
the quantity of white linen that surrounded the 
head and face, was rather becoming to the bright 
eyes and lovely countenance of the young novice, 
and we all agreed that she looked prettier than be-t 
fore. 

Throughout the whole ceremony she shewed great 
calmness and firmness, and it was not till all was 
over, that her eyes were moistened with the tears of 
natural emotion. She afterwards appeared at the 
little postern gate of the convent, to receive the 
sympathy, and praise, and congratulations of all her 
friends and acquaintance ; nay, even of strangers, 
all of whom are expected to pay their compliments 
to the new spouse of heaven. 

The history of one, of the former tiuns of this 
convent, as related to me by one of the sisters, i^ 
quite a romance, and in its most common-place 
style. Her name was Sasso Fen*ato ; she was left 
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an orphan and an heiress in infancy, and placed 
by her uncle, her sole guardian, here, with the in- 
tention of inducing her to take the veil, that her 
fortune might descend to him and to his family. 
It happened, however, that, at one of the grand 
processions of the Virgin, which the nuns were as- 
sembled to behold, the young Sasso Ferrato saw, 
and was seen by the captain of the guards, station- 
ed at the convent, a younger son of the Guistiniani 
family, and a brother of one of her youthful com- 
panions in the convent. His visits to his sister be- 
came very frequent, and Sasso Ferrato generally 
contrived to accompany her friend on those ooca-* 
mons. They became desperately in love ; but the 
cruel uncle refused his consent, and by arts which 
intimidated the young and inexperienced mind of 
Sasso Ferrato, by powerful interest, which render^ 
ed the complaints of her lover vain, and by his au- 
thority, as the representative of her parents, he suc- 
ceeded in obliging her to take the veil. She only 
lived two years afterwards. 

Her lover became a maniac, and after being oon« 
fined for some time, continued, during the remain- 
ing years of his life, to roam about the neighbour- 
hood of the city, his hair and beard growing wild, 
his dress neglected, and his manners gloomy and 
ferocious, though harmless in his actions. 

A still more horrible catastrophe ensued at a 
convent in the north of Italy. An unfortunate girl, 
whose father was resolved to compel her to take 
the veil, contrary to her inclination, persisted for a 
long time in her refusal, but was treated with. such 
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dreadful brutality at home, that at length she con- 
sented ; but no sooner had she pronounced her vows, 
than she requested a private interview with her fa- 
ther at the gnite of the convent ; and when left alone 
with him, killed herself before his eyes, cursing him 
wich her latest breath. 

' This story, romantic and improbable as it may 
seem, is quite true. I know the family, but refrain, 
from obvious reasons, from mentioning their name. 
It is not, however, true, that girls are often forced 
to take the veil ; but to say they never are, is equal- 
ly false. I am informed that young nuns ofteii 
fall in love with young friars, but that the attach- 
ment is perfectly Platonic. Indeed, so strict are 
now the rules of female monastic life, that I believe 
it must necessarily be so. But Love, it is well 
known, will break through bolts and bars, and 
grates and convent walls ; and Loye once inspired 
a nun with the project of getting out of her convent 
thrdugh a common sewer, which, however unsa- 
voury a path, she frequently practised after night 
had covered the world with her sable curtain, and 
wrapped the peaceful sisterhood in the arms of Mor-i 
pheus. Her nun^s dress was deposited in her cham- 
ber, and the exterior dirty garment, with which she 
passed through the sewer, was exchanged for one 
her lover wrapped her in at its mouth. She used 
to walk with him sometimes for hours, but always 
returned to her convent before the dawn. One even- 
ing, however, on returning from her romantic ram- 
ble by moonlight, what was her horror to find the 
sewer-*the well-known passage— ^omjdetely^ choak- 
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ed up with water, and all entrance impracticaUel 
jDiacovery would bring certain destruction on har« 
^If and her lover. Their lives would be the for* 
feit, or a solitary dungeon their mildest doom. Con* 
eealmept. was impracticiable ; for who would harbour 
them? Flight impossible; for without pasi^rt9« 
ihe gates of the city would be closed against them ; 
^d could they scale the walls, no other refuge would 
be open to theni. In this »tuation, the courage and 
presence of mind of the nun saved them both. Sb^ 
went, dressed in her lover's clothes, to the bouse of 
the Cardinal Vicario, who was an old friend of her 
father'^s; di^urbed the family; had the Cardinal 
roused out of bed on the plea of the most- urgent 
and important business; obtmned a private audience, 
threw herself at his feet» and confessed all. So 
earnestly did she imipbre him to save hear and her 
family from the public disgrace of an expoisure,. that, 
melted by her tears, he followed the plan she sug-* 
gested ; ordered bis earriage, took her, and one ooi^ 
fidi^ntial chaplain on whose fidelity he could rely, 
drove to the convent, rang up the portress, and pre* 
tending he bad received informaticm of a man ha- 
ving entered and bang concealed in it, demanded 
instant admittance to searcb it, which, in virtue oS 
his office, epuld not be refused at any hpur. He 
ordered the terrified sisters to remain in their rooma, 
and having dropped the di^uised nun in hers, pro- 
ceeded in hi$ mock examination till she had disrobed 
herself, and his attenAlnt had- conveyed away the 
bandle pf W .ckihes); than profi^ssing himself per- 
fbtiiy fiatisfied that the infonntttion he bad recaved 
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was faisej he left the conventy— taking care, how* 
everi neKt day^ to have the sewer so closed^ that it 
oould never serve for any thing but a passage for 
dirty water again« 

. The most severe of the female monastic orders, 
is that of Santa Theresa, in which it^ unfortunate 
votaries are doomed to unceasing, midnight vigils 
and daily fasts ; to penance, austerity^ and mortifi*) 
^atioii, in every possible form.; while all ifiteroourse 
with their friends, aU indulgence of the. sweet af-* 
feetions of nature, are as Sjsdulaudy interdicted 09 
if these were crimes of the blackest dye* It is the 
gre£^t merit of their lives, that deia^h is to b0 ooe«« 
^nually before their eyes,-':^-Gpntii|i|ally present to 
their tbought8,-^like a.maQ thfit should stand roo^ 
ed befcHre a clock, with his eyes fi;ced on the hour 
to which; it was tending, and. Ipdei fa its contem^- 
plation, the intervening moments. 'B^i to all in* 
tents and purposes, to all the duties, pleasu^e^, and 
hopes of life, they are ad ^eomplet^ly dead as if the 
grave had already closed over them^ And what ia 
it biAt a livipg death, — a moijpe lingering mode o{ 
b^ng buried alive? That punishment which the 
Ibnatieism of Pagans inflicted on guilty vestal vir* 
fpmsf the fanaticism of Catholics inflicta iipOn the 
innocent«-4nd they call this reli^cMii tod virtue I 
Waa man, then, borU to seek to suffer, oe wad life 
^ven him only to cont^i|j4atje its dose i Was he^ 
whom the very voice of Nature calls to partake of 
the common blessings Heaven has diffused upon 
the earth, condemned by the voic^ of Heaven itself, 
to exclude himself from the social duties, the natural 
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enjoymentB, and the sweet and innooent pleasures of 
our nature ? Is he acting hb allotted part, when, 
like a fiend on earth, he increases the quantity of 
human misery, and cuts off the sources of natural 
happiness ? But I must restt-ain my indignation, as 
vain as it is just ; for when did it aviul to exdaim 
agauist any of the fcdlies^ the infatuation, or the 
crimes of man? 

There is in Rome a convent, called, and justly 
called, the Sep&Uo VivOy^ in which are buried con* 
tumadous, or feoiatic nuns, from all conyents— fe* 
males condemned by the Inquisition for too little, 
or too much reli^on— and wives and daughters^ 
whose husbands and fathers have the means to 
prove they deserve, or the interest to procure the 
<Mrder for such a dreadful punishment. Instances 
have occurred, where mere resistance to the will of 
a parent, or causeless jealousy conceived by a hus* 
band, have been followed by this horrible venge* 
ance. What may pass within its walls can never 
be known; none but its victims may enter, and 
none of them may quit it. They see no human be- 
ing, excepting once a-year, when, in the presence 
of the abbess, they may have an interview with 
their father or mother; but they must not tell the 
secrets of their prison-house. They hear no tidings 
of the world that surrounds them, nor even know 
when the friends dearest to them are removed by 
death. 



* It is near the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore^ and 
there were about forty unfortunate femdes immured in it 
whan I was in Rome. 
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; I have beto hiueh interested iirth^ fate of a poor 
nun, who, in the eioiltation of a heated imagination, 
lately fancied herself inspired by heaven, and des- 
tined to convert sinners to repentance* The tribu-* 
sal of thelnquilsition has decided that her claims 
to inspiraticm are unfounded, and though it appears 
that ^e was a fanatic, not an impostor, they have 
thrown her into this horrible tomb, whither — ^if it 
be the fit punishment f<»r all holy cheats — I think 
its members might all go themselves. 

By far the least exceptionable species of nunnery 
here, is that of the Tor^ de Specchffj where a com-» 
pany of respectable Uromen, chiefly widows, of small 
fortune, live together, and lead a raticHial, regular^ 
and religious life, without binding themselves by 
any vows, but obey certain rules^ and are under the 
direction of a Superior, li^ho is elected by them- 
selves, and only holds her office for a limited pe« 
riod. They wear a uniform dress } have the power 
to go out, with certain restrictions; and are much 
more free and independent, in all respects, than 
any other sin)ilar community. They may leave it if 
they choose. Such an institution as this in our own 
country, would be a most respectable and comfort* 
able asylum for unprotected unmarried women, and 
widows of small fortune. These ladies also educate 
children. There are likewise several meritorious 
fsomniunities of females, who, under the name of 
the MaestrePiei devote themselves to the education 
of children of the poor. 

X forgot to mention, that in the month of May, 
th^ite are few convents in which the nuns do not 
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enjoy the privilege of going out in a body in coacEea 
into the country, where th^y dtne and sp^nd the 
day at the house, ai^ with the female friends of the 
Sup^or, or some of the sist^s. Some conrents 
have both a whole and a half holiday ; others only 
the latter. I o(%en met them lai^t spring in their 
annual festivals, and it waa delightful to see thm^ 
eountenances of alniost anxious joy, and the trild 
astonished eagerness with which they gazed on the 
houses, the passengers, the carriages, the fields, the 
trees, the fair face of Nature, and the iiiterdieted 
figure of man. 

It is very common among the higher orders of 
both sexes in Rome, to retire into a convent for a 
few days or a week, (generally Passion week,) of 
every year, to practice prayer and penance, during 
whiiih period they strictly conform to the rules of 
the community, and not unfrequently increase the 
austerity of their fasts and vigils ; not to mention 
hearing ibur sermons a-day. 

For this purpose of secular penitence, there is 
One convent appointed for men, and another fo# 
women, which are amongst the most rigorous in 
their discipline. That destined for the poor females^ 
is, in reality, a dreary abode ; but the Convent of 
St John and St Paul, which is the place of penitence 
for the male sex, appeared to me rather a desirable 
retreat. Its long corridors, and spacious apartments^ 
are clean, light, and cheerful, and it ccxitiuns an eit^ 
tensive library. 

There is nothing worth notice in the ehurcb of 
this convent, excepting that you are shewn the very 
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i^t 0f the martyrdom of St Jobti and St l^aul,— 
not tfa« opofilks-— only twoisidnts of that name. Lo^ 
renzo di' Medid wrote a j^iouft drama, or mysteryi 
cjmnmemoratbg their fate, which wad acted at Flo^ 
renoe with all the magtiifioence of his reign. These 
saints, who wer^ brotherls, were treated with dis-^ 
tinguished favour by Santa Constantia for being 
Chnstiahs, and breaded by Juliaii the Apostate 
for the same reason. Their death was avenged by 
a certain St Mercury, who got oat of his giave on 
purpose to kill that s^aiperor in a battle* These 
two murders are the only incidents' of the piece; 
which ends, like Tom Thumb, iu the slaughter of 
the \fh6le dramatis personse. 

The monks had never heard of this dytuna, but 
seemed pleased when I mentioned it, tfiougfa they 
idid by no tneans agree to my proposail of having it 
enacted in honour of their patron saints, on the 
spot of their inartyr^tn; 

The gardens of this convent, which hang on the 
summit of the Cceltim Hill, amidst a dark grove of 
cypress, command one of the most striking prospects 
which even Rome can boast,— of the mighty Colos- 
seum in the plain below,-^he Triumphal Arches, 
*^and the mouldering palace of the CsBsars, which 
crown the dark summit of the Palatine. 

An aged palm tree, which is suppose to have 
flourished here jfrom tiine immemorial, apd may al- 
most be reckoned a natural antiquity, still throws its 
tro^cal shade in the court of the convent. I onee 
dei^nd^ed from these gardens itHo the vmeyard be- 



neath them, to examine the ancient wails of unknown 
Roman ruins, which here surround and support th^ 
precipitous. banks of the Coelian Hill. Their date, 
and author, and purpose, are alike unknown. The 
deep caves and recesses unto which they are formed, 
are not easily refend>le to any known species of 
building. . . 

Facing the Colosseum, there is an isolated frag^ 
ment c^ ruin, to which tradition has assigned the 
name of the Rostrum of Cicero, and from which, it 
is said, he.harimgued the Roman people.: I scram- 
bled up its broken walls,^ and stood on the green 
platform at its summit, merely because the name of 
Cicero had attached to it a charm ; for most certain* 
ly his voice nevet poured forth its persuasive elo- 
quence here. 

The Superior of this omvent, with four hundred 
other priests and friars, was sent to Corsica, and 
was imprisoned, (as he said) during two years and 
a half, in a dungeon, upon bread and water, for re- 
fusing to take the oath of allegiance to Buonaparte. 

At the expiration of that period, he was liberated 
with his companions. from prison, but kept under 
strict surveillance; and only regained his liberty 
when the Pope returned, and the French were ex^ 
pelled. , 

The conduct of these ecclesiastics will be censu* 
red or applauded, according to the views of those 
by whom they are judged. This, however, I will 
observe,. that their fidelity to their banished and de- 
^aded master, through exile, poverty^ and impri^ 
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sonment, when no hope of the re-establishment of 
his power could actuate them, has something in it 
of sincerity and disinterestedness, that would seem 
to place the reality of these qualities above suspicion, 
— -even although their possessors are friars. 
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LETTER LkXIX. 

MI&AGLES 

SUt April, 1817. 
The age o£ miracles I thought had passed, but 
1 have discovered my mistake. Within this little 
month three great miracles have happened in Borne. 
The last took place yesterday, when all Rome 
crowded to the Capitol to see an image of the Vir- 
gin opening her eyes. Unluckily, we were in the 
country, and did not return in time to witness it, 
for as this miracle was thought a very improper 
one by the higher powers, who would rather she had 
winked at certain practices which it is thought she 
had not only opened her own eyes upon, but those 
of other people-^she was carried away, and cer- 
tain priests, who are supposed to have been in her 
confidence on this occasion, have been shut up in 
prison. Two officers of the Guarda Mobile are 
also in custody at the State prison at the Castle San 
Angelo, for expressions which implied no extraor- 
dinary admiration of the present state of things. It 
is so nearly impossible to get at the bottom of any 
thing in Rome, that both these disgraced military 
and clergy may have given much more reason for 
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their enthralihent than we hear of; but this very 
concealment of their offences, makes one rejoice in 
Kviiig under a government, in which the truth must 
be made known, and in which no man can be shu( 
up in a dungeon at the pleasure either of priests or 
princes, without being tried and condemned by his 
fellow-dtizens. In this respect, things are neither 
better nor worse here now, than in the time of the 
French, i^ho shut people up with quite as little ce- 
remony, and still less lenity. 

Thie last miracle was of a much more orthodox 
description. — The miraculous Madonna, in this 
ease, opened her mouth instead of her eyes, and 
spoke to an old washerwoman, to whom she im- 
parted her discontent at being so much neglected, 
and her chapel left in such a dirty and ruinous 
condition ; while so many other Madonnas, no bet-* 
ter than she, had theirs made as fine as hands could 
make them. The Madonna spoke no more, but 
the old washerwoman proved a very loquacious re- 
porter of her wishes and sentiments. The news of 
the miracle spread like wildfire; thousands (I am 
not exaggerating) may be seen every day crowds 
iog to this little old chapel, near St John^s Lateran, 
about four in the afternoon, the hour at which the 
Virgin addressed the washerwoman ; it being sup- 
posed that this is her favourite time for oonversa^ 
ti6n ; but I have not heard that she has made any 
new observations. Not only the lower orders, but 
crowds of well-dressed people, and handsome equi- 
pages of all sorts, daily throng the door ; and th6 
long green avenue that leads within the walls to the 
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Porta San Giovanni, instead of an unbroken sdi- 
tilde, now wears the appearmce of a cried fair. 

At the comer of every street, you stumble over 
a chair set out with a white cloth, a little picture of 
the Madonna, and a plate for collections to beau-, 
tify her chapel. You are assailed on all sides with 
little begging4x>xes for the Madonna^s beauUfica- 
tion ; and even the interests of the holy souls in 
purgatory are forgotten, in the pious zeal to make 
her fine enough. 

To see the luck of some Madonnas !«-«Thus this 
Madonna, who opened her mouth to one old wash- 
erwoman, has come to great honours and credit; 
while the other, who opened her eyes to hundreds, 
has fallen into great disgrace. One Madonna is 
bom, I suppose, according to the proyerb, with a 
silver spoon in her mouth, and another with a pew^ 
ter one. But this is by no means the whole of our 
miracles ; for, as if one Madonna scorned to be 
out-done by another, there is an old dirty cobweb* 
by Virgin in the Pantheon which has lately begun 
to work miracles, and has drawn such crowds to 
her ^rine, that an unhappy stranger can scarce- 
ly get in to see the building itself« It is probably 
by no means the only miracle which its walls have 
witnessed. Italy seems always to have been the 
land of superstition ; and the Pagan miracles that 
are upon record, at least ^ual the Catholic, both 
in number and absurdity. Every page of Livy and 
Plutarch abounds with them. Not a year passes 
without two or three oxen speaking, though we 
liey^r hear any of their sayings. Now, even a Ma- 
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donna but rarely makes use of her tongue, and 
oxen have entirely given up talking. However, it 
is a different thing hearing nonsense that was cre- 
dited ages ago, and seeing it before one'^s eyes : and 
when I behold crowds flocking to kneel before these 
talking and winking Madonnas, I cannot help ask« 
ing myself, if this is really the nineteenth century? 
One would have thought there had been miracles 
enough of late in Rome,, to have satisfied any rea^ 
sonable people ; but the Pope and a detachment of 
Cardinals are going about every day after dinner 
in quest of more. They visit all the Madonnas in 
town, in regular succession. They began with San« 
ta Maria Mag^ore, who takes precedence of all 
the rest here, and they will not leave one unapplied 
to till tlvey get what they want,— which is rain ; for 
the country, with the unexampled cold and drought 
of the spring, is dried up— -vegetation is pined and 
withering; and there is but too much reason to 
dread that the miseries which the poor have suf« 
fered during the last dreadful year of scarcity, will 
be increased tenfold in the next Pestilence is al- 
ready added to famine ;— the lower orders are pe« 
rishing by hundreds of a low contagious fever, 
brought on by want, and numbers have literally 
died of hunger by the way-sides, l^his dreadful 
mortality i^ present extends all over Italy, and the 
sufferings of the living are still more cruel and 
heart-rending than the number of the dead. You 
diuly see human beings crawling on the dunghills, 
and feeding on the most loathsome garbage, to sa» 
tiafy th,e cravings of nature. That this may occa- 
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rfonally be done to call forth charity, is unquei* 
tionable ; but it is also done when no eye is Tiaibly 
Dear ; and the extremity of misery ,-«-the ghastly 
fiunine that is written in the looks, cannot be £^gn« 
ed« The failure of those . teeming harvests that 
usually cDver the (earth, spreads among the imiMt)^ 
Tident and overflowing population of Uiis country, 
horrors of famine of which you can have no eon-^ 
ception. The dying and the d^ad surround us on 
all sides ;— die yery streets are crowded with sick, 
and the contagion of the fever is thought so viru« 
lent, that a cordon of troops is drawn around the 
Great Hospital of the Borgo San Sf^rito, to pre-* 
vent ccHumunication with its infected inmajtes. The 
medical treatment in this fever is universally £on* 
demned by all the English physicians h^e ; and 
the general management of the bospilajs cannot be 
sufficiently reprobated. Want of medical skill, and 
want of care, perhaps eiqually conduce to the re- 
markable mortality which reigns in them ; bot, firom 
the returns, it appears thaijbr^^sia per cent, die 
at the hospital of San Spirito at Rome, whereas at 
Paris the average is only eeven per cent., and in 
^England it seldom exceedsj^r/ 

With some few ^cceptions^ I have observed 
throughout Italy a want of cleanliness, and espe^- 
eially of ventilation in the hoi^itals, which is nahoie 
unpairdonable, because they are built jnpon an im- 
mense scale; and yet the patients are crowded to- 
geth^, while spacious wards are left unoccupied, 
to save the paltry expence of a few additional at- 
t^dwts. Such at least was the reason repeatedly 
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amgned for this gross mismanagement The bad 
^ects of such heat and ccmfinement to the sick, 
must be doubly prejudicial in this climate. 

It was originally a truly Italian idea to erect a 
.great hospital for the recovery of health, in th^ 
very spot which^ from the days of the ancient Ror 
jo^ans to the present tim^, has been the most noi^ 
JcHT its unhealthiness. The 9Qspital of the Spirite 
Santo stands on the worst region of the n^alaria; 
(SO that, if the ol^ect had been to kill instead of 
cure the patients, this should have been the plac^ 
chosen for the purpose. If the Hospital of the In* 
curjables, which stands in a very healthy situation, 
had been plac^ here, there might have been soine 
excuse for it, since it could scarcely be regretted 
that the lives of those destined to hopeless suffer* 
ings should be shortened. But even abandoned in? 
fants are received anfd nurtured in sickness, at the 
Ho^pitftl Ssin SfHrito ; and its benefits, such as they 
anc^^ are open to i^l ag^, sexes and nations* 

I remember at Florence,, in driving about tb^ 
town, being struck with the extraordinary appear- 
anic^ oi an hospital, : entirely open to the street at 
one end from top to bottom, and divided from it 
cmly by iroQ bars, sa that the passengers had th^ 
full vi^w of all ^he. patients in their beds; ^i of 
•pvery operation, of whatever nature, which wen( 
op during sickness ; whil^ the poor invalids mus^ 
bay? b^en distracted with the incessant rattle of th^ 
wheels. Som^ of the patiet)ts who were up, wer^ 
talking to their acquaintance without the grate, so 
t]Mit diseases 9ev?r «ould have a fin^r Qpppf tuqitjs 
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of spreading. The want of decency, as well as com- 
mon sense and humanity, inldiis arrangement, is too 
obvious to require comment. I have, however, 
only been as yet one day of my life in Florence, 
and consequently know nothing of the reasons for 
this strange system,-— if reasons there be. 

But to return to the miracles, Aom which I have 
wandered so far. I understand that not one hap- 
))ened during the whole reign of the French, and 
that it was not until the streets were purified with 
lustrations a£ holy water, on the return of the Pon« 
CifF, that they began to operiate again. 
' Private miracles, indeed, affecting individuals; 
go on quite commonly every day, without exciting 
the smallest attention. These generaUy coninst in 
procuring prizes in the lottery, curing diseases, and 
casting out devils. 

' The mode of effecting this last description of 
miracle was communicated to me the other day by 
an Abate here, and, as I think it extremely curi- 
ous, I shall relate it to you. 

It seems that a certain Friar had preached a 
sermcm during Lent, upon the state of the man 
mentioned in Scripture possessed with seren devils, 
with so much eloquence and unction, that a mmple 
countryman who heard him went home, and be» 
came convinced that these seven- devils had got 
possession of him. The idea haunted his mind, 
ftnd subjected him to the most dreadful terrors, < 
till, unable to bear his sufferings, he unbosomed 
himself to his ghostly father, and asked his coun- 
seL Thc&ther, who had some smattering of 8<». 

li 
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enoe, bethought himself at last of a way to rid the 
honest man of his derib, and his mbney together* 
He told him it would be necessary to combat with 
the devils singly: and on a day apixiintedy when * 
the poor man came with a sum of money-— widiout 
which the good father had forewarned him the devil 
never could be dislodged — he bound a chain, con* '■ 
nect^d with an electrical machine in an adjoining 
chamber, round his body-^lest, as he said, the devil 
should fly away with him— and having warned him ^ 
that the shock would be terrible when the devil 
went out of him, he left him praying devoutly be- 
fore an image of the Madonna, and after some* 
time, gave him a pretty smart shocks at which the 
poor wretch fell insensible on the floor from terror, 
j^s soon as he recovered, however, he protested 
that he had seen the devil fly away out of his mouth, * 
breathing blue flames and sulphur, and that he felt' 
himself greatly relieved. Seven, electrical shocks, 
at due intervals, having extracted seven sums of 
money from him together with the seven devils, the 
man was cured, and a great miracle performed. ' 
To us this transaction seemed a notable piece of 
eredulouis superstition on the one hand, and fraudu- 
lent knavery on the other; but to our friend the 
Ab&te, it only seemed an ingenious device to cure 
of his fears a simpleton, over whose mind reason 
could have no power ,-«-a8 the physician cured the 
lady who fancied she had a nest of live earwigs in 
her stomach, not by arming with her on the ak 
surdity of such a notion, but by shewing her that 
an earwig was killed with a single drop of oil, and 
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makiilg hat BwnShw a qitaodljr of it But witfi r^ 
spect to the m^tt aod his detiW I Would ask, why 
ioipiffe sUperstiUoiKi terrorn to <ioiiquer tbem by de- 
ofit» md why wapke Ina^ pay lo much money ? 

Yi{t tbU 18 nothing to other things that daily 
happen. Would you believe that there has actu- 
ally been in Rome a trial for witchcraft ? — a grare 
fmnal trial for witchcraft, in the nineteenth cen* 
tttry ! I began to think I must be nustaken, and 
that the world had been pushed back about three 
hundred years; But it is even so. 
. There is certaitily more superstition in the south 
of Italy than the north, because there is tnore ig* 
norante : In Milan, and in most of the cities of 
IxHnbardy, it is rapidly disappearing with the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and science. Yet Florence, 
e;rfigbteQe4 fis she is, has a reasonable share ; and 
qairacles) at)4 vniraculous Madonnas, abound nearly 
t\$ much ill Tuscany as iq th^ Estates of the Church, 
as I have good reason to jcnow. Even the liquefac- 
tion of St Januarius^s blood, — ^which i«t generally 
quoted as the cqmble of superstition, is not without 
its parallel. At Maqtua, a bottle of the blood of 
Christ is liquefied every year, to the great edifica- 
tion of the compatriot of Virgil. The, bottle, con- 
taining this real blood of Christ, was dug up at 
Mantua in a box, about SOO years ago, with a 
written assurance that it had been deposited there 
by a St Longinus, a Roman Centurion, who wit- 
mssecf the qrucifixion, and beciMne eopverted, ancl 
194, i|w4y from Jad^a to IVfiAtua with this bottle 
tS bl0od ; #nd after Iyii»g ^ixt^n c^turi^ in thfi 
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ground, the box, the writing, the bottle and the 
blood, were as fresh as if placed there only the day 
before ! 

But I might write a book of miracles, were I to 
relate the hundredth part of all that take place 
every year— nay, every day, in Italy. So I have 
done« 
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BLStglNa OF tUfi HOE8ES— rXSTAS-*-lTALlAN 

MAmfERS. 

Sunday^ Jan* \Sth^ 1819. 
Wx were present to-day at one of the most ri- 
diculous scenes I ever witnessed, even in this coun- 
try. It was St Anthony'^s Blessing of the Horses, 
which began on that saint'^s day, and I understand 
lasts for a week ; but as this was 9ifesUme^ I rather 
imagine we saw it in its full glory. We drove to 
the church of the saint, near Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, and could scarcely make our way through 
the streets, from the multitudes of horses, mules, 
asses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, and dogs, which 
were journeying along to the place of benediction ; 
their heads, tails, and necks, decorated with bits of 
coloured ribbon and other finery, on this-^tbeir un- 
conscious gala day. The salute's benediction, though 
nominally confined to horses, is equally efficacious, 
and equally bestowed upon all quadrupeds ; and I 
believe there is scarcely a brute in Rome, or the 
neighbourhood, that has not participated in it. 



An immense crowd were assembled ia the wide 
open space in front of the church, and from the. 
number of beasts and men, it looked exactly like a 
cattle fair. At the door stood the blessing priest, 
dressed in his robes, and wielding a brush in bis< 
band, which he continually dipped into a huge • 
bucket of holy water, that stood near him, and 
spirted at the animals as they came up, in uoiremit- 
titig succession, taking off his little skulKeap, and 
muttering every time,^ — " Per intercessionem beati 
Antonii Abatis, haec animalia liberantur a malis, in 
nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.-— Amen !^^ . 

The poor priest had such hard work in ble&sing, 
that he was quite exhausted and panting, and his 
round face looked fiery red with his exertions. The 
rider, or driver of the creature, always gave some 
piece of money, larger or smaller, in proportion to 
his means or generosity, and received an engraving 
of the siunt, and a little metallic cross ; however, all 
animals might be blessed gratis. < 

Several well-dressed people, in very h^ndsome^ 
equipages, attended with out-riders in splendid li- 
veries, drove up while we were there, and sat un- 
covered till the benediction was given. Then, ha* 
ving ptdd what they thought fit, they drove off and 
made way for others. ,> 

One adventure happened, which afforded us some 
amusement. ' A countryman having got a blessing 
on his beast, putting his whole trust in its power,' 
set off from the church-door at a grand gallop, and* 
had scarcely deared a hundred yards, before the> 
ungainly animal tumbled down with him, and over. 
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ito bead he roiled into, die dirt. He aooii ^1 lip, 
hoirener, aiid shook himieU, and «9 did the hqrs^ 
without diher teeming tp he much the worse* The 
priest seemed not a whit out oC coimteoanoe at tbid 
oHtastropbe; and some of .the ^aiiden» h; exclaiov- 
ed) with kudable stedfastness of faid]^ *' that bql 
fbr the Uesaing they might bolh hare btokeu their 
necks.'' . 

St Antonid must get very rich with this traffic* 
I eamict oimt meationiDg, howerer, that the prieat^ 
wfao.iesy otvillj; presented us with soqie of the pri&ts 
aind esosses of St Antonio, could not be prevailed 
OD to accept of any remuoeratiQO., 

There is a peculiar and HKHre solemn schtI i^,ble8»* 
ing^ given to two lambs, on the Slat of Januaiy, at 
the Ghuceh of St Agnesey^wri h fmri, from t|te 
sainted fleeces o£ which are manufactured}. I believe 
by the hands of nuns^ two holy mantles^ called 
Pal^; which the Pope presents to the Arohbibhops, 
as his principal shepherds. . It is incredible tbe^ sums 
of money that used to. be given i9 fc^m^r daya, for 
the least scrap of tbeae precious ;g9rnients,**-but 
tamea are sadly changed^ as an old pn^t patb^tiofdly 
observed to me. 

They still, howevcJ^, carry a remnaiit of jjie Vir- 
gin Mary's own nuptial veil annuaUy in solemn pnph 
cession to the Church of Santa Maria, del Popolo, 
whaie it is still adored ; and the raari:iage of Christ 
and St Catherine is still celebrated w.ith gr^t ppiup, 
mi the annivaraary pf their w$4diyK|g-day^ the JKJ^ 
of January, jAi the Church !pf S^pta M#iiia Sppm 
MineHfa, and bdU a» a grimd fes^i. ]3iu% the fesiMi 



lirhich pleased ine the most, waii thai of the chlldreii. 
On the eve of the Twelfth Day, the Craiure^* wifli 
trembling mingled with ho^, anticipate a midnight 
visit from a frightful old woman, called the Befana^, 
(an obvious corruption of E^n^nia, the Epiphany,) 
for whom they always take care to leave some por- 
tion of their supper, lest she should eat them up ; 
and when they'go to bed, they suspend upon thd 
hsick of a chair a stocking, to receive her expected 
gifts. This receptacle is always feund in the morh^ 
ing to contain some sweet thingi^, or other welcome • 
presents,— 'which, I need scarcely say, are provided 
by the mother or the nurse. 
' There is here a dressed up wooden figure of La 
Befana, sufficiently hideous,-— ihe bugbear of ali 
naughty girls and boyd. • 

On the eve of the Epiphany, the lighted up Piazza! 
& San Eustachio, (the fruit market) Is a very pretty 
^ght, — ^but the happiness of the Cratare the next 
Aioming is a still more delightful one. 

Nothing can exceed the strictness with which the 
observance of the Festas is enforced in Rome. I 
have seen a printed proclamation which was circu- 
lated on the Fope^s return, inculcating, in the strong- 
eist terms, this duty so long comparatively neglected, 
of doing nothing oti holidays; and denouncing heavy 
^nalties against the disobedient Idleness, this pa- 
ramount obligation, thus enjoined by the religion 
and laws, is, besides, too consonant to the disposi- 
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tjoajof the p^ple to h^ duobejr^ ; and» acooxdii^^ 
Ij, tbere are upwards of seventy Festaa la the year, 
Jbesides tbe. hebdomadal one of Sunday » in whicb 
the sin of beif^ guilty of any useful employnienti 
or, indeed, any employment at alli is cautiously 
avoided by the Romans. The manner in which 
these Festas are spent, is, indeed, highly chanicteristic 
of the people. 

After mass, the lower orders throng the streets 
in a state of complete apathetic vacuity of niind, 
and bodily inertion. You see the stras^e specta- 
cle of a crowd at rest, content with the delight of 
listless indolence, and seeming to feel that exertion 
is positive evil— ^they neither talk, walk, act, think, 
sing, dance, or play. With a loose coat or cloak, 
folded round them, they stand lounging about^ 
basking in the sun, or lie doggishly on the ground 
-—solitary, though in a crowdj-'-^md grave, though 
without thought. . 

I have seen the Tuscan peasants dance merrily 
to the bagpipe, and the Neapolitan Lazzaroni sing 
at evening to "the light guitar," or dance in rags 
on the pavement of the Chiaja. I have heard that 
child of pleasure, the happy Venetian, forgetful of 
all his wrongs and sorrows, carol through the soft 
summer night the melodies that endear to him his 
amphibious country; but I have rarely seen the 
Roman populace do any thing. 

Dancing publicly on Sundays is not, indeed^ al- 
lowed at Rome, any more than plays or operas; 
but there are many Festas when they might dance 
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indi do not; fior do they resort to music, or any 
•ort of amusement or occupation for pleasure. 

The only active diversion of the common people 
bere, is one I scarcely know how to ^* name to ears 
polite.'' It is a sort of chase-— a hunting of heads, 
i— not for ideas, but for things much more tangible 
and abundant. You see them eagerly engaged in 
this pursuit, on a Sunday, or Festa, sitting at their 
doors, or windows, or in the open streets; often 
three, one above another ; the middle one at once 
hunting and bunted. I remember the Portugueze, 
even those of the higher orders, used to follow the 
same sport. 

The middle classes dawdle about the streets, or 
the promenade on the Trinita de' Monti, in a dull 
torpefied sort of state, not seeming to snail along 
with any sensation or hope of enjoyment, but be- 
cause they cannot tell wlmt else to do with theml 
selves. 

The women of this shop-keeper class, are some- 
times dressed most ludicrously fine ; satin gowns of 
all colours, and often white, trailing about the dirty 
lE^treets, and thin pink, or yellow slippers, sticking 
fa&t in the mud; their necks, and often their heads 
bare. The ladies of Rome, and indeed throughout 
Italy, (by ladies I mean exclusively the nobility,) 
never walk, never lide on horseback, and never 
move but in a carriage. Indeed, the men rarely 
walk, and still more rarely ride. The only time I 
ever remember seeing a Roman nobleman on horse- 
bsck, he tumbled off. 

The country around Rome, perhaps abounds t 



more in game, than ao j other port of the ciTllifeed 
worlds yet no Roman is ever seen to engage in anj 
description of field-sports. Many of t|ie English 
gentlemen have gone from hence to the mountains, 
tp chace tlie wild boar; but the Romans never hunt 
ROW. The days when even the distant echoes of 
the Lake of Bolsena, rang with the horns of Leo 
X., and his jovial Cardinals, are indeed gone by ; 
und though such diversicms may not be very be- 
coming iti a Pope, they are very proper for a prince. 
, But the Roman nobility hunt not, shoot not, 
read not, write not, think not.-^Wbat then do thej 
do? 



*' Why, through the dull unvaried round of life. 
They keep the joyless tenor of their way." 



Sunk in indolence, ttjey perhaps dawdle through 
the foraioon with their Dama^ like duteous Cave^ 
lieri Serventi; and in the afternoon, daily do these 
unfortunates meander iip and down the Corso in 
their earriagea, for two mortal hours, just before 
dork, when the evening is falling cdd and gloomy, 
'^here is some sense in this in summer, but none, 
tibat I can discover, in the dead of winter. I hav« 
oibcn seen young Italian noblemen performing this 
d^wager-Hke airing, shut up alone in a coach. On 
Eeatas, not only all the nobles who have, but all die 
Bourgeois who can hire carriages for the occasion, 
ifrive up and down the Corso at this fashionable' 
hour, dressed, of course, as fine as they can make 
themselves ; for the sole diverfi^ must consist in 
seeing and in being seen,-— in furtherance of which 
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IftadiiUe end, they generally appear in opeii cairru 
agesy in defiance of the cold winter Tramontanes^ 
and wear their heads and necks uncovered : often 
when I haVe been shivering in my furs, I have seen 
the Roman belles at night-fall sitting motionless^ 
exposed to the cutting blast, in this open drawing, 
room costume. A drawing-room costume, how« 
ever, here it is not ; for, in the evening conversa* 
zione, a large bonnet is the usual head-dress, and 
it often appears with an exposed neck. In general, 
however, it is only in the grand Academicfs of mu- 
sic or dancing, which are equivalent to our private 
balls and concerts, that the style of evening dress to 
which we are habitually used in England, is seen. 
But these* grand entertainments are rare, and even 
the humbler eonversazione is far from common ; so 
that in a town where there is no theatre, or place of 
puUic amusement, except during the Carnival ; and 
where dinner and supper parties are unknown \ no» 
thing can be conceived more unsocial, or more 
ghamity don^estic, than the habits of the nobility of 
Rome. 

It is most certain, that before the spoliations and 
heavy contributions, arbitrarily levied upon them 
by the French, by which numbers of ancient fami« 
lies were reduced to complete beggary, and almost 
All to comparative indigence ; their lives were much 
gayer, and their intercourse, both with each other 



* The north-west wind^ which blows^ as its name implies, 
from the Alpi. It is the mitigated Bi;^ of Switzerland. 
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and with strangers, much more frequent and un- 
constrained, To this, not only the R(nnan» them- 
selvesy but many of our own English friends, who 
have been at Rome, at different periods, (from four^ 
teen to thirty years back,) and are now revisiting 
it, bear witness. It certainly seems strange, that 
even poverty should puft an end to society that costs 
nothing ; for in the few Roman conversazione that 
still remain, (the wrecks of happier days,) no re- 
freshment whatever, not even a glass of ^au iucrie^ 
is ever offered. But the pomp of long trains of 
liveried menials,-— without which the proud Ro* 
man will not open his house,-— few can boast, and 
many have no houses to open. Their palaces are 
let to strangers, converted into, shops or caffes, half 
shut up, or wholly abandoned. In general, the 
poor Duke, Count, or Marquis, — the poorest deni« 
zen of his own palace, inhabits some mean a'pparte* 
mento in the attics, among obscurity, dirt, pride, 
penury, and wretchedness. 

Even among those noble families, wh(tee once. 
princely revenues, however diminished, are still con- 
siderable, not even the outward semblance of cordi- 
ality, or the hollowness of the courtesies of polished 
life, seems to exist ; but cold repulsive distrust and 
dislike are openly manifested. 

Ancient feuds and jealousies seem to have abated . 
nothing of their bitterness ; and in the recent changes 
and revolutions, new ones have been engendered. 
Real or imaginary wrongs, political differences, pri- 
vate pique and quarrels, envy, jealousy, and suspi- 
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4:ion, have combined to alienate these few fi*om each 
other. 

Almost the only Roman bouse now whiph is re- 
gularly open for a conversazione^ in the old style, 
and to which all who have been introduced have a 
geheral ihvitation, is that of the Duchess di F-^— , 
a woman of considerable spirit and talent, who is 
wise enough hot to forego the pleasures of society, 
because she bas lost those of opulence. She receives 
cbm'pany on the evenings of the two ordinary weekly 
Festa, Sunday and Thursday. Thursday, being 
befdi^ these two days of mortification, (Friday and 
Saturday,) is considered ajistina; but Sunday, 
being after them, is a grand Festa. 

This lady contrives to make her parties tolerably 
pleasant, without music, dancing, cards, books, 
prints, amusements, or refreshments of any sort. 
It is literally a conversazione ; for there is nothing 
else to be had, and not always even that. Whether 
it is from the perversity of human nature, that peo- 
ple are always less inclined to what they are obliged 
to do, or not, I cannot say, but sometimes the con- 
versation languishes, and I have serious apprehen- 
'sions that we shall all begin to yawn in each other'^s 
faces. ' Oiie advantage is, that one need never stay 
above ten minutes, if it should^ear this dull aspect, 
but drive off in search of something better. Few 
Romans are to be seen at these parties, but all the 
ambassadors and distinguished foreigners of all coun- 
tries. Of late there has been rather too great an in- 
termixture of English. 
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Th« *^ Pemieri ntreWT lure certiMDiy the ruling 
principle of Italian Society. The set bows and un- 
meaning cemplimentfl, the form and parade, the re- 
straint, the finesse, the total want of confidence, and 
of the flow of nature and feeling, take from sqdety 
its true charm, and render it a s^ne where you per- 
<»iYe at woe that ev^ry body is acting a part. 
, The want erf* hospitality is also to an Englishmaa 
a striking picture of Itiiliani character. Howevtf ia- 
tin^ate you may be with an Italian, however Wfonn 
libe regard he professes for you, ]|owever often — tf 
he has been a traveller— he may have been ent^^ 
gained ^ your.table in England, he never dreams of 
asking you to his. It is common to heier people sajc, 
thiut <^ Englishmen always think tber<^ can be no so- 
iaety without eadng and drinking.^' But it is not 
• the mere want of a dinner that we miss ; it is the 
absence of those $ocia] feelings, of that hospitable 
spirit, of all those kindly overflowings of our nature, 
that lead us to open ou|r tables, our houses, and pur 
hearts, to the friends we love ; and that makes the 
iqiterQourse with ItaUafns in^id and distasteful to 
an Englishman. 

Excepting the EngUsh, the foreign ambassisidon 
are the only people in Rome who have dinner- 
parties, and they give very good entertainments. 

Torlonia — ^now the Duke Torlonia, the banker, 
hiss a weekly party, soinetbing like an English rout ; 
.and mtJisic and gambling are there the amusements. 
.. Twice a^week, the fashionable world lounges 
through Count B-——!*8, the French embassador's 



rooms. There is a gatn'mg-tabie for those Who lifbe 
to piay, and ices for those who like toeat^ and scan- 
dal for tho^e who like to talk* But the best fmrti^s 
in Rome are given by a lady irhose learning and ta- 
lents would place her in the first class in aHy coun- 
try, and who perhaps, in habits and character, is' 
more Italian than British. I mean the D  of 

D . 

The mass of English visitors ^ve to the English 
such parties at Rome as they would give in Lon- 
don, only on a smaller, duller, meaner scale. At , 
these there are few foreigners, excepting a certain 
Cardinal, who goes every where, and is a great flir^ 
of the young English ladies, — ^and perhaps some 
half dozen of different nations besides. 

Occasionally, the Austrian, Neapolitan, Portu^^ 
gueze, and French ambassadors, open their houses 
for a grand RicevUnmtOyOt Accademia of Music^ or 
Dancings and these are attended by many of the 
Roman nobles and Cardinals. ' But at the first 
sound of the dance, the red-legged race muftt va- 
msh^ like evil spirits at the crowing of the cock. 
One great cause of the stagnation of society in 
Rome, is evidently the want of th^ lead, and im^ 
pube of its head. A court which has its f^tes in 
the ilhurch, instead of the drawing^rbom, can be no 
promoter of gaiety ; and the princely priests,.who 
form its members, can now give no Entertainments^ 
because they can now receive no ladies. Bemd^ 
inrhere ladies do not reign, the spirit of society n 
wftiitin^. 
; I haxey howevftE, spent raiuiy delightful houra in 
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< 
the select circles of thone who neither derive 

oonaderation from rank nor fortune ; and where I 

have rarely seen any English face except my own. 

I speak of Roman families, as well as foreigners. 

Lucien Buonaparte receives, in the evening, in 
his own family circle, without form, a select few, 
who have been particularly presented to him ; and 
those who have once felt the charm of that chosen 
society, will not easily relinquidh it« His sister, the 
Princess Paolina Borghese, sees only her particular 
Jriends i and it is easier, iind perhaps more general- 
ly desirable to gentlemen than ladies,, to be included 
among them, 

Rome> from its peculiar attractions, must always 
be the chosen resort of the most enlightened stran^ 
gers, as it is the permanent residence of many men 
of the first genius of the age. It therefore possesses, 
to a certain degree, some of the best elements of so- 
ciety ; and yet it must be owned, that neither Rome, 
nor any part of Italy, can bdast the splendour and 
brilliancy of the first circles of London, or even of 
Paris. The tone of fashion, fortune, high-bred 
ease, and polished gaiety, is wanting. Thejrqminff 
of the picture is not good. 

A traveller always exposes himself to suspicion, 
who caisures the society of the country which he 
visits. Even by his own countrymen he is thought 
an illiberal and prejudiced,— -or, at best, an incom- 
petent judge. Whereas, be who praises, obtains at 
ail easy rate, a reputation for candour, liberality; 
and discernment. Fully sensible of this, and of the 
iikvidioas nature of the office I am undertaking, I 
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Still must, if I am to speak at all, speak what I 
think. We naturally^ wherever we go, compare the 
state of sodety and manners to thos^ of our own: 
oDuntry, and that eomparison, I must say, tends 
mueh to the disadvantage of Italy. 

From the false inferences and egregious ndseon* 
ceptions into which many enlightened f<»eigners 
have fallen in j edging i^ English manners, I fed 
conaderable dUBdekice in censuring those of other 
ckraMries ; but prolonged CKperioice, and, I think, 
impartial observation, have only sh^wn me, in iMM^ 
glaring colours, the general corruption of manners^ 
and contempt of moral duties, which reign in this 
country* I have endeavoured to divest myself of 
my English prejudices, but there are some no Eng* 
lidhwonnm can wish to get tid of. Accustomed^ 
from our earliest infancy, to all the refinements of' 
fldoiai Ufe, to d^eacy of sentiment, propriety of 
conduct, and a high sense of moral rectitude, theii^ 
violation shocks our habits, our principles, and even 
our taste. It scans to me, that the low standlard of 
morals h^re degrades manners also. 

In the manners and habits, in the very air of the 
Itafian ladies, thare is a want of elegance and de- 
licacy. A certain grossness and vulgarity of mind 
seem to adhere to them in all they do and say. 
Tiiey encourage libardes of speech, which #onld 
offend and disgust our country-women; and the 
stndn of tiniferm gallantry, hyperbolical ftattery, 
and unadulterated nonsense of the worst desenp^ 
laon, in whidi the men usually address them, andf 
which they seefh to like and expect, is a very dcfri-i 
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siVe proof of the' difference betwcssn the feAude cha^ 
pacter here and in England. Until a very decided, 
change take place in. that of the. Italian M^omen, 
there. can be no imprpveinent in the society at large ; 
and I look upon .the system of cavalieri wrventi Uy 
be destruetivfe of th^ morals^ the usefulness, and the 
respectability of the female character. 

It is true, that it is considered necessary here, if 
a lady visit at all, that she should be attended by 
tier cavaliere servente ; and if her husband should 
escort her, she would inevitably be laughed at,«— 
1;>ut who are the imposers of this necessity, and who 
the raisers of the laugh ? It is the ladies themsel v^. 
The cause of this vile system may be easily found 
in the still more odious one, of marriages being made 
an affair of perfect convenience, a bai^n uansact- 
ed by the parents or guardians,— the inclinations of 
the parties thus disposed of, rarely, if eveir, being 
consulted. It sometimes happens, that they are be- 
trothed in infancy; and sometimes the whole treaty 
is concluded without their even meeting. . I know 
an instance in which the sposa was introduced to. 
her future lord and master, for the first time, the 
day before the nuptial ceremony took place. Nor is 
it only young people, dependent upon the will of 
their parents, who are thus tied together for life. 
A young nobleman of my acquaintance, completdy 
his, own master, and possessed of a reasonable share, 
of sense, and abundance of self* wiir about other 
things, lately passively took a woman whom hia 
friends singled out for him as a suitable .match, 
never dreaming of chooung for himself. . . - , 



" A man mag/ fall in We, and lindrry in Italy y but 
it is a rare occurrence. Both sexes generally inarry 
without love, and. love without marrying. With 
such unions, it is evident there cannot be much clo^ 
tnestic baf^iness. The lady, sooner or later, lo6ks 
oot for a cavalien servente. This privilege, indeed,' 
is not, as has been pretended, stipulated in the mar- 
riage^contract, for that would be quite unnecessary^' 
^no husband ever dreams of opposmg this just 
right ; and if he did, he would be exposed to uni* 
versal derision. In general, he seems quite recbn- 
ciled to it, and the lady, the cavaliere, and the hus- 
band, hannoniously form what a witty friend of 
mine once called an eqmk^erotf^i^nffolo: The only- 
thtitg that surprises me iii Italy is, tKat there ever 
sbsnild be such a thing as a hu'sband at all. Such^ 
thills are, however, and the poor man often consoles 
himself by <choosirfg a lady to hi» own taste, and be- 
coming the cavaMere servente of some other nianV- 
wife ; or. disliking the shaickles of this servitude, he* 
amuses himself with more general gallantry, or more 
varied i'ntrigues. Indeed, if the husband"*s'k>t be 
hard, that of the cavdliere servimte \s harden^tillv 
Plow the Italian hidtes get any man to ^ibmit to it,- 
18 to me incomprehensible; I am certain no Eng- 
lishman could be made into one for a single week, 
by iany art or contrivance. These unfortunate cr^a- 
ture&niust submit to all their mistre^s^s humours,' 
ancl obey all her domman4le,«^run up and ddwti' 
wherever she directs them, tie her shoe, carry her- 
lapldog or poeket-hiindkerehief; flirt her fan^ and' 
flatter her vanity ; be cbnstaiit in their att<en^at)(5e' 



on her niiNniing toU^i her t^maitag iiriBgi cnd'licr 
BighliyopeitL SomtCimcs «ne My ktts liM> or thfce 
of these poor —irnols, whom Ae distingnishco by 
diferent degemu^ imronttf but m general ose is the 
Mited allowance ; and cooilaaey to her otnmlun u 
cbamAereA highly pnuseworlfay, Aough fideBty to 
her huaband is only laUgbed at,— I am sctumm in 
ataerting that it w knghed at^-^I mean^ thata wo* 
man who hasnooaoafi^r^jeriwrtAratallyandiiMkei 
her huaband her odmpankm tad protector, is deipi^ 
aed and ridicwied by all her femide acqnaintalioe. 
. I am, however, £Mr from intending to ioaailiate 
Aat the coBnexion between a lady and her cdtwdtrrtf 
s^ifenie is idwaya, or even genendly, of a oriiiiinal 
nature. But I wiH aay, that nobody can proTe that 
lit istnnoeent* We may charitably bdieve that dbie 
la virtuous ; but we cannot feel the same oartaiaty 
of the purity of her diarateter, aa we do «f that of 
an En^irii woman, who haa no auch couneadbn. The 
fitfr Italian admits hmi at all hours, constantly as* 
aodates with him, exacts unremitting attentioa fbom 
hitn, and lays herself uiider dmly, and often pecu* 
niary , oUigbtiona to him. * She may be iimocent ; 
but we also feel it is possible she may not Yet, 
grantisg the oonneauon to be purely Platonic^ aa it 
likely to be condudye to domestic happiness, or fe- 
male reiE^ctalnltty, thait a woosan should allow lier 
time, thoughts^ md, affetticais, to be more devoted 
to her l0T€r than her husb«ad ; that die should taha 
more pains to pieaie him^ and hve moM in hia so- 
inety ? Or grantiag failn not to be her loverii but 
only her friend, is it dfsiiafale diat she ahoidd have 



a heUtiaeMXid diearer friepd thanlMr bu^tMoid? I wtU 
mat say tluit the 9y$iUBm<ifcaBalkri serveiMh unU 
9«rsal. There b no vule witbotit exoeptions. But 
after a two yearns reftidence in Italy, and a very ge- 
neral acquaintance amoog the Italians, I have known 
&w without them ; except brides, who as yet have 
aot chosen them, or aged ladies, who have lost them. 
-In the past, present, or future tense, cavdReri 9et* 
venH are common to them all. 

But whatever may be our pinion of the nature 
4xf this conne»on, and of the vbtue ci the fair Ita- 
lians ; that of their own countrymen, as well as of 
aU the foreigners of all nations whmn I have heard 
:flpeak of them, is undeviati^g as to their general 
ftailty. Indeed, to do them justice, the very pre- 
tence of virtue is often wanting. Such is the gene- 
ral toleration of vice, that no extremes of licentious- 
ness, however open-^qo amours^ however numerous 
iir notorious, ever, in this country, exclude a woman 
ftom the society in which her rank entitles her to 
move* 

la the other sex it is the seme. The mostdis- 
^nourable and contemptible conduct a man can be 
guilty of, will not banish him fh>m his place in so- 
«»ety. The countenance thus given to unblushing 
profligacy, and the indifference, perhaps the sneers, 
with which virtue is received, is one of the most 
painfully convincing proofs of the depraved state of 
morals. 

The Italian noblemen, tor the most part, are ilU 
educated, ignorant, and illiterate. I oould give 
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'some carious prooh of tlus» but I will amtent my- 
.self. with ineati<miig one, which I witnessed the 
, other night at the Opera,- when half-a-dozen. dukes, 
.marqu^il^s, and counts, from, different, parts of Ita- 
ly, who were, in the box with us, began disputing 
. whether Peru, which happened to be the scene of 
the piece, was in the East Indies, in Africa,— or, as 
. one of them, for a wonder, was inclined to think- 
in America ! . 

It is not; however, so much their want of know- 
ledge, as their want of principle, that renders them 
desspicable. No ennobling pursuit, no honourable 
end of existence, ^ves its useful stimulus to th&r 
lives ; or energy, dignity, and consistency to their 
.characters. In little things as well as great, thdr 
^ conduct is mean. . At a select ball, given by the 
.King of Naples in the Royal Palace, I. remember 
, seeing numbers of the principal Neapolitan nolnlity 
,who made it their sole occupation to stand beside 
the tables of refreshments, and pocket the cakes and 
sweetmeats by large handfuls, as fast as the sej^ants 
.bi:ought them. . Their dresses, for it was a fancy- 
dress ball, seemed to be composed of large sacks, 
from the quantity wluch they contained. 

In Sicily, at the British mess-table, some friends 

of ours were eye-witnesses to the fact of the silver 

spoons beijig pocketed by two Sicilian noblemen^ 

' who dined there by invitation, and this circumstance 

happened more than once. 

I might easily multiply instances, but I will only 
add, that, in two cases which came under my own 



•knowledge at Neples, two noblemen of the first con- 
-sideration there, cheated two English friends of ourtf, 
to whom they had let a part of their houses, in the 
-most dishonourable manner. One of them, after 
letting his rooms, by a written agreemient, on the 
/same terms as those on which the preceding occupier 
,had rented them, pledged. his solemn word of hb- 
-nour that he had received from him a much higher 
.price than, on investigation, it was proved to be; 
/and the. other, with whom the agreement was ver- 
bal, repeatedly sent back the proffered monthly pay: 
.ments, expressing a wish to receive it all when our 
friend quitted his house ; at which time he demand- 
ed double the stipulated sum, and confirmed his as- 
sertion on oath. Any thing may be proved at Na^ 
^ples, for witnesses regularly attend the courts to be 
hired to swear to any fact ; and our friend was ob^ 
liged to pay this iniquitous demand. 

Another Italian nobleman swindled one of our 
x^untrymen out. of a large sum of money, in a still 
more dishonourable . way ; and though, notwith- 
standing the frequent instances I have seen of tHem, 
J would still hope that such instances and sUch cha« 
racters are not common, yet the fact of these men^ 
and such as these, being received into society, is a 
proof of that extreme laxity of morals, that want 
of high feelings of honour, and that lamentable to- 
leration of vice, which I have already noticed* . In 
England, after such conduct, would men be recei- 
cved. into society at.all; pr, indeed, could England 
produce men of birth and family capable. of such 
conduct ? 
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I know flome ludiati aoUfnetii bowietvr, ino^uu 
Ue of A diahonoilnble aedony and perfed gcoda- 
men, both in maimers and oiiiid ; but I kaov Ycoy 
tew who ave not ftiyolom and diwipatfdy to tbe na- 
gkot of private duties and moral resinuntSt 

One great defeet in tbe conedtudon of society on 
the continent, is the want of the order of oomrnoBSy 
\hat middk rank which links togedier by insena* 
Ue gradations the Ugh and the low, and difiisos 
propriety, cultivation, and honourable ambitiaA 
through all. From the want of dns, the privilege 
tif nobility is tenaciously preserved, ux^d iojudiGi* 
ously extended. Every son of a count is also a 
eount, and aU his son's sons are counts also. These 
Aobles follow no jdebdan profession ; the diurch 
and the army alone Bre open to them ; there is no 
navy. ; commerce^ the source (^ the modem greats 
ness of Italy, is extinct ; or, at least, what nonains^ 
is g^erally carried on by foreigners, never i^ na- 
tive nobles. Bankers somedmes become noblemei^ 
but noblemen seldom become bankcra Still, the 
bankers in Italy are generally elevated a d^iae 
above tbe bourgeois^^-^not, however, in morals. 
They are quite as ready to cheat, Ix^ in a large 
and small way, as any dass of Italians ; not oidy in 
the rates of exchange, &c., but in the very postage 
of your letters. There are more fcareign than Ita* 
lian banking houses in Italy ; but the same remark, 
I am sorry to say, applies in a greater or less degitiet 
to all with whom either myself or any of my 
have bad any dealings* 



M«ficiiie is not contideiKd the jnrftfetaion of a 
gentleman, and is jaost injudidoiitly desjnsed ; for 
eommoQ aenae would surely dictate that to those to 
ivhom we entarustour life and health, we should give 
every advantage of education, character, and re- 
flpec^abtlity ; and not choose for such an office, men 
of kvw birth, limited means, and dubious reputation. 
In small towns, the physician is chosen by the cor* 
poeation, from whom he receives a small salary, 
and his patients pay him nothing ; though it is cus-^ 
ternary to send him a small annual presait If dis* 
contented with their own, they ace at full liberty to 
have the physician of any neighbouring town, whom 
then they must remunerate ; and as there is a hope 
of such employments, and of being chosen to fill 
a more lucrative ntuation, or condoita^ as it is call- 
ed, the spur of interest is not wanting. In capitals^ 
of course, every praoUtioner sets up for himself, and 
all have a train of young pupils, who, like Gil Bias 
and Doctor Sai^ado, are taught to kill accord* 
il^ to their, master^s receipt ; and in due season 
these Tyros are generally elected physicians to 
country places,— K>r go in condoUoj as they call it-^ 
unless th^ choose to r^nain in the metropolis, i 
do m>t mean to say that there are not men dT great 
medie^ skill and science in Italy, but«**I speak 
from the information of better judges than myself, 
«-^4he general standard is far below that of Eng* 
land^ nor is the profession at all pursued by the 
fihrst (dasses. 

Law is much more respected, and consequently 
more respectable, thw medicine. Every small town 
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always elects its Fodestji, who is duuaged tiieaiiallj 
lest he should imbibe partialities. 

Thus debarred by custom from useful and re* 
spectable professions, the younger sons, and the 
whole numerous race of poor nobles in Italy^ have 
often recourse for subsistence to a state of the most 
humiliating servility and dependence,-— to fawning, 
jflattery, and cavalieri serventuship^ — and to arts 
juid employments, I am afraid, even worse than 
these, ... 

There is a lamentable want of true dignity and 
of proper pride among the Italian nobles. They 
will not practise useful employments; but too of- 
ten stoop to base actions. Counts, in full dress, 
often come to you a^be^;ing ; and Marcheses, 
with lace veils and splendid necklaces, will thank- 
fully accept half-a-crown. A woman, dressed Tery 
expensively, begged of us the other day in the 
streets, and we have had several visits from men of 
rank, soliciting chanty. It may be said of thlem^ 
that ^' they cannot dig, but to beg they are yio/ 
ashamed.*" 

Generally speaking, the fair Italians are cer- 
tainly not women of cultivated minds, or fine ac« 
oomplishments. They are occupied Mrith pursuits 
of the most puerile vanity ; they carry their passion 
for dress to the most ruinous extravagance, ) and 
are victims of languor, indolence, and ennui. The 
Neapolitan ladies are. more addicted to gambling 
than the Romans ; though there are some here en-, 
tirely given up to it, and on whose :countenaiices I 
read, at the nightly faro table, the deadly passioa 
of their souls. 
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- The Italian ladies scarcely ever hiirse their child- 
Ten, or attend to their education. The boyi^ are 
instructed at home by some domestic chaplain, or 
placed in public seminaries. . The girls are either 
brought up at home, where they have no proper 
governess-— and their mothers-are seldom qualified, 
and still more rarely disposed to fulfil the office— or 
else they are educated m convents by nuns, who are 
too often ignorant, prejudiced, and bigotted, and, 
perhaps, less fitted for the important task of form^ 
ing the female character, than any other class of wo- 
men : They escape from this gloomy prison to the 
World, without having formed a taste for any ra- 
tional pursuits or domestic pleasures ; are married 
to some man chosen for them by their pai%ms, and 
to whom they must consequently be indifferent ;— ^ 
and what better can be expected from them ? 

The exclusion of young unmarried women froui 
society in this country, deprives it of one of its 
greatest charms. I am ready, indeed, to own, that 
too many young ladies, jW^ come ow/, weigh at times 
somewhat heavily on a pai'ty in our own country ; 
but conceive what a blank the absence of the whol6 
would make, and you will better understand the va^ 
riety, and interest, and animation they give to it ! 
. Though the fair, sex in this country are gen^. 
rally extremely ignorant, there are certainly many 
very learned women in Italy ; so learned, that here, 
^here there is no literary Salic law, the chairs in 
the universities have often, both in past and pre- 
sent times, been filled by female professors. Sig- 
ijora Tambroni, late Professor of Greek, in the 
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Uoivemty fd Bdogoa^ ooly-died within tfaesa Tew 
monthst though tdie retired finom her situitioii -a 
few years ago ; nor waa ahe less remarkaUe for her 
piety and exeellence, than f<nr her uneomman at- 
tainments. 

With a few bright exceptions, however, it un- 
fortunately happens that the class of literary wo- 
men in Ilaly, are too mclerUly literary. The bines 
are too deep a blue. They are either wholly ub- 
leamed, or overpoweringly learned. A taste for li- 
terature is not generally diffused and intermingled 
with other pursuits and pleasures, as in England ; 
it is confined to a few, and reigns in them without 
^CMitroul. Neither does the loye of letters exclude 
the love of adulation. Their ranity is of a different 
cast, but not less insatiable than that of the other 
iair Italians. They, entertain you too much with 
talking of their books, or repeating their own com- 
positions; and their houses are generally infested 
with a herd of male scribblers, who make large de- 
mands on the patience and applause of their audi- 
tors, by reading or reciting their various worics in 
verse or prose ; and be-^praise each other, that tb^ 
may be praised themselves. 

I have spoken, somewhat too much at length, 
perhaps, on the character of the higher classes ; 
and I am sorry I cannot say much for the morals 
of the middle and lower ranks, among whom truth, 
honesty, and industry, are rare and little prized. 
They will cheat if they can, and they sometimes 
tak^ more pains to accomplish this, than would 
have enabled them to gain far more by fair dealing. 



When detected in fakeihood and itnpositiony liney 
flbew ft wonderful degree ctf coolness and carelesft- 
aiess. I have met with honest and excellent Italians 
in all ranks ; but I must say, knavery, meanaessy 
and pmAigacy, Are far more common. 

The venality of the people of Rome is, however, 
pmv^rbial, even in Italy. It is a common sirfring 
that a Roman ** venderdibe U scie per dnqti^ 
paoUJ^ 

Their indolence, however, is, to an Englishmui, 
the most extraordinary feature <^ their character. 
I have frequently, in tusking for goods at a sho^in 
Rome, been answered with a drawling *< fum cV^^ 
even when I saw them before my eyes ; and enoe 
was aietually told they were too high to readi ! 
Nay, a shoemaker, after getting through the labour 
of taking my measure, resigned my future custom, 
mtber than mnA die shoes home at the distance of 
two streets. Another, three months ago, agreed 
SD malce me' two pair, and still continues to promise 
them ^ next week.^ 

Tbe women of these dasses are indolent, usdess, 
and vain. Thef never seem employed about do* 
mesdc caries ; in fact, the small matter of cleaning, 
whieti is bestowed upon a house, is generally dcme 
' by men. It is they who make the beds, and dust 
out the rooms. They cook ; they milk ; and some^ 
times even make gowns. I never shall fbrget my 
a^tonidunent at Naples, in sending for a dres0.ma- 
ker, wben a man appeared ; but he profbssed hitf 

. . • •• • 

« 

* A Roman would sell the sun itself for two-pence. 
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eapocijby for UieuiHifTtaking. I was in hostc^ ami 
be atitcbed me up a veiy superb ball-dresa before 
Wght 

In Romei, however, I think the dress-makersy 
and all the w^her^women, are of the female gen* 
der. But the Roman females are really generally 
a useless indolent set ; slovenly and dirty in their, 
persons and dress at home, and tawdrily fine when 
they go abroad. Their virtue, I fear, cannot be 
much, boasted of» and, like th^ir superiors, few of 
them arc without their lovers and their intrigues. 
I know the handsome wife of a substantial shop--! 
keep^, who, with the consent of her husbandy has 
been the. mistress of three succes»ve noblemen,- 
Italian and foreign, and lived with them. The last 
sent her back in disgrace, on discovering, that even, 
in his house, she had contrived to receive her ownt 
favoured lover. The husband took her back, and 
they are now living jtqgetbcr^ 
• Another tradesman. makes, over his wife at this 
moment to a nobleman, for a certain annual com-; 
pensatioD, and yet these men do not seem to be 
despised for it. These facts I know to be true, be-, 
yond the possibility of doubt ; and in spite of their 
grossness, I mention them, because you cannot 
otherwise conceive the state of morals in this coun- 
try. X 
' The celibacy of the clergy is anothier cause of 
the want of virtue among: the women ; for, by the. 
perverse and unnatural institutional of the chun;h,. 
those who ought to be the guardians, are too often 
in'^secret the corrupters of morals. They thus strike 
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At the root and bond of all morality ; for the virtue 
of a community will always be found to be in pro- 
portion to the chastity of the women. 

But I began about the Blessing of the Horses, 
and I have been led, I know not how, into a long 
disquisition on the morals and manners of the Ita- 
lians. 

Much more might be said upon them, but the 
subject is not particularly pleasant, where we find 
so much to censure, and so little to approve. In fine, 
the censure of Juvenal may still be passed upon the 
Romans,— 



if 



Hie vivimus ambitiofii paupertate onmes.' 



. t 
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LETTER LXXI. 



THE CARNIVAt. 



The Romans, in throwing off the shackles of 
moral restraint, do not seem to have gained much 
gaiety or pleasure by their release. Nothing is 
more striking to a stranger than the sombre air 
which marks every countenance, from the lowest 
to the highest, in Rome. The faces even of the 
young ate rarely lighted up with smiles ; a laugh is 
seldom heard, and a merry countenance strikes us 
with amaiement, from its novelty* Rome looks 
like a city whose inhabitants have passed through 
the cave of Trophonius. Yet, will it be believed 
that this serious, this unsmiling people, rush into 
the sports of the Carnival with a passionate eager- 
ness far surpassing all the rest of the Italians? 
They are madly fond of the Catholic Saturnalia ; 
and, by a strange annual metamorphosis, from the 
most grave and solemn, suddenly become the most 
wild and extravagant people in the creatimi. It 
seems as if some sudden delirium had seized them. 
All ranks, classes, ages, and sexes,*-'Under the same 



intoxication of spirits^ parade the'atrMsii* Tli^poor 
staire, work, pawn, beg'^ borrow^ stealy^do air^ 
thing to procure a made anda/drefls; and 
the bell of the Capitol, after, tnid-^j^ gives 1» 
to the r^gn of folly, to commence^ the tDdstrk& 
culous figures issue forth,— *wild £or their favourite 
diversion* Charactera thej can scarcciy be' called^ 
since there is no Attenvpt at su^poortaiigf, or ^veif 
looking them/— ^ther in the C<»'so intfie mornings 
or the Festino (the Masked Ball) m the evenings 
Their oidy aim b to dresb tfaemsehres, ahd '*' to 
fool it to the top of their bent,^ and diey do both 
to odimraUon. They assome nch, piotaresque^ 
grotesque or buffoon eostmnes, aeoofdkig M k-fo 
their object to exdte adnnration, lailgfttef, dr by^. 
They may assume any dttguise but what is ^nuecti 
cd with religion or govenun^t They are neifhet 
permitted to be eatdinfl^ pr]esta,imns, pilgtitos, h^r^ 
mits, friars, magistrates, or mimsters* In genera!> 
the motley inultitade is made up of indeecribiJble 
monsters. But Punch and Barlequiu abouiid. JPan^ 
taloon is a prime^favountei The Dootor of '^clc^ 
na is a great man ; and P^og'Jiiitocdo, a s<xrt ^f e)tf^ 
or fool, dressed idl in white, eyisn io the m^^ Si 
the most popular of all. Turks; Jews, bakers; 
cooks, and Camerieri, are ooimnon; The ftmide 
costumes of the ItaUan peasantry, especially '4Sf th6 
vioinity,-«imitated' in gay spangled malerialil, tM 
the favourite dresses of the young women. 8&tit^\ 
however, go as Jewesses, because ih^i^ they timy 
accost whom theypleale, without any breach of dei> 
coram. Maidy, of both sex^, are dressed entirely 

VOL. III. Q 
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m whiter, evoi to the tiukks, with shields' IiaU ; 
many in bhekdooiiiios, thw heads covered with 
t black ttlk hoody which is a coiii{dete disguise; 
and manyy-^perbapa the majority^-^wear no mask 
at all, but appear in gay dresses. The proportion 
of roasksi here, however, is fac grealier than at Na- 
ples. When a carriage contains masks^ the ser- 
vants,. and sometimes the horaes^ are often masked 
|i]so,.and the : coachman generally appears in the 
9hape of an okt if onfan* 

t , The Carnival is just .terminated, and wefonnd it 
as amUsmg here as' it was stupid last year at Naples 
find Florence, Even Vemce, I hear, has lost her 
ancient pre-eminence in its diversions; nor is it 
wonderful that^ pining as she is under a mortal 
atrophy, she should want the spirit for gaiety no^. 
Home. is the place. in which it is. now seen to the 
greatest perfection ; and for a day or two it is real- 
ty an amusing scene* : , 
r The Carnival, properiy speakings bc^ns after 
,Christma8>day, iEind ends with the commencement 
of L^t, and during that period the Opera and 
!TheiM:res^are licenced ^ butt it b: only during the 
last ^ght days,.«-rallowing for tile ii^terveniog FrU 
dayst add Sunday, r-?tbat Diasking is allowed in the 
streets. • The Corso is. the scene of. this curious re^ 
yelry^ The windows and balconies are hung with 
rich draperies, and filled witli gaiiy-dressed spec^ 
tators. The little raised trmttoirs by the side, ar^ 
set out with chairs, which are let, and occupied by 
rows of masks. The street is, beside,,crowded with 
pedestrians^ masked .and unmarked V and two rows 
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of carriages, close behind each other^ make a cohti- 
nual promenade. ' Notn^ithstahding the crQ!wd> the 
narrowness of the street, and ihe multitude of foot- 
passcngei*s intiermixed with the carriages, no acci- 
dent evet happens; and though a few of the hbr.<9e- 
guards are stationed at intervals to preserve order, 
and prevent the carriages from leaving their line,'! 
never saw any occasion for their interference. 

Both the marked and unmasked carry on tfie 
war by pelting each other with large handfnls of 
what oiight to be comfits ; but these being too cost- 
ly to be used in such profusion, they are actually 
nothing mcire than poz:soUma covared with plaister^ 
and manufactured for the purpose, under the namd 
of confitti de* ffes3Ch^(\Aeijfiier comfits.) This coat- 
ing flies off into lime-dust, and completely whitens 
the figures of the combatants; but its pungency 
sometimes does misdiief to the eyes, though other-* 
wiae.it is quite liarmless. 

Strangers seldom attack you, but those who know 
you^ as seldom let you escape; and we, being. un- 
masked, and in an open carriage, were generally 
most unnderdfully pelted by masked antagonists. 
■We took care to return the compliment with inte-. 
rest,«*abun(]ance of thb material, which may be 
called the wit of the masquerade, heiiig on sale, so 
that you can never be at loss for a repartee. 

Sometimes, indeed, we were assailed by an un- 
expected volley from some passing pedestrian mask, 
on whom we could, at the time, inflict no retalia- 
tion ; but we never failed to mark him as a subject 
for future retribution, when the course of the pro'-« 
menade brought him again within our reach. 
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It often happerii, in the numy rtbps of die'car- 
rieges, that two in the oppodte lines begin the as- 
sault, and quantitiet of ammunition being poured 
in, a furious pitched battle is carried oo^ imtil the 
cafvalcade being pat in motion again, separates the 
combatants. We somethnes reoeiyed a discharge 
of real comfits ; but they came *^ like angd visits, 
few, and far between,^* 

Half a dozen masks were often hanging together 
on the back of our carriage, chattering to us in all 
languages ; and in many of them we recognised our 
English or fcweign acqukintance. But the Itahaos 
seem to communicate with each other less by words 
than signs. It is wonderful with what rapidity and 
facility they can carry on this intercourse, at any 
visible distance; and they thus converse through the 
medium of the eye, not the ear. Whether this cusUhh 
ori^nated in that andent jealousy which secluded 
Italian women so rigorously from society,— oir in that 
inquisitorial government whidi still renders free- 
dom of speech dangerous,-—! shall not inquire; but 
it is certain that it is a language as well understood 
by all Italians as their mother tongue. The signs 
they use are chiefly made by touching certaui fea-- 
tures, or parts of the face, with the fingers, or the 
whole band, in ar particular manner ; and they thus 
express love, flattery, supplication, admiration, jea* 
lousy, disdain, aversion^ assent, dissent, &c. These 
^igns are used by all classes, and at all times-— even 
at church.— At the church of SS. ApostoH, for ex« 
amp]e,-^which, on Sundays, at the last mass, is the 
fashionidble resort of all the fine women, and in* 



trigirtng belleft^of Roine«*-« great deal of this mute 
conversation may be seen going forward. The 
denteanour of the ladies, indeed, is there generally 
di^tingaiflhed by no sinall appearance of coquetry 
and flirtation, while that of the gentlemen is mark- 
ed'by strong signs of devolmi and adora^tion^^ 
which are expressed' in- the language of the eyes, 
and in this still more explicit language of signs, 
whicd is to* conversation exactly what short-hand* 
ilA \» Writing. This speeies of telegraphic commu- 
nication between the sexes is so rapid, so unmean- 
ing in appearance, and yet so expressive, that it is 
scaniely possible fbr the most watchful jealousy to 
prevent, or even to detect it— ^if any care be taken 
to conceal it.-— It strudc hie tb^ .more of it goes oti 
during the Carnival than at any othet periods 

Every day 6f the mjEKsqiimude the Corso becomes 
nMre crbwded^ and more animaited, till, on the'Iast, 
the number and spirit of the thasks,*-^the skirmishes 
of sweetmeats imd lime-dudt,«-and the shouts and 
ecstasies of all,-Hnirpas6 description. 

The whole ends by putting out the CamivaL 
Just before dark, idl the noiasks ap))ear with a lights 
ed taper, labouring to blow oiit thcnr neighbour'^s 
^ahfie imd keej^ in thdr &tm. I dm easily believe 
that you cannot Conceive tH^ ftin of this, unless yoti 
iirere in this hoidst of it; but^ ridiculous as it may 
appear, -I assure yo^ iirt laughed ourselves merry 
at this dbsurd sceh^ , ahd the truly great plulosos- 
ph^r, Mr ^di ^ i ^ nearly went . into convulsions. 1 
am tcM the masking iluring the Cahiival used to 
be far more spletidid in former times than it now 
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is,«-4liat eastern moMCchs, followed by tbeir Eihi- 
opitn slaves ; cars of vktorjy with laurd-crowiied 
heroes; Aomao pmoessions; and the triuoipb <^ 
Bacchus, surrounded by Silenus and all hb crew of 
drunken Fauns and possessed Baocbantes, used to 
parade the Corso. But nothing so classicaUy mu- 
nificent is now to be seen. On the last day, in- 
deed, this year^ one large ear attracted evf^ body^s 
attention • It was corersd with tapestry, andaiiaro. 
ed with immense branches of laurel, amongst which 
were seated eight or ten biack dominos, or demons 
who, sheltered by their own evergreens from the 
pelting of the pitiless storm, dedit their fury mer- 
cilessly round in showers of rattling hail. We afiter- 
wards found this car cuntiuned Prince Leopold of 
Naples, with some companions. 
. Every day of the masquerade there ia a raco.run 
by smaU spirited horses, without riders. Their ia^ 
petuosity in the race, however, is not so much owing 
to their natural spirit, as to the agotty of the goads, 
or balls covered with sharp spikes of metal, sus- 
pended from their baicks, which,^at every, motion^ 
fall heavily upon the same spot, making iaige vaw 
gory circles over their bodies, horriUe to behold, 
^metimes nx or dghVof these gqadd cnneJbeating 
fhl^t bleeding sides at once,^ and as if this were ootj 
torqient enough, fire is. likewise applied tO; them^ so 
that t^^ poQi animals, furious under thesetortures, 
ipften canoot be i:estnuned by the force of eight or 
i^cn men, from leaping the cords which confine them 
^^ the. 4:iiarance of the Corso. At the discharge. of 
fi ^annop^ tbis barrier is wididrawfeit and the whole 



competitors fly off at AaII speed. The course^ whicAk 
i^^aioog the Corsb, and eonseqoently paved, is about 
a mile in length, and the horses aref :std[^»ed by a 
jMece of clboh'which is snspfended across' the UtrM; J 
near the Venetian Palaee, at the Ripii^m di Boiri 
ben^ 90 ddled frcMii Barbary bbrsetf being tho ongi- 
ttat.Facer& 

A fiule spirited English h(»^, nevef meiMf libw^ 
ever, for « moer, won almost aU the prizes, or paS^i 
this year. They consist of a mh piece of v^vet^' 
fiimished at the cost of the Jew«, Who w«ce ibihner* 
ly oompelied to run foot-races tbeitiseWefH^vhieh- 
afforded nueb Christian diverMn to the pc^ulac^.- 
li often happens that some of the horses run aside' 
dawn other streets; and once i remember thepebpte 
waited for the race in vain,-^^the whol^ df the steeds 
bavioggone off together towards St PeterV I was 
not one di the disappmnted ; having previoifciy wit- ' 
nessed the rao^s twice, i was ever afterwards glad 
to get out of the way* To see, these noble animals 
thus wantonly tortured and infuriated by pain, is' ^ 
any thing bat a pleasing or humane spectacle, and 
one I niMt certainly never wish to see again. ' ' - ' 
. Priests ane forbidden to join in these revels; but 
who may be present under the mask, I suppose 
would pukzle even the Papers ipfallibUity to ftiid' 
out. Occasionally, however, some curious disod-' 
vcries have been made by chance In a late <7ar. 
mvai, the horses in a hack carriage, ix)ntaining two 
masks, becoming restive^ ran off at full speed, threw ' 
the coaichman. Ikom^iiis box, and never stOf^>ed till- 
tbcy overturned ibc: vehicle, near,tbe Podte San' 
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/iiigelo* Both the nulsksieeaiiedtobe severely hurt 
The fenulef who loudly bewailed her maSermgSy 
fStQfeA to be a noted lady of no very fair feone; bat 
}fm: male eompanion, though the blood from his 
vomidel head trickled down his dien^ resolutely 
held on his mask^ refused to speak, and though un- 
able to walk, endeavoured to escape from the crowd 
that Wanted to as0i9t hint.. At l^gth his mask was 
takw off by force ; and he proved to be a C^odinaly 
whole name I refrun from mentiontng. . 

There are only three Fe9iiHi, or public masked 
1?aILi> allowed during the CamivaL They axe held 
in the TeotiQ Alberto, a large handsome aob, now 
imbf u^ed foi this pui'pose* The stage and pit are 
Open to the masks, and dandng of quadrilles, &c. 
goes on wjth much decorum, though I need hardly 
pboerre, that none above Hoturier rank ever parti* 
dpate in this pert of the amusement. The price of 
aidmittance ia about one shilling and nxpenoe £ng. 
lish, and you may guess that the oompany^is not 
very select, when I tell you that our Italian servants 
ifere there. Yet nothing ever appears which could 
offend the most fastidious delicaey. The higher 
cHt^ikrs have boxes, and are generally unmasked ; 
but in thj^ course of the night, they often walk 
a^bout among the people, and mix with the motley 
crew,: without ever meeting any impertmence, or 
unpleasant adfenture. 

. There is no attempt whatever at supporting 
characters, and none indeed are assumed. They 
have no idea of those character masks, whidi we 
cpnmder the yt^y essence of a masquenuie. The 



masks are dressed whimsicallyj^ grotesquely, laugh*- 
ablj, and sometimes tastefully ; but they are mere 
dresses, and they speak in a false squeaking tone* 
to perplex each other*— interchange compliments, 
or banters, and chatter abundance of nonsense,"-* 
))Ut not in character. Np doubt, a great deal of in^ 
t^ue inajjr go on, but nothing of ijt is seen, nor is 
tb^e much time fpr.it, for the Festino begins a( 
4^ht, and a^ twelve every body is turned out, and 
the lights extinguished. The only att^npt at cha^ 
racters was made by a few Englishmen, who sup* 
ported their parts admirably, in our style^ One» 
in ppurticular, a Grub-street poet, was excellent; 
but his ballads, pinned about his hat, his elegies^ 
sonnets, and odes, offered to alI,-This heroic recita-* 
tions,— his own ecstasies at their beauty, and his 
tattered and b^garly a,tUre, seriously persuaded 
some of the Italians, to our infinite entertainment,^ 
that he was a poor mad Eogli^man, in good ear- 
nest; and they expressed the most unfeigned com^ 
passion for him. 

I must end my account of the Carnival tvith 
n^hat I ought to have commenced it, by telling you. 
that its amusements are uniformly ushered in, by 
^ public execution. If, any criminals ajce destined 
to condign punishment, they are reserved for this 
6ccatt<m; and I suppose it never happened that 
Some head was not laid on the block at this festive 
period. Three were guillotined this year.. It is 
done with a view to restrain the people, by the im-« 
mediate tensors of the example, from the commis- 
sion of crioi^ to which the licence of the season 
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may be supposed to lead. , A number of penitettt^ 
attended .these unhappy criminals to the scaffold, as 
well as the pious brotherliood, wild make this their 
peculiar duty ; and both before and after the iex«- 
cution, they begged alms to say masses for their 
souls, to which hundreds, even of the very poorest 
of the people, contributed theur mite. These pro- 
cessions of penitents, even during the Carnival, 
make at times a pious, instead of a profane mas^ 
querade. Dressed in long robes of sackdoth, girt 
with ropes, their heads and faces covered with hoods; 
and their eyes alone appearing through holes cut for 
them, they parade the streets, and prostrate them- 
selves before the altar in prayer that the sins com- 
mitted during this lawless season may be forgiven. 
I am told, but cannot vouch for the fact, that some 
of the gayest and most licentious masks on the Corso 
make this, preparation for the sins they intend to 
commit, and perform subsequent penance again du- 
ring Lent in expiation of the score they have run up. 
The Carnival, in its licence, its mirth, and itsi 
levelling of rank,— nay, even in its season,— bears 
an obvious resemblance to the Roman Saturnalia.' 
But it perhaps approaches still more closdy to 
tlie annual feast of Cybok?,* when, according to 



* The Galli, or priests of this goddess, seem to bear a cu-\ 
rious resemblance to some of our religious orders. They 
were mendicants, and under the obligation of perpetual cell- 
biicy ; in short> begging friars. There is a bas relief in the 
Capitol which represents one of these priests with a scoui^e 
in his hand ; so that it would seem flagellation was also ptac-> 
tised amongst them as a religious virtue. 
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Livy,* the richest draperies were hung from the 
windows, masquerading took phwe in the streets, 
and every one, disguising himself as he pleased, 
walked about the city in jest and buffoonery. This 
is precisely a modem Carnival. 



* lAvy, lib. xxix« c. lit It teok i^see oa the 27th Marcfa^ 
when theflimttlacnnn/or image of the goddess that fell fkom 
beaveoi wss washed in the AlnuK 
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MUSIC AND TH£ DRAMA. 

Rome J March Vfih, 1818. 

I CAME to Italy expecting to find it the land of 
song, to hear music wafted in every gale, and every 
valley vocal with harmony. Great has been my 
disappointment. I have not cmly hdard very httle 
good music, but very little music at all. During 
the whole course of the eighteen months that have 
now nearfy dapsed since I first set foot in Italy, 
during all my travels through the country, and my 
rendence in the towns, the sound of music has sel- 
dom met my ear unsought. I find it, indeed^i as in 
all great cities — ^in public theatres, in crowded as- 
semblies, and stately drawing-iooms ; but it is not 
the spontaneous ** voice of the people.'* 

In their constantly recurring Fesias^ when the 
streets are thronged day after day with a listless 
loitering crowd, the sound of music is seldom or 
never beard. It does not beguile these long days of 
idleness, nor, as among the Spaniards, the Portu- 
gueze, and the Germans, is it resorted to after the 



liomi of li&bbuir^ to eharm airavy tlieirevemfig cates. 
Even the artisan^ plying hid daily task, and ** tlic 
apinnei^ in die suU,^ as tbey sit at tb^ doora, tiifvU 
log the dow Ibread m tfae> dbtaff and sp&idl^ 4iie 
never heard ^shigkig at thmr work. -- ' 

The ilrst inuiib t!hat aa&vted: lae at. Bain^» and 
that was after I had lived nearly a month in it^ was 
Ae bagpipe. 

I was awakened ohe iiight fit^ni rftvmsh slum- 
ber, by the well-known drone of that mellifluous in- 
strument. I imagined, that being in a fever, I w^ 
also in a delirium ; but it was by no means an ecsta- 
tic delusion, and these real, or imagihslry national 
tones, were so far from proving a regale to my un- 
gratified ears,.thait when a second bogppei set up its 
throat, and a third joined in the droning chorus, I 
thought I should have gone ^tractedi - 

The next night the same horrible disturbance. tras 
repeated, and nowconvineed it waa.ohly tooreal, I 
found, upon making inquiry,'that numbers of Zam- 
pognarii or Piferari^ as these biigpipers are called, 
annually come up from Campania before Cbisstaoa^ 
to play hymns upon their bi^;pipea i& the Virgin^ 
who, if she has any ear for inusic> must be nearly 
deafened with this piece of their oourtesjr. 

The serenades that had broken my reti^ I ftmnd 
were addressed to a Madonna, imitiedfately beiow 
my bedrroom wtodojus^ and for mimy a night, or^ 
as they call it, mormng^ (idK>at fern: oVIbeky) i^ 
these pious pipers continue to. dfoae out their siivliils 
to this stony image^ whose deafaess andinseneibality 
I was tempted to envy^ 
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The bftgfffpe, lis my more travelled fnends tell 
Me, is n very cUoMori imtrament, and extends not 
only over Italy, but tbrou|[hout Gfeeoe, and is sup- 
poeed to be ont of die moet ancient miisieal-^qiiery , 
unmusical ?)— ^nstroments in the world. I can cm* 
ly say, that if << Music, heavenly Maid !^ played up- 
on it 



-** when At was joiingy 



And fint in early Greece she sang/' 

I cannot enter into the poefs regret at not having 
heard her ; but, on the contrary, am perfectly sa« 
tisfied 

** With an that charms this laggard age ;'' 

to wit— the stcains she gives us now she has grown 
old. 

Some wmderkig harpers from the south of Italy, 
too, sometimes visit Rome. Their music is simple, 
very peculiar, perhaps very ancient, and certainly 
very sweet. They are called CareiojfiAtri, Excqit* 
ing these itinerant musicians, and oneotd l^nd man, 
who is stationary j I have heard no street music Hi 
Borne, and vety little in any town, villi^, or iiam-«> 
let of Italy, in which it has been my lot to so§ourtt ; 
exoepttng Naples and Venice. There the voice of 
music is anitinually heard at evening, over thie calm 
waiters of the Say of Naples, and the Canals of the 
Adriatic,--Km the- Chisija, and the Pi&zza: di San 
Marcx). The favourite instrument in both places h 
the guitar, or viola,— -an excetlenl accompaniment 



for the voice. When I was at Naples, RkciordcUo 
Anitmio^ a beautiful piayfal little air, was the most 
pq>ular among tlie Lazzanmi ; and at Venice, ^* Bu^ 
ona naitey Amaiobme^ met me at every corner; 
lioth sung^ with a q[)irit and gaiety that gave, them 
an inexpressible cWm. 

^ One thing, indeed, I mus} remark, that whcre^ 
ever one does hear n)usic in Italy, it is really music 
•-^(excepting the bagpi(j^8)^-HEomething deserving 
of the name. 

. One's ear is never tortured with the horrible tunes, 
executed in a still more horrible style, with which 
it is continually assailed in England, not only in the 
fitreet9, but in theatres and drawing-rooms. But 
the fact is, music with us is an exotic, and the plant 
has a sickly and artificial existence. In the great 
hot*bed of London alone, it comes to any perfection, 
and there, though fine, it is forced^ 
, ^ Italy bears away the palm in vocal excellence, 
Crermany far surpasses it in instrumental music, in 
the refined, and universal taste^ or rather passion, 
for music, diffuaed among all classes^ aad in the 
excoUeiice.txjtb of the compositton .and execution. 
There you may hear the compositions of Moaart, 
and JHaydn, and Beethoven, in the dwelling of 
every artiaan ; byit in Italy« hfsr own immortal ma&. 
ters ave ne^lect^ und forgoUen^ or beard now only 
in other lands* 

Rossini carries all before him, and far be it from 
jne to join in the senseless outcry which has been 
raised against him by some of our own amateurs 
here« I neither tiiink» with some of bis own ooun«. 
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trymen, that all be has written n perleotian, nor 
with many of ours, that none of it is beanUe. I 
cannot oooceive that k0 oan hava any soul for mupc, 
who does not feel the exquisite beauty of some of 
the parts of Timeredi and (HeUOf of the liMmnm in 
Jlgierl^ihe BaHnere diSev^gHc^ and of many other 
of his works. At tha same time, the poor drudge^ 
compelled to labour at the bidding of his mastws, 
not at the suggestion of his .genius, and foraed to 
manufacture music by the hour and the lin^ can* 
not always produce worics of equal exodlenoe. Con- 
ttdering the early years of Kossini, and the iramene 
quantity of music he has aliieady written, I thmk it 
is wonderful there is so little that is bad, and so 
much that is beautifuL Still, though I would not 
have heard less of his works, I could have wished 
to have heard more of my old favourites, Cimaroaa 
and PaesielIo,-^to say nothing of one superior to all 
Italian masters,-^! need not say I mean Mozart, 
•*- whose exquisite compositions I have literally ne^ 
ver heard at all in this land of harmony. 

The higher orders have not quite the same strong 
general pafljsion for music that I expected. It forms 
no part of the entertainment in their oc^versafliones, 
except when a rare Mcademia renders it the sole 
purpose of the meeting. Indeed, it seems lei^g^ 
nerally than with us a source of domestic attuie- 
ment ; but I am not sure that this is to be regrettedt 
It may perhaps be doubted, whether the invaluable 
years of every young English lady'^s life that are de^ 
voted to the attainment of a certain degree of ex«> 
pertuess in running over the keys of a piabo-forte^ 

so 
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might iiDt).*^.where there is no nktund taste tor it ^-^ 
be better employed. 

In Italy, thcHigh every lady of a certain rank is 
not a mttsidan, there are many who sing and^aj 
with a taste and science worthy of first-rate pro- 
fessional performers. In the other sex, there are 
still more examples of this, though it is said to be 
less cbwrnon now than in former times. Italian 
noblemen may still be found fiddKug all night for 
their amusement in an orchestra ; but these things 
are, cbnipairBtively speaking,' rare. - / 

There is a weekly Accademia of music ^ven at 
•Rome, by a man who made' a fortune by selling 
fiddle-strings. Notwithstanding his plebeian origin^ 
his concerts are attended by most of the Roman no- 
bility, by foireign ambassadors, and royal princes; 
The performers are, for the most part, amateurs, 
and some of them very good ; but who does not see^ 
that though the company at large loudly applaud 
the performance, and cry, *^ How charming ! how 
divine !^ thieir whole souls are intent upon the lodes,* 
dress, flirtations, and admirations of each other,— < 
upon bowing, smiting, coquetting, manceurerihg,— i* 
upon any thing, in short,. but the music ; iaiid that; 
though the ostensible, it is not the real source of a,U- 
trac^n ? 

• Rome has at present the worst Opera in Italy, 
but the best sacred music- in the world. In all the 
churches, the Festas of the saints to whom they are- 
dedicated, are annually celebrated, with a grand sa- 
er^ concert of vocal and instrumental music, by a 
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Jband rf pfofraMnwil perfgraiers ; mApOntkeat 
eaiioD*— 4n the Jesoiu Church at the dote of the 
dd, md oommencement oi the new yc«p--4B the 
Chapel of the Choir at St Petei^e od Suadays, at 
Vespers during Lent and Adveut— ^and aioee par- 
tieuhurlj in the three grand Ifisenfres of die Holy 
Week, and the Aeoadeowu giyen at that tiaoe hi 
private houseSy-iN-the munc is hideed of uurtvaUed 
excellenee, and fraught with a loftj sublimity and 
pathos, to whidi nothing I ever heard dstwhm, 
even approximates. Yet it is stnuige» that widi 
sudi heavenly harmimy at oommand, Ae erdinaiy 
diureh music should be absolutely bad ; indeed, 
scarcely deserving the name. 

In the chapel of a convent on the Quirinal HiU, 
called, I thbk, the Church, or Chapel of Santa 
Anna, the singing of the nui^s, at vespers, is sin- 
gularly touching. In this chapel there is die per- 
petual exposition of the Host \ and, in obnsequenoe, 
it is perpetually illuminated^ night and day, nidi 
wax tapers. I have never entered it withotit find- 
ing it filled with people, all on their knees joh Ae 
marble floor, and a silence so profimnd relgniiig 
through it, that every half-stifled sigh of pesittnoe 
that broke from them, reached the ear. £very he* 
mg there seemed as unconscious of the pr^aenea of 
those with whom he was in contact, as if in a de- 
sert. No doubt, the awful stillness that prevailed 
amidst this crowd of people, and the unniturai g^bie 
dF the illumiiuidoh withiti, wkm all withoul was 
bright in day, had thenr influenbein givi^^^efict t». 



tlM full hamuMiiouft voices of the iavi^ibk^ iumMtiP; 
o£ the cloister, whom men might see no move<. Bttli 
«o powerful was the pathos of thm choral sirwii; 
ikat it afES^eted many» ^^ albeit unused to the maU^> 
ii^ mood,^ even to tears. 

r The romantic custom i^ serenades is still very* 
generally practised among the middling and lower 
daases. On a moon%ht eveiuqg, th^ I^ver co»> 
ducts a little hand of hired musiciAAs bekiw i^ 
sriad^ws of his mistress^ apd while they pour iiirtb 
the melting strains of melody, he stands to wateh 
^ ajqpeaiancet to breathe forth his ughs, ot% by 
mute signs» implore her pity. Her name is echoed 
in the songs, which are sometimes reaUy cpaiposed# 
and aiw always supposed to be so, by him. A fai^ 
ItaJian, who lives a few doors from us, has been se* 
lenaded almost every night this week, by her ^aa« 
inoured swaip. 

Though the time of the Carnival, there is wly 
^ne thcsatre (La Voile} open here at present ; and 
even, tins, like the Fiarentini at Naples, is a melange 
of the Opera and the Theatre.^— The dancing is 
wretched beyond description ; the music ia b^ /m4 
the ac^g not many degrees better, ^aa^ p{ the 
..ffurces and buffooneries, however, have been anuir 
.smg. iGUCtarlaUmhaL&oGe I sow the other^p^ih^ 
. bad abundance of low humour, and was irresi^libly 
. laiigbabl^ and well played- I h^ve not yet kb(sii 
. any of the very few good comedies of Groldpi^i^ but 
I have yawned through several representations ^f 
hie tedious and trifling colloquies, of five acts, with- 
out incident, interest, character, or vis cpmm. I{e 

a 
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mlly seems to think that the commoQ occurreaces 
of a domestic day, such as drinking a cup of cliooo. 
latC) sitting down to dinner, scolding the servantSy 
orspculing the children, are suffident materials for 
a drama. One would wonder that anj author oould 
ever have written such trash, or that an j audienoe 
could have listened to it ; still more, that any body 
that has ever written any thing so good as a few of 
his' well-known pieces, should have produced so 
much that is so very bad as nine^tenths of his puerile 
trash,' misnamed comedies. H Burbero Ben^ficOj 
which is perhaps the best of them, was written after 
a long and diligent study of the French comedy, 
which it resembles, without equalling ; and though 
it may be a very curious circumstance that he wrote 
it originally in French, it cannot make it a better 
play. - He has oit^asionally twts of coarse humour 
and of character, but never of genuine wit or ge- 
nius ; and every thing he ever wrote is tinctured 
with gross vulgarity, and betrays- his extraordinary 
ignorance, as well as the limited scope of his ideas. 
'Even in the best of his productions, there is a de- 
i^<M:able want of life and interest, and plot and wit 

_ » • • • 

The three wearisome plays upon Ricfaardson^s Pa- 
mela, -though great favourites with the Italians— 
whose dramatic personifications give as false an idea 
of the English character, as ours of theirs — are a 
•proof bow rarely authors succeed in painung'tbe 
manners and characters of any nation except their 
own. "*♦' 

Iti seissifig those of his own gay Venetians, Gol- 
dotti' has been fa^ more happy, and perfaapi^ upon 
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the Whote, some of the whole host of plajs he wrote 
ia that sweet patois, are superior to all those^in 
what he is pleased to call---the Lingua Toscana*. 
My acquaintance with his four-and-forty volumes 
of comedies, however, ii by no means universal,: 
and has been a good deal impeded by an unlucky 
habit of falling asleep over them.. . . . > 

Goldoni wrote sixteen bad comedies in one year ;. 
it would be better if he had written one good one 
in sixteen jears. He may more properly be called, 
a play-monger than a comic poet. I have never 
beai where any of Alfieri^s tragedies,— ror indeed 
any tn^;edy at all,— was performed ; ];ior is it like- 
ly I should ; for AljSeri is mucb talked of, but little. 
read, and scarcely ever a^ted. Ail his pjays^ except 
four, were prohibited by the French, from political 
motives, nor is it likely that the interdict will be 
taken off , by the present governments. The loss is. 
llie less, because they are confessedly ill adapted to. 
the stage ; they are unpopular in representation. 
ev&k ampng the Italians themselves ; and such be-^ 
iog .the case, they may be i^ne poems, b\it cannot; 
bei 4X)i^ffldered fine plays. 

. It is true, they bear a high name ^n Italy, because 
there they stand alone. Al/ieri has no competitor, 
and wins the' pi:ize like a race-horse that walks over . 
the course. They may be comp^^ratively, without 
bdng positively good. — It piay, indeed, seem pre- 
sumptuous to assert thi^t Alfieri'^s plays are deficient. 
in dramatic merit, but their total wan^ of success on 
the stage is surely a decisive proof of it. As conapo-, 
siuoos they may be fine ; but as dramas they are de^ 
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ficient in plot, character, action, interest, incident, 
und passion-Hind moBt of all— in nature. Il%h 
sounding sentiments are uttered, and high hemic 
deeds performed, but by fictitious beings. Alfieii 
bas cast men in moulds of his own, and turned tfaem 
out fcfr us to look at ; he has not penetrated info 
the deep recesses of the human heart, like our own 
Shakespeare, and drawn them from what he found 
there ; and consequently he never touches our feel- 
ings, 

Italy must yield to England, France, and even 
to Spain, both in tragedy and comedy. I do not 
speak of the German theatre, because I cannot Judge 
6f it in the original, therefore not at all* Italy was 
the first seat of modem dramatic performanioies. 
Long before any other of the nations of Europe fald 
a stage, hundreds of tragedies and comedies were 
represented here. But what were these comfMfdie 
Antiche f^-^Jiryy lifeless imitations of the Glredain 
And Roman dramatists, tolerated at first, with dilB* 
culty, even by the learned, never endured by the 
body of the people, and long since consigned to 
dust and utter oblivion. In fact, paradoxical as it 
may seem, the true legitimate drama of life and'&a- 
ture is not the natural growth of Italy. — ^The Opiera 
and the Pantomine, Harlequin and Punchinello, 
Music and Buffb are indigenous, and flouridi in 
full perfection. But the Theatre is eveiy w]i€re 
secondary to the Opera. While the very nellies 
and memories of the singers of Italy are re-^ehoed 
with rapture in every country, therd are- not, nor 
ev^ have been, any actors of great popular fttttis,*— 



not at J«Bst in the ivguliur drama ; for in the old na- 
tive Comm^die dd ^r^#,--» which Goldoni laboured 
fo hard to baiiishy— while his beat works, after all, 
are formed upon its nyodeW they were excellent iB 
their way. In these, nothing w&s written, — ^the 
action and dialogue were entirely left to the extem- 
pore wit of the performed, who had only for a guide 
the dry bare 8kel0ton,--4he scenario as they called 
it of the play ; wluch was previously planned, and 
stuck up behind the scenes ; but they filled up the 
sketch oTimprovapiso with their own colouring ; th^ 
merry diidogue, their smart repartee, thmr praetieal 
jokes, their buffoonery and grimace.* Thu$ they 
were at the same momoit authors and actors. Thdr 
diaracters, to be sure, were all established. There 
was .the old Venetian Pantaloon, the Doctcn: of Bo- 
logna, the Neapolitan PoUicinello, (Punch,) the 
Bergamasque Arlecchino, (Harlequin,) the Cala- 
hrian Clown, (Giangurgolo or Coriello,) the Per- 
rarese Bogue, (Brighella,) the Coxcomb of Borne, 
(Grekomino,) and the Simj^ton of Milan, whose 
established name I have forgotten. 

Ail these wore masks. Beades which, ther^ were 
the lovers, {GF Innamoraii,) in every play,- who 
were sentimental, and were not masked, and spoke 



* Grimaldi may serve as a specimen of thetn^ though all his 
htjffb powers are by no means called forth in our regular set 
panfomines ; yet Ids very oontortionB and evoluii<Mii have 
sncfa irtesisdble comicality in them^ that be contrives to make 
JhitaBiusiDg which was befmre insufferable. 
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iajingua To^ama. It mbb obaerved lo lae, by an 
ingenious ItaItao» that the extempore neturecf these 
jneoes,— rtbe acting in maskB, and tlie whole style 
of ibt performance, indudinf 9 1 fcar» its lioentious- 
n^8s,-<-*8eemed to fN'ore the Conrnediu detJrte to 
be the legitimate descendant of the apcJent Ai^bmar. 
I Qpofess I should be scNry to see any thing so truly 
national, and so highly ingenious^ banished Itdly 
•Itpgetber ; but k is certainly in the arane. The 
higher ^orders learn iwtn foreigners to decry and 
disQDtintenance it, and the lower orders have little 
voice here. . . 

• The Italians shew a good deal of the same talent 
in.. the managemait of the Fcmtoccim or Burai^ 
^jfti,—- the acting puppeta-^which are as much supe* 
xm to the Marionettes of France, as a pantbraine 
to. a puppet-show. They are so admirably ^ma- 
aagedy that one continually forgets they are not 
real men and women; and their dialogues have aQ 
^he air of proceeding fiibm their Own mouths. I 
havexertainly, hitherto, met with no actors here to 
compare to those wooden ones, and rshaii.not sdon 
forget the cTi version I experienced the other night 
from their performance. They, first represented 
a most laughable little comedy : This was £oQow« 
ed by a melo-drama taken from Ariosto, and full 
of- enchantments. The magic mirror, the flying 
horse, the brazen palace, the Oreo, Astolfo^s journey 
to the moon, Bradamante's prowess, &c. &c., were 
formed into a connected plot of adventure and ro- 
mance, terminating in Bradamante'^s marriage with 
Ruggiero. The last piece was dtill more dasacal : 
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It was the tale of Or{Aeusaiid Eurydice, travestied, 
Or^em^ himself , fiddling, in a huge bag^wig and 
sn old-fashioned 6ourt-dres% and all his adTeotum 
in hell, and out of it, were inexpressibly laughable; 
By far the best Fantocdni are at Rome : the next 
in merit are at Milan* 

The anment Miracle$^ or Mystenes^ ot Mwraiii 
IJ€9, the curliest attempts at drama in every ootincry 
in Europe, and the favourite amusements of tbe 
middle ages, still maintained their ground in Italy, 
Several of these pious plays wet^e p^formed at 
Rome about Christmas time. The subjects are ta<^ 
ken from Holy Writ. — Our Saviour, with the Twelve 
Aipostles and tlie three Maries; and Saints, and 
Angels, and Prophets, without end, hold long eoU 
loqnies together ; and the Devil seldom finis to per* 
form a prindpal part. — ^But will it be believed that 
the Supreme Being is impiously represented in these 
wretched mummeries on the public stage, by a strcJ-^ 
ling actor, and that they blasphemously presume 
to. put into- His mouth their ^w doggerel rhymes ? 
' The time was, indeed, in England, when the 
parish clerks used ^^ to put forth a play for the 
goodlie entertainment of the King, the Que^, and 
ail the notnlity ;^ and the famous ^^play of Covent* 
ry''* (in forty acts) was represented ; — the first act, 
or pageant of which was opened by a set speech 
from the Deity himself, seated upon bis thrcme.-^ 



* Ludus CoventriflB, or Corpus Christi, a mystery — still ex- 
tant. Vide Strutt's Sports of the Peojile of England. Book 
ill. chap. ii. . 



Bm UmiI an ^btubiuoii^ whiA can. lourvelj be traoed 
JuSngkiid, eves in the feMi t e emh cmtmy^Amid 
be toleratad at Room in the iwiifleenth-HPay wdOi 
eKcke our unqualified amaaement 
. The state of the ngular theatre in Italy, bodi 
as to the dramaaad the performers, is, iniJl I. have 
sesn of it, at a yery low ebb. At Naples^ however, 
I was often well amused ; at Rome I have almoat 
iawtriably been wearied or disgusted. 

The OpemL at Bcxne, I understandf is alwajs 
bad, but this winter it is intolerable. The instru- 
meatal Mid vocal parts serai to contend in rivalry 
of wr^chedness. Biossinrs beautiful Tancndif has 
been, niefcilessly mur^red all winter ; still the 
bovei of the. Argmtifm are as crowded with the 
beauty and fashion of Rome, as if the music were 
of the first descriptioB. ' Nor can it, as at Pari% be 
4be dancing which fcxcms the attraction; for no- 
thing jean be so wretched as the ballet. 

The best Operas are at Milan and Nafdes ; the 
gseatar population and ixmsequence of these dtiea, 
as well as the splendour and magnitude of the Sala 
iA both places, will probably long enaUe them to 
suH>^ft this superiority. The world canprod^oe 
no theatres to rival La Scala at Milan, aod Saa 
Carlo at Naples. The latter is superior in fresh* 
ness<^ decoration, but perhaps the other is quite 
as noble in ardntectuie. La Eabre, BeUodu, and 
Signor Galli, at Milan ; and Colbrami, Cbahran, 
and Canonici, at Naples^ are by far the finest sii]^- 
.ers I have b^rd in this country,— indeed, almost 
the only fine ones,-— for the first-rate perforaiens of 



Itdy are eerfadeily to be found lAroad, vatheir tlMiii 
i^ home. The superior emoluiaedt whidi Lon- 
don, and indeed everj other capital oSen^ thArtHs 
away her native Syrens. The low prices <^ en- 
trance throughout Italy, (the highest for the pit 
being, I think, about ^gbteen^penee of English mo^ 
ney, and a whole box often hired for the night; 
even daring the C^rmval, for five shillings,) ren- 
der the salaries of the performers necessarily tow, 
I have, however, sometimes heard, in very unpro- 
mising places, a very delightful musical treat. Al- 
most every little town has its opera during some 
part of the year^ and this certainly is a strong proof 
cf a universal passion for music among the peoj^Ie. 
It would be still stronger, however, if they attend- 
ed to the muric ; but I must say, I never was so 
much disturbed in the box of any women of fashion 
at London, as in those of my Italian fiiends at Mi- 
lan and Naples, which, with Venice, are reputed^ 
and justly-^to be the most musical places in Italy. 
Iti fact, the Italians go to the Opera for society, anld 
the night is spent in paying visits from one box to 
another, and in incessant chattering. The conti- 
nual repetition of the same opera during the whole 
reason, is perhaps one great cause of this. I ob- 
tserved, on ^e only first representation I ever wit- 
ncssed, that the utmost silence and attention pre- 
irmled till the piece was concluded. 
' In fine, I must end as I have b^un, by acknow- 
ledging mpelf disappointed in the music of Italy, 
•^^disappointed in the quantity, disappointed in^the 
quality, and disappointed in the ^ecution. I ex- 



peoted from it (afid who would nol ?)' pre^mtoenl 
excellence; but I have heard finer muMc, both vo-» 
cal and instrumental^ at the Opera, and the Phif-* 
Harmonici in London, and in most of. the great, 
and many, of the little towns in Germany, than I 
have ever heard in any part of Italy. I speak now 
ci cultivated niusic,-«of the music of courts, and 
c^ras and concerts. In the untutored music of the^ 
people, I am sure there is nothing, among the whole 
coni<idmi of Italy, to compare to the singing of the 
peasant girls of Unterseen, Brientz, and many parts 
of Cperman Switzerland, and Germany. 

The true Italian connoisseurs, indeed, say that 
musHC, and musical taste, have woefully degenera* 
ted in this country, and I cannot but beUeve them: 
Indeed, though such complaints seldom, meet with 
much attentioo, and are always ascribed to a que- 
rulousness that is dissatisfied with; the present, I 
am inclined to believe that they are generally found* 
ed on trutk. Nobody thinks of saying that taste 
for literature has declined among the English, or 
.taste for political discussion among the French, or 
taste for revolution among the Germans,-— for these 
things have of late greatly and manifestly increa^ 
sed ; and so numy people would not say that musi^^ 
cal taste had declined in Italy,— nor should we see 
so many appearances of it, — ^if it were not; true. 

But even if this be the case, Italy is still, the se*- 
oond musical country in the world ; it must at least 
rank after Germany. In England, as I before piv 
served, we have music, as we have grapes in .our 
hothouses; but. the produce is, after all, forced 
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and scanty, and entirely confined to the rich and 
the great, who often taste, without enjoying it ; and 
unless we bestowed much labour and expence upon 
it, we should never raise any at all. The English 
are not naturally a musical people. Nor yet are 
the French. Neither in France, nor in French 
Switzerland,— « in Holland, nor in Belgium, — in 
Great Britain, nor in Ireland,^have I ever heard 
any thing that deserves to be called music ; for the 
simple national melodies of my own country, whose 
beauty and pathos I feel with all the soul of a na- 
tive, are not thattrue superior scientific music, that 
men of cultivated taste, from every part of the world, 
will equally admire and relish. 

Perhaps such music is pretty much confined to 
Gex;many and Italy ; and perhaps the thing that is 
most remote from it, is that class of productions in 
England and France which those countries are 
pleased to denominate music. 
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LETTER LXXXIII. 

IMirmOTf ATOM— »ACC ADSM IS. 

I HAVE heard one of the most extraordinary Im- 
{irovisatori that I suppose ever appeared, eren. in 
Italy. For four or five succes»ve hours, he con- 
tinues to pour forth a flood of unpremeditated verse, 
without the smallest hesitation, or apparent eSoftt^ 
and with far more ease than any of us could, after 
hard labour, recite a composition by rote. But this 
is not the wonder : This prodigy can compose entire 
extempore tragedies, on any given subject, with ail 
the plot, incidents, and dramaHs persomjef^^repeai 
all the parts himself, and bring the ^ok to a regu- 
lar denouement, with as much ease as you and I 
would carry on a common conversation. 

I assure you that I do not exaggerate. No words 
can do justice to the perfect ease, the energy, emd 
unhesitating flow of verse, in which he poured forth 
this long,— and, in some respects, fine tragedy; 
for there were scenes and passages in it, thi^ ncrt 
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oiily possessed real poetic beauty , and the imrm ir^ 
resistiUe eloquence of passion ; but might have done 
honour to a drama deliberately finbhed off in the 
closet. I, a poor unskilled f (nreigner, you may b^ 
sure, would not have the presumptbn to pronounce 
so decisively upon its po^ve merits, though I 
might be allowed to have an opink>n of its eompap- 
rative ones; dnce I must be as well qualified to 
judge of one Italian play as another; but the to^ 
lemn oitics who surrounded me^-^with brows bent 
to frown, and dispositions prepared to condemnj-^ 
were themselves carried away into Hhe same extra* 
Vagant applause, admiration, and astonishmenti 
which possessed me. 

- That it was really improwiso^ not a shadow of 
doubt could exist, even in the minds of the most in- 
credulous, of whom, before I went, I believe I was 
one. A variety of subjects, proposed by different 
paeons in company, were written down by a man 
on the stage, sealed, and thrown into a vase, which 
was shaken by variouis people amcmg the audience, 
and the billet was drawn by a gentleman of our ac« 
quaintance. On this occasion it proved to be Me* 
dea, a subject. so hackneyed, that whoi SignoreTo- 
maso Sgricci,-«-!-for that is the name of this extraor* 
dinary per8on,-Hr^ceived it cm his entrance, he ex^ 
pressed a wish that another lot might be drawn, 
both from the dii&culty of avoiding an imitation of 
the* great writers wfio had already treated it, and 
firdm lUiving'Very lately, at Florence, dramatized on 
the same. The Sala, however, resounded with cries 
of ** Medea ! Medea !'' to the great joy of an Itat 



lian gentleman of my acquaintance, behind me ; who 
liad heard him on dib very theme at Florence, and 
was curious to see if he would repeat it verbatim. 
-Signore Sgricci bowed, paused a single minute^, aiul 
then sud, that to avoid repetition as much as pos- 
sible, he would make a different cast of parts : He 
introduced, as my Florentine friend acknowledged, 
two new characters, — opened the action in a differ- 
ent part of the story, and neither in a single scene, 
nor even speech, approached to the tragedy he had 
composed at Florence. The character of Medea, 
throughout, was supported with wonderful force 
imd effect ; and her invocation to the hellish brood 
was horribly sublime. The second tragedy, which 
I beard on another occasion, was a much more no- 
vel subject; it was the death of Lucretia, which gave 
far more scope to his powers ; and there were many 
parts in it which absolutely electrified the house, 
and. drew forth loud and continued JEwiva's of ap- 
plause. I should observe, that these tragedies were 
both in verse scioiUo, without rhyme; but improvviso 
poems, on any given subject and measure, he can 
pour forth with the same inconceivable ri^ndity. ; 
He is a native, of Arezzo, (the birth-place of Pe- 
trarcfa^) and the harsh Tuscan, accent is very dis- 
tinguishable in bis enunciation. His language, how- 
over, is remarkably pure, and its' flow, and variely 
are most wonderful.; . .' 

; . Signore.Sgricci is, as far as I know, the only hn- 
provisatore who ever attempted tragedy. Of: the. 
tribe .^v:ho spout forth torrents of verse on every, 
possible theme, there is no end. It is, however, far^ 



frQiBt bciOig^ mjt iiitenticm to fipenk of; th^ ^^panu 
gii^l; ; on tfae contmry, I tj^dnk it ^ wonderful ta^ 
lent^ and one which, I believe, is exclusiirely ItaliaiM 
for, tibkougb I b^ye beard i^ the evenings of summer, 
« knot of Fortuguezet pc^asiU^ts singing improvviso 
^ tbeir guitars, (wbich tbey call glasmr^) their fi^ 
Ale exteoijx^re song^ can scarcely be styled poetry ; 
aspiring to mo elevation, fancy, (h* ev^n regularity of 
metre^ but merely stringing together the rhymes in»- 
to which thdir euphonious language naturally runa 
'The gehiiia of the Italian language affords considerw 
able fisiddity to the oomposition of verse ; yet, wheni 
that compositioii is to be on any ^ven subject, witli«^ 
«ut a moments pause cor hesitation, and in tbe bet 
4)f an exp^ting audience, it is amazing that its dif- 
ficulties can be conquered at all. Few pecqple in ma 
4:Quntry would find it easy to make a tolerable dift- 
aertation in prose, on any given theme^ in such a aU 
jtuation ; bow much more difficult would they find 
it, when encumbered with the fetters of rhyme and 
measure ! But the Italian improvisatori could miike 
no extempore oration in prose on. a given tbeme^ and 
ibis seems to piroye thaJt it is a sort of inspiration, or 
poetic fervQur, that carries them on. They oft^ 
compose witb rimeohligatef that is, the riiymes and 
measure, as well as sub}ect, are assigned them. This^ 
ip my great astonishment, one of them assured me, 
•he found even easier than unshackled composUicm, 
because the rhvmes beinff chosen, saved him the ne- 
cessity of searching for them ; so that it is plain he 
adap'^d the sense to the sound^^ not the sound to the 
'sense. It is very common, tfip^ tp hf ye fi^perjqj^ 
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iigaiot a ditdth taken ftom any popular poet, iatAgn^ 
td them, which they must introduce at the end oi 
erery eight-Iine stanza. 

. It is scarcely possible that Terses so composed 
should ever be very fine, and sometimes they are 
very bad; but they are occa^onally wonderfully 
pretty, and adorned with images and allusions which 
it is amaaing they should have been able to oobjute 
«p in the moment. But the truth is, they have sU 
miles and thoughts ready preparied; they iare versed 
in all the common-place of poetry, have all its hack* 
aeyed images at command, and bring in, on all oc- 
casions, the gods and goddesses, and muses, as auxi* 
liaries. Still, when themeis are given on which these 
-useful personages cannot be brought to their assist- 
ance, and on which, from their oddity, they could 
-not be prepared, they sdmetimes hit olF very happily. 
turned verses. I gave a cat as a. subject one night 
to ia Roman improvisatrice,* who instantly composed 
isome very pretty lines upon it ; and a pen, upon an- 
other occasion, voaftkd forth a still more ingenious 
poem from a ge^ddman. 

* By far the most interesting performance of the 
kind is, when two sing together, or rather against 
each other, in alternate stanzas; something like the 
,eontests in Virgil's Edo^es, or the trials of skill 
Jbetween ancient bards. The Improvisatori^ fired by 
.each other's JBtnuns, by rivalry, and emulation^— « 



* A lady of reaugrkabla talent, who, from diffijdenGe, 
would attempt to perform, except in a small circle pf her own 
friends. Sheissinoedead. 



pQUF out their Strophe^ and Antistrophe, with a de* 
l^ee of iocreasing fervour, and animatioiiy that car. 
ries away their audience, as well as themselves. 
. Of the improvisatori of Home itself, Signore Bi- 
ondi is, in my opinion, by far the first, and I believe 
he is almost a solitary examjde of the published 
poems of an improvisatore being received with«clat» 
He^ too, widi the exception of Signore Sgricci, is 
the most. calm in his action, — ^the most free from 
^hose violent contortions or distortions, which, whe- 
ther the dBPect of natural agitation or affected pas* 
JBion^ are peculiarly unpleasant to witness* Thescy 
indeed^ I have invariably observed to be strongest 
iQ.«n inverse ratio to the goodness of the performer ;* 
and Sgricci, who confessedly stands at the head of 
the race, is wholly free of them. 
. A youngNeapolitan improvisatrice, Rosa Taddei, 
has lately excited great interest at Rome ; she is on^ 
ly nineteen, not handsome, but with a countenance 
liiH of expression, intelligence, and sensibility. That 
she is endowed with great natural genius, it would 
be vain to deny;. and though very unequal^ her 
compoations are sometimes lighted up with bursts 
c£ beauty, that seem really the effect of inspiration ; 
but it is almost psdnful to see her, from the agitation 
under which she labours, and the violent physical 
effort which every line seems to cost her. She is 
the daughter of a comedian, and has, consequently, 
enjoyed no advantage of education; yet her manners 
have that natural elegance which results from a mind 
of genhis andsenmbihty^ She is now sttidyii^ Latin, 
tiiat umversal and rational fotindation for a good 
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eduoatkn heie^ aald is making rapid advaiioe» tn 
kaowledg^ of history. With the Italian poets A^ 
is alrjeady oonversant. 

I nefier pitied any aae more than this poor gkl, 
sA two or three sittings of the AcciMdemiaai, These 
sbpient iastitutioas are oonfratemities of male and 
female.poets, who electa and eulogise, and stun each 
olber with their own iMck-^t^isical sonnete, ele^es^ 
and pastorals. There are two grand Jccademie in 
Bome« the Tilwrinaj which is quite of modevn date, 
and the Arcadia^ which is the ancient parent of the 
whole, and has planted its colonies in every city of 
Italy : For the Arcadians,-<-theae enraptured swains, 
who so unweariedly extol the pleasures of rural sira- 
{rficity, and pastoral innocence, will be sought in lura 
among peaceful plains or secluded hamlets, or anjT 
where, exeept among the din of popular towns. 
E^ery member, on admission, becomes a shephevd^ 
and takes some pastoi'al name, and receives a grant 
oi soine fanciful pastoral estate in (he happy region^ 
^ Arcadia, where he is siJif^xiBed to feed his hfUEm^ 
less sheep. This pastoral brotherhood holds its 
meetings in a large ball, adorned wtith portraita of 
some of the most iamoos worthies among ks dB#> 
ceased members ; among whom, Sir Isaac Newton, 
told sevf rai other great philosophers of our Gou«try^ 
haddhe konbur^ to be included. Once 8Kmonth,*»-r 
pioived I presiUBe by the influence of the moon^^t^^ 
Ihey as8embk;1p dssbuiden thehr minds^ and rills of 
honsense meander* from every mouth* I was &0t> 
diicad h^tOfOoe^of these asse^iblages, aadmBtaabaed 
the ipiiolaon of the inceiMttHit recitation dP ills most 



watched rbjnttif s duiing thtiee mortal boUi^. No- 
ting omild be mileU more ridiculous than to hear 
Ofn Arcadian^ in the shape bf a huge, clumirf, uh- 

• ^nly-lookingman^ in dirty boots, and a great-coa^, 
eadled upon by some such absurd name as II Pa»tdr 

' iJarydone, and then to ^ee him get up and begin to 
' T^^at some isilly dkty about his sheep, or to bewail 
. himself oh thie cruelty of his f^iUide. The natural 

'effect ensued, and one of these plaintive pastdrtfls 
' was interrupted by the loud snores of a fat Arca- 

tlian ewain. Tbey convened an extraordinfaty sib- 

tii^ the other night, in honfour of Bosa Taddei, the 
'. fair improtisatrice, whom, of dt^urse^ they ha^e tMie 
' m isbepherdess. She was handed into the ctof^d^ 

: Sala^ which on this occasion presented not its usual 

- beggarly accouitt of empty benched, bttt boafsted of 
i ^offirdittftisy dukes and dty^esses^fctfeigfi ambassadors, 

•^land Cancrra, who accompanied us. One after 
another, they began addressing her, in long La^hi 
and Italian pastorals, and otbeir rigiMBroles, in whidh 

• they made her out to be a star come down from 
heaven, an amaf anthiife flower transplanted to ea^th, 

' *---the Boful of a Seraph, usually employed in singing 

. iik heaven, now come down to perfoirm in this nether 

world : they sud Corilla was a dunce to heir ; €v€a 

'Ctafypho herself wats undone : she was a tenth Muse, 

- and beat the other nine all to nothing,— -bad be^ 
-barsed upon Olympus^- aoA was Apollo^s ^rim^ fa- 
< vcfoiite^ &c. &c. 

She is really modest, and without asiy affectatioti 
it WW easy tx> see «h]^ was el^tremely discompcMied 
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dressed to her. Aftor this weary perfomunioe, her 
. own began. The parting of Titus and B^enioe,—- 
the address of Moses to the Israelites on the pass- 
, age of the Red Sea» — (some passages very fine,)-^ 
the Fall of Man,^ — Adam and Eve expelled firom 
Paradise,— the Death of Arria, — ^the Parting bf 
Venus and Adonis, (by far the best,) — the Battle of 
Constantine and Maxentius, (not suited to her, and 
very poor,) and Calliope, at the Tomb of Homer, 
. <— « favourite Italian mode of verse-making, in which 
the supposed visitor,, whether muse or man, pours 
forth an appropriate strain of lamentation, — ^these 
. were some of the principal subjects on which she 
sang, with various, but sometimes distinguished sue* 
cess. She is almost the only performer in whom I 
have ever seen much hesitation.. She was frequent- 
. ly obliged to repeat the last line twice, and even 
thrice. I believe I forgot to tell you that few im- 
proyisatori, except Sgricci, ever perform without 
music, and none ever accompany themselves. They 
choose a simple, but marked measure, suited to the. 
. rhythm they are going to compose in, which is play- 
ed on the piano-forte by another person ; and the 
cadence, and strong intonation in which they recite. 
Is nearly singing. 

. The utility of the music is not so much to conceal 
any irregularity in the metre, as to give a certain in- 
spiration to the performer,-— to kindle a certain feel- 
ing, which it is vain to describe, but which all who 
are susceptible of the power of music or poesy, must 
have felt The jnEpt^mo^oH seem to have . the 
4ppwer, by certain associations^ of caUing up at wUl 



those trains of feeling under which alone they can 
pour out the unpremeditated strains of lyric song» 
Several of the Italian improvisotrice^ in their raised 
and ini^pircd moods, pouring forth their unpreme- 
ditated strains, — exactly as if possessed, — remind 
me of all I have heard of the Sybils ef old, who, I 
believe, were nothing more than improvisatricey ex- 
cept that they spoke and were heard, under the be- 
lief of their oracular divine mission. 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 

POETBY, LITEBATUKS^ AND SCIENCE. 

Thske are few places in which the Latin clasacs 
are more generally studied, or understood, than at 
Rome, nor are the great Italian poets less duly ap- 
preciated. There is not a line of Dante, or Tasso, 
or Petrarch, that is not diligently conned. Yet, in 
spite of all this studying of poets, there is no poetry. 
Tides of verse are poured forth in an unceasing 
flow, but nothing remains. They all pass into the 
quiet stream of oblivion. 

Of all the innumerable living poets of Rcxne, 
there is not one whose works I ever yet could read 
to an end ; perhaps, therefore, I am not competent 
to give an opinion upon their merits ; and posterity, 
I suspect, will not have the means of deciding upon 
them. It certainly proves a disinterested love of 
the Muses, that there should be so many of th^ 
votaries in a country where a poet must be poor, 
and where indeed no author can easily make any 
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knoney ; but tktese caprickxia iadiei do by tio mean* 
igeem to riospoiid to the pssskm entertained for tbem, 
•CHT bless vnd^ their fevours their in^itunate Ro^ 
,raan suitors. "" 

If I- am ikA struck with the Gharms of their 
Terse, I am scarcely more aq>tivat6d with their 
prose. Its tedious formality, its uuraried dulness^ 
and its weansome verbosity, are inconceivable, ex- 
cept to th6se who have laboured at it ; and thes^ 
qualities, with few exceptions, are characteristic 
alike of the old and of the new inters. At least) 
I can truly say, that, during the two yeai's that 
have elapsed since I first came to Rotne, not $, 
work has passed the press to which their ownex^ 
pressive " Seccectura r does not apply. Why thejr 
always think it necessary to involve their meaning, 
when they have any, in such a cloud of words, is 
more than I can pretend to explain. Neither' d& 
I understand how it happens that men, who, ifi 
conversation, are so clever and entertaining, shoiM, 
in their writings, be so tedious and stupid. 

These dbs^vations, in some measure, apply not 
to Home only, but to the whole of Italy. . At thfe 
isanie time, wide is the difference at present betweeh 
the south and the north cS this country. The t^A^ 
• of intdilectual gradation may be said to rise regulie^- 
ly with the degrees of latitude, from Naples t?o Mi- 
Ian. It is there you must look for literature and 
science. It is there, too, that the last poets of Italy 
'flourished. Perhaps I ought to speak in the present 
' tense, for Pindemonte is still alive, and it would be 
ungrateful to pass over one who sang the praise o^ 
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the beautj, the Tirtae, and the mental dianEM end 
gniocs of my oountrywomeD, in strains that ou^t 
to live. Passerone'^s poems, too, pa^sess great me- 
rit ; but none, in my opinion, are equal to Parini, 
the Pope of Italy, whose admirable Giamata^ in its 
witty strain of satire, may even court a comparison 
with the Rape of the Lock. 

Like Pope, too, he was deformed, and even from 
childhood a Cripple ; — and like Bums, this elegant 
sutirist, the idol and the scourge of drawing-rooms, 
and the bugbear of a court, raised himself from 
the staticm of a ploughman, and struggled with 
fxyverty and with hardship, cruelly aggravated by 
a long life of sickness and suffering. He wrote 
matoy admirable pieces, but La Giomata is by far 
the best.* 

With this solitary exception,— ^nd we can scarce- 
ly caU that a poem of the day, which has been read 
dearly half a century, — the most popular modem 
p^^m^ in Italy are, at present, translations from the 
English .; and Ossian and the Seasons are scarcely 
less admired in the vales of Italy, than bmong their 
.native Ctiledonian mountains. Poedc genius, in- 
deed, seems to have taken its flight to our favoured 
jsiaDd, and while the name and the lays of Byron, 
Xmnpbell, Moore, Scott, Crabbe, Southey, &c. &rc., 
.resound beneath our gloomy skies, none faave 
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It is divided into fbor parts^ *' II Mattino, il MerjggiM^ 

. U Vespro^ e la Notte«" and gives an es^uisite satiiioal ^^ictnrt 
of the life of an Italian Fashionable. 
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caught tbe ear of Fame, in the oountTy which would 
seem to be the native land and to boast tbe native 
language of Bong. 

The modern bards of England surpass those of 
Italy as much as the immortal poets of Italy^s bet- 
ter days' excel all other nations. I scarcely know 
how to name another modem Italian poet,-^Ugo 
'Foscolo^s prose is better than his verse, and neither 
are of pre-eminent merit. 

Casti is dead ; and his Animcdi Parlanti^ though 
it had all the advtintages of being prohibited, first 
by Buonaparte, and next by the existing govern* 
ment, is, in my humble opinion, more talked of 
than read, more praised than admired, and more 
admired than it deserves. The strain of bitter 
sarcasm, which runs through it, shews quite as 
much malignity as wit; and who can read with 
patience the colloquies of lions, and other beasts^ 
through three long volunies ? 

No work of modern days boasts any of the fire 
of fancyr-the bright creations or inspired spirit of 
true poetry ; and sickened with the dull, maudlin 
common-place that is thrust upon one in eveiy 
circle, one is tempted to ask pneVself if this is real>> 
ly the country that produced an Ariosto ? But it 
did produce Ariosto, and that is atonement suffi* 
cient. One delightful flight of his imagination U 
worth all that Italy has to boast in latter days. 
^ His inexhaustible beauties and magic creations^ 
that -master both the fancy and the heart, have to 
me a witchery, beyond all that the strains, even of 
my native language^ ever possessed. But it b not 



the present JSashkm imong the critifen, ullo jod^ 
fiom rule, imd da not mtare to trust to the true 
unbiassed voice of native taste and feeHog, to extA 
ArieBt6,*«»I mean as compared to Dbnte, and Pe- 
trarcby and Tasso, and all thesa iMie tegular 
ttarcbing poets. How fitde must they Imve evifr 
felt his enchantment ! 

But it is excess of presumption in me to opfKise 
th^ir decision on such a subject^ and Arbsto ak^ 
lean be mj eitcuse. 

The Italian drama, I have already observe, is 
-poor indeed, compared to ours. Poets out of nu!&- 
ber have written plays, but none of them have 
'tisen to any name or reputation, either in or out 
t)f Italy, excepting Alfieri and Groldoni, of whos^ 
Works you have perhaps already discovered tl)^t I 
mn not so enthusiastic an admirer as many 6f my 
^NKintrymen. 

Italian literature has one great desideratum, that 
«f ncrrels. You will stare and tell me of Boccacio, 
*tod ail his tribe of imitators ; but, not to i^ientioA 
dy^r licentiousness^ their novelli are not what We caR 
novels. This will be Sufficiently evident Without 
*e9di«g l^m, (wbich I by no means eo^msel you to 
do,) from their siiie. When a hundred and one go 
tb the mftking up of an octavo vc^ume, it is pkin 
fhey must be of a di^ient species. These ai^; 
perhaps, peculiar to Italy ; but Italy has iiortling 
<b put in competition with the incomparable l)on 
Quixote and Gil Bias, of Spain and France ; and 
Wil9i these exertions, England t^tands' ittiriv^Sed 
in* this delightful^ species of ccfrnpOAUton^ tb #hieft 
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em^j paamg ymx ivow a^ mw mi impeirymhto 

The style and matter of the pesriodioal publioA- 
txQji^y more esf^i^y of the critical journals of) 
Italy, are, beyoad all coiaparisoii, beneath tho$<i) 
of Epgland, and are a& r^narkable for their ubh 
wearied dulness and verbosity, as ours for their, 
wit f nd ability. The restrictiops on th^ freedq«a[ 
of t|ie press, are, doubtless, in a great measure, thc^ 
cause of this. So curbed, English journals coulck 
acaroely h^ve bec^ much better. 

If lit^ature is not in a. very flourishing condi*^ 
tion at Home, science is still less proeiperous. . 1% 
hai ^^ei: b^eii the policy of the Papal government^ 
fretm the days of Galileo to the present time, to di&* 
ooui^age, as much as possible, th^ searek c^r trtUi^ 
A spirit of inquiry, or of philosophical investigati^HPb 
is.' that which it most deprecates. Cona^quently, th^ 
few who have any gUmmerings of light upon siidft 
subjects, are glad to hide their talent in a napkin, 
asr if it wer e a crime. It-isr indeed tme, that the 
study of antiquities i&now unprohibited ; that ther^ 
is^ HP longer any Paul II. to seize upon a whole. 
Academy of antiquarians, throw them chained inita 
dungeons, and. put them to the torture, as ofmspisnu 
tors and heretics ; and that the name of Academy; 
may now be pronounced, either in jest or earnest^ 
lyithout being guihy cf heresy.* Abundant usa 



■^^ PbvIqi, tamen hartlicot eos pnanimciavit qair mxnflsiL Aca-< 



hm betn made cf diis priidlege; •caddmes of dl 
kinds and sorts have been formed ; books whbcHit 
end have been written, and still, accumulated dia- 
eussions daily appear on the hundred^-time^-discuas- 
ed brick walls, and other unintelligible fragments <^ 
the antiquities of Rome,^»but the antiquities ot 
Nature are left unexplored. This term may be al* 
k>#ed me, for the lavas of the Capo di B&oe^ (the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella,) seem to be even of hi^er 
antiquity than those which are found below the foun. 
dations of the houses, and with which the streets 
are paved at Herculaneum and Pompeii ; and when 
we reflect, that from the earliest records of time, not 
even tradition had told of vdcanic eruption, we are 
startled at the visible trace of these subterranean 
fires, which we know have been extinguished during 
three thousand years, and are compelled to ascribe 
die devastating torrents we behold, to a period al- 
nest coeval with the birth of time.* 



XAves of the Popes, hy Piatina, (in Paulo II.') or P. L.Guin- 
OEKE^ (torn. iii. chap. SI,) Hvttoire Liiieraire tfltalie, where 
J met with this carious statement. The "Pope had seised 
F^mpouiiui X^etas^ and hia whole Academy of antiquarisns, 
•-Flatina himself among the rest^— ^nd after confinmg them 
in dungeons and chains for nearly two years^ and torturing 
ihem until one died in the rack^ he was compelled virtually 
to acknowledge their innocence^ by his inability to produce a 
single proof of their. guilty and at length liberated them, 
enacting the above-mentioned sapient law* 
• * The Lavas of the Capo di Bove eonsist of eighteen dif- 
inent bdbt, or 8tnte> fiinidng the mairt complete 
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The ioDioicie «hells« (Uvalves,) whieb are.loiiiid 
in itomense nnmbcr, imbedded in clay, ob the sum* 
mit of Monte Mario,* twenty miles from. the coasts 
afford a curious proof that the ocean has bad it». 
convulsions as well as the land, and that Italy hat 
been inundated with torrents of water, as well at 
fire. 

These sbells, which are in perfect preservatioii» 
are, generally at Rome, referred to the time of the 
Deluge ; and however that may be, when we think 
of the thousands of years they have unquestionably 
lam there, they may safely lay: daim to the title of 
natural anti(!{|uities» > 

But the wide field of research, which is open to 
tbe naituralist, in the vicinitv of Rome, is little re^* 
garded, except by a few passing strangers. 

I am no botanist,, but it is impossible :f<Mr the eye 
of a florist, or of a lover of Nature, not to be struck 
with the variety and prodigality of heaiity, whicb 
paint the hills, the woods, and the plains around 
Home, when the breath of spring wakes the vege- 
table creation into life. Fields covered over with 
patches of purple anemontes; others blue with hya^ 
cinths; others yellow with a pretty species of ra* 
nunculus; others white with little bulbous-rooted 



tive series of volcanic substances known. They contain Iea« 
cite^ augite^ zeolite, and nephelin^ besides a great variety c€ 
nndescribed substances. 
'> * A steqi hill, two miles ftom' Romsu . 



phatiMy like ciocuiei. The dtflb aad tocky hills 
abotfod itt shrubs similar to the labumum, but of 
m- diffiexvDt spedes, and with Daphnes, Passerinas, 
and EupfaorbiuBis ; the woods with Primulas, Ver- 
bascums, and Cyclam«is. . The common daisy is 
^nerally found twice as large as in our cottage 
gardens, and its ^' crimson tips^ are infinitely more 
brilliaat I am assured, by one of our first English 
botanists, diat *^ the botamcal riches^ of this coun« 
try, partioolarly in the month of March, and about 
Albano, La Riccia, and Velietri, are scarcely to be 
Quailed in Europe ; and that, excepting ih^ pkia 
of Granada, there is no other equal to the Cam-: 
pagna of Rome ; indeed, the fine luxuriant leaves 
of the plants tliat corer it, as well as the rich tints 
of the flowers, seem to a£Pord tte strongest proof of 
the excellent quality of the soil. 

<^ I wisb,'^ Baid a botanist to me one day, carried 
anray by his enthusiasm for his favourite pursuit — 
i^ I wish I could give you any idea of the scenes 
presented every day to a botanical eye in Italy. No- 
thing can exceed the pleasure and delight which 
they afferd; mid whatever may be the supericnr 
beauty of trapioal dimates, there is one ch9m at^ 
iaehed to the Italian plahls, of which they can never 
be deprived— I mean that many of them are men- 
tioned by Virgih^ 

So great are the variety of plants that have rooted 
'tjiem^lves upon the ancient walls of the Colosseum 
idone, that Sebastiani, the professor of botany a^ 
Rome> published & work in quarto, entitled Flera 
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Cd^mtk m 'f^tMk hm demibM MO diftumt kinds 
thai •!• feuad then. 9ttt I am informed iSm does 
pot netoAy iiidfude the whole, whieh, with the various 
sorl^ of mosses and lichens^ amount to upwards of 
800 spKiesL Nearly pae quarter of these are pa- 
piUoi)fceo9ia; and theiie are three sorts of hyacinths 
(one very beaiiUful,) peculiar to the vidnity of 
Bomei ?Hie remainder of the plants ef the Colos- 
seitQi an cMc)|y snch as are Idund on <dd walls in 
the south of BiuppSL 

At Rome the iMtanieal garden is scarcely worth 
a y}mL The science metA^ fidkn into total negleiety 
fifld the professorship is a ttnecursw At Pisa and 
Pudua, I was Buiprised to ind the |dants arranged 
according to the system of TVmmefort,— not of 
LinnsBUs. The gardens in both placid are very well 
kept) and filled with a gveat variety of beaudful 
plants ; so also is the botaracal garden at Naples. 
Many of tlm finest have been described, and beau«' 
tifttlty poorlRiyed by Dr Tenore, in his superb 
work, the flora Neapofitana. But with this ex« 
ception^ nothing cfin be mcnre inert thmi the spirit 
of science at Naples, although one would suppose' 
that the woodeiiid phenomena of Nature, in its 
viciYUty, would rouse thef observation and inquiry, 
^ven of the most obtuse minds. In the north of 
Italy I cm the contrary, amidst its flat, unvaried| 
alluvial plains, science and philosophy have of late 
made rapid advances, dnd almost all the sciendflc 
men that Itnly can now boast, are to be found there, 
paxtii^ularty <A Bologna and Milan. Many other 
cities, no doubt, caft boast men of science and erudi- 
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tkm ; but Milan>. upcm the whole, struck ine as W 
ing the metropolis' of .literary talent, as Rome is of 
art. Schools, on the Lancastrian plan, have lately 
been established, there, under the direction of Count 
Gronforlonierij-^ma decisive sign of the active sjHrit 
of improvement whii^ distinguishes this enlighten- 
ed city, . . • , •*;«{.. 

But Milan b not my theme, nor Modena, — though 
I must stop to pb^tve that there the microscope 
has lately been brought to a wonderful degree of 
perfection by the i^lgenious Amici, who has com- 
pletely succeeded in conquering the difficulty of in- 
creasing the magnifying pp wer, without diminiibhing 
the light ; from which defect in the old microscope, 
the more the object was^ magnified, the. more con* 
fused it became, and it was imposiuUe to .obtain a 
perfect image. * In the best, of this kind, the light 
was only as 0.00.S5, but in bis it is as LOO ; and 
the magnifying power, which in them never ex- 
ceeded 150 times, in hjis may, be incroased to 1000 
times ; wbije thp object, indtead of being, as former- 
ly, confused, ^d indisjtioct, is perfecdy clear and 
defined. , . ,' r ; . • 

^ Thisiseffectedby the rays of light from a bright 
lamp being concentrated by a concave mirror, pla- 
ced laterally to the tpbcf, and thrown on the object ; 
by means of i^nother ooncavp mirror^ of an elliptical 
form, placed at the e^tret^ity of the tube, ^ nd by a 
small plane mirror at; right angles between them, 
a magnified and distinct imag^ pjT ti)Q oliject is form- 
ed in the focus, and is yiewfid tbnough a magnify- 
ir^ lens, of any degree of power, 
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At Borne, however, there are few who are sden- 
tific, or who have even any interest in science. Nor 
is there a single Museum of natur^ history, public 
or priyate^ worth looking ajU 
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LETTER LXXXV- 

CHILDBIETH.-— MAKEIAGSft AVD F0IIKBALB.^-«AAK* 
CING.P— «AMES.-^FLATS, AVD COUMOH STAIftS.-^ 
If EAT.— -COOK£AT«-— FOOD OF THE COMMOH f KO- 

Yocr ask me so nuuEiy questioos about births^ mar* 
riages, burials, balls, houses, games, meat, oookeiy, 
Michael Angelo, wild boars, and unging birds, that 
I scarcely know how or where to begin. Some of 
these questions I believe I hare already aBtknpated, 
and the rest I shall try to answer as laconically as 
possible. 

It is certainly true that women seem to suffer less 
in child-birth in Italy, — ^and I believe in all warm 
climates, where the muscles are more relaxed,-— 
than in England, or any colder country ;* but they 
by no means look upon it as a mere joke, nor is 
there any thing entertaining in it,r— for they not ub- 
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* An English friend of mine assured me^ she had sofiered 
the most with her children that were bcxrn in Switzerland^ the 
least with those that were bom in Italy, and the mcdtum de- 
gree with those bom in England. 
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tte^vMAf dm. '. Womm df fJriutiA scireeljr evir 
tMJtt'sd their diiUreb^ and babied of idl degredl ar« 
nwBk cmeUhir clued up in AwaddiingMdothes. A% for 
mmmgt^y you wiU b«; riiookcd lo heat* that therd 
is a great |;»iY)|iartk)a of the yvlir in which pedpfo 
cannot ttmxrf lit alU The fdrbiddcti wasonib ara 
lirdm the beginhing td Ad^enty tiU thd fi«V6fith day 
«f tha.f](!W ife9ati aAd fibni the beghifling i^ L^t^ 
itll the end tf iSaeteri Bead« tbeie atoted inierrfgi 
If tnsisi dia fieepid vokiAtairyjr T«fi«tii frdta tiiarf^hi^ 
cm ffidiyy^^-a iily which^ «n aotoanii«f th« druaU 
Adony ban bi>to eistecnted uokidiy in all <l%fktiart 
cbtinti'iee* 

The anarriaga teMnnajr^ I thinfei dijito vi^fy 
Uide £potn thai tat the Qhuttli df Bagtetfd, (i^^ m^ 
4imt^ the Ciuitch ^ Eiigiaod dtfeM iinle irMi i^) 
aBCiceptki.aftir]nj|UMs <xf 4hdr(mMi» atid ik^rS^ciin^ 
of holy water; and peci^liraita dt«Md n¥y fiife Uf 
ioDkbapi^^ Mdt«y«gT^«tda£Ald tei^k «i«»«]|le ; 
and inid(« gr^at ^nnenf^ iH^ah nobody cm «a^ 
tend Mehre tha eonfRttftli^iHia of th^if friimla, 
^idi nobody ci« UlwH^aai ^ tb«y do M Bn|^ 

fiumlay how«¥ar4 m aotidticied aftef ii t^dl^ 
l^nt fadbioiii In bo pari of Italy^ or any otb«i: 
tfomicry, laive I liem tnki long and ItfgnbtiMij fti^ 
Mfdt proedMon^ a* in Hoffii*. Thk 00iMi», boif- 
^Bf€t, is eoafliied to the w^ithy ditliseti^, fo^ th^ 
Joirar 0rderi^ of eoim^^ oatmoi affiat-d hv aind th^ 
nobility do hot ^fo ifi to It. Btif wb^ a iri<ih 
.aho|Ai«^^# or any of hfi^ filtti8y dksi^ ]EUmm i^ fill- 
ed with Mm liii9imiMttiu»» Tilo 4»rp^ tmdid cifr t 
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in gay and aplendid' attire ex actly. «<■ if gcing td 
a ball—with the cheeks painted, is carried at Ae 
close of evening through the streets on. an open 
bier, attended by every description of.moamen 
that can be . collected, and invariaUy followed by 
hired deputations of friars from at least three or 
four different convents, clad in the long penitentiad 
garb that covers even the head, with hoies cut fc^ 
die eyes, chaunting the slow and solemn scarvice 
for the dead. These dismai sounds,— -the long fu« 
neral procession that sometimes fiUs the Corsb as 
far as the eye cab reach, seen by thd lurid glare 
of the immense wax-tapers that are borne by the 
mourners^ and, morfe than all, the locking sight 
of the corpse itself, expos^ to fiew^ and dressed 
up, as if in mockery, with the unseendy decora- 
tions of life and vanity, hstve an effect upon most 
peopk^s nerves that is fair, from agreeable. 
: These processions ate always on foot^ for carriages 
at interments is a pritilege confined to the nobility, 
.whose funetals are sometimes almost as indecent 
from the want of proper respect, as those of the 
plebeians from the superabundance of parade. In 
these noble funetals the body is enclosed; as it ^mild 
be, in a coffin ; but this coffin, instead of bei^g car- 
ried in a hearse, or on a Iner, is put into .a coach, 
and being mudi too Jong for the vehicle, one end 
of it stiqks out at one of the windows^ while four 
prie^s, who occupy the four corners, chaunt the 
.service as fast as ever they can i the lighted tapers 
they bear in their hand, twinkling about as th^ go. 
A few livery servants, also bemng lighli^ prcicede 



the coaeb^ on fo6t ; wad tliis is all ! No sorrovring 
£riends or rdations attend, to their last home, the 
remains of one whom they were bdund to loveF and 
honour, I have seen the funerals of members of 
some of the most alacicsit and opulent fkmiHes df 
Italy,-- *tfae Doria, the Cdionna, and the Fiano, and 
all of them were conducted in this manner. The 
body, whether of prince or plebeian, always lies all 
night in the church in {which it is to be interred^ 
and is consigned to dust the following morning. ' 
*' - We saw the funeral of a Cardinal the other day. 
He was laid out on a sort of large state-bed, in a 
church, dressed' in! his richest robes of state, with 
diamohd buckles in his shoes, and his face painted^ 
A—so very like life-^hiit^ during the whole ceremony, 
we could not help expeding to see hini get tip every 
moment. After a very Jong and pdcuHar burial ser- 
vice,— for 'Cardinals have one of tHei'r own^ — -the 
Pope, who had " assisted^" as they call it,-^that isj 
he had sat ^till.and heard it, — at last got up, and 
having prayed, or seemed to pray^. beside the bed^ 
for the CardinaPssoul, he walked twice round it, 
sprifhkling it with holy water, arid twice round it 
throwing up clouds of incense, arid- so the ceremony 
ended. The Pope and the Cardinal were each put 
into their respective coaches. The Pope went to 
his present home to eat 'Bis dinner, the Cardinal to 
his long home,— not* to eat, but'&S be eaten. 
< I since ov^rfieardj to 'my great amazement, an 
dd woman lament hei^sidf that ber soh,' who w;a^ 
very ill, had not tfied that day. Oti inquiry, she 
told mte ihat a Cardinal always carnes up with him 



to iMvn aU tfi«M wlto dif katwoeo A^iMiMef ii^ 
detth and burinL This •ctoupU ftt te etd pmmt 
'wg 1 oace «AW on tbe nuldnwed widi of a diM)|il% 
TeprcfentiBf a CmliiMd in the aa of i^iy 11]^^ 
with a nun W of peopla haipgpag to hk tU^^ 
must be a very feoiivaiiaant mode of beiag smuggled 
into heaYoi* 

fiomef I thinks is the onlj gnat c^ ^ Itaiy 
m which the aboonnable pmotice ^ burjaig ex- 
dunvelyiutbediufdbe^ispsiidstediii* At-Nqpies, 
and some other places^ they do oeoa^feCHiudily inter 
the Great in them; but still thej hare the Can^o 
Santo for the masf of tha people. At Florence^ 
and most of the towns in Tuscaiqrr there is a large 
bufying<*ground without the dty; fa«t<tfall«eine- 
teries I have ever seen, that at Bqlogaa pleased me 
the most* It was formerly a Certosa convent : 
The cloister contains the tombs of the rich^..the 
central endosure^ the graves of the foar^. It is 
beautifully kept^ and^ without exceptaon, the deaiiA 
est place in Italy* 

From burials to balls, Wh^ csea I teU you of 
them ? 3alls are much the same all the worldover: 
People put on gay dresses and faces» and soules 
and dvility ; outwardly every body is alike^ but ]»• 
wardlyi^ what different feelings agitate ev ^ y heaxi i 
It would be curious to analyse what degi:ees of 
pleasure, pride^ aj9ger# hatred, malice, ^ivy, mor^ 
tification^ vanity, and a tjbousand other opgossK^ 
pasnonsy go to the making up of every balL«»<what 
sdiemes are in peqple^s head% and what thoughts 
in ihiir heartsl But I psesiMe y«iu doiBot wwat 



tint m$Nte 0i it, only the oiilifiird febew. AU lift 
4iftr«nee» theiiy th«t I can discoirer betweta a bidl 
ktrei and a boll al home^ is, thai tlie Italian ladba 
hai^ finer jewels, aod the Engliah ladks prettiif 
£loes ; that the Itdian gentkmeti are fnore easily 
Utttnctadf md the Bi^Iiah gontkmen bitter ir^nh 
attfaetlng; that h»e, peopld eat more iee^ and no 
ailpper ; and dance more qaadrilles, and no coun<i> 
try^»danoe8,-*rexeept5 when o^t of coBtipKiaent to the 
EngUah, thty pnniah themaelres tod us by blttH* 
dering thfongh eomeihiag «o called. They waltk^ 
too^ at all their balls, but not remarkably wbH* 
The Germ«)S and Swedes surpass the tM of tbdi 
woi^ld in the waits* The Neapolitans^ I thought, 
ftfaanost excelled the Erendi thediseltei in quadriUi 
damnngk Thete was no exerliooy no effort, no 
flileltritig cff. It was the most easy and natural, 
yet eiMoth and graceful motioi^, in the Worid« 

I hafe never seen thfe Taranidh, that exttttor^ 
dtniury daaoe tJuuit ia supposi^ to be inTolunCarily 
caused by the bite of the tarantula, and to worit 
ita cure ;4Hit it may be doubted whether this datice 
be really independent of volitknl or hot ; for as the 
tarantula ia found all over Italy^ it k probable that 
it sontetiines bites people in othet jdaces ; yet it is 
only at Naples that they are smed with this dadoei 
mod eten there, it is not to be Supposed that it ak 
!ivayft refraiaa from pnt^g its fangs into the bodies 
lof the bigger orders; yet none of them are e?^r at- 
iMked with it 

I'he low^r daaa of BoeiaiBa, I think I toki yoU) 
m$ no gnat dknocni: exdept at the oMSchittoft of 
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th« vintage, when they oome into AoiBe like a set 
of Bacchanals, dancing, leaping, bearing torches^ 
and playing on musical instruments, and id the 
Bacchanalian Sports which ensue, at that period, 
on Monte Testaccio,— little dandng goes forwaicL 

The SaitareUof as its name implies, is a dstace of 
great action, and is, for the most part, confined -to 
the Trasteverini. I have already mentioned the 
Morraj and the RusodcUy and some other games, 
chiefly practised amongst thera, which seem to be 
of Roman origin. There is also the Pallone, a 
game at ball, common, I believe, throuji^out Ita- 
ly, and pkyed by two parties, who throw the pal- 
lone, or great leathern ball, from one to anotb^ 
by means of the braccui/ej a wooden instrument 
covered with knobs, in which they thrust their arms^ 
Jt seems to be very similar to the game of ball, 
which the Roman philosophers of old used to prac- 
tise by way of exercise and amusement There is 
another game of foot-ball among the modem Ita- 
lians, called CcJdOy which I have never seen. 

The people here live in flats^ and have a com- 
mon stair, as in Edinburgh ; a plan by no means 
confined to that much vilified city, or even to this 
— ^ul ccsnmon throughout France, Italy, Spain^ 
and Portugal. Though by no means conducive tp 
cleanliness or comfort, it is highly favourable to 
grandeur of appearance, and architectural effect: 
For by this means the houses are built upon so 
much larger a scale, that their exterior is suscep- 
tible of fine design and ornament ; ' and even wjien 
plain, or in /bad taste, it isscar^ly posi^la they 
should not have a more noble air, than the mean. 



pidtry; little mws of h^mses in England land Hd-' 
land^ where every body must have one of their 
own. : It is the office of a mason to build these rows 
of plain wills with holes for doors and windows in. 
them, that constitute the houses in En^ish towns j 
but it is that of. the architect to erect them on' the 
Continent; 

' There i^ one peculiarity of the ^ats of Rome, 
whidh, (thank Heaven,) we have not in Edinbi^irgh. 
As you go up a common stiir here^ you observe 
a square grating in every dodr. Knock at one of 
liiein<^— somebody coiaes, uncloses the wood^ strata 
ter that covers it, aiid eyes you susfpiciously through 
the bars before he ventures fto open itp-^nd this at 
noonday I Wherever you live in Rome, you tniist 
be content to live on a common stair. If your abode 
be a palace, it will be the satoe tfahig. The most 
you can hope for is aprimo or secondo piano' to 
yourself. Lodgings for sii^le gentlemen, or for 
small families, abound; updn a larger scale, it t» 
more difficult to find accommodation.' -On the 
whole, however, they aire t<derably commodious, 
and by.no means ex(»rbitant. Living is very good 
throughout Italy, in large towns ; miserably bad ik^ 
the ^country : For instance, you are sure to find 
plenty of milk and butter, in a city, but none amidst 
fields and farm-houses. Borne is well snppUed widi 
good cow'^s milk and cream, and butter. Asses, 
too, are brought to your door morning and even^ 
ing, to be milked, if you chooae it,-*»a great advab- 
t^e to invalids; but cows do not perambulate the 
streets be^e' as aHiafieSi fci that purpusei witli 



Mli to tbm iMoks. BttMhAi^nmit at Room m 
plailtiftil, but not Amp, The price is kept up hj 
the abeutd interfemiee of QowttnmeskU Be^ it 
good ; the best sells at present about 5}d. a^xMind^ 
of IS ounces; but, by a eikrious pcqudiee^ it ia 
wry little used at the taUes of the higher oider% 
bong considered a coarse, gross kind of food, wdy 
fit for the irulgap^^-ted the Bngiish. Veal ia ^io- 
counted a deUcacy ; it is dear, and i^t m JSmg^ 
land Would be cidled bad. Mutton is not good 
here^ nor in any part of Italy. Pork is thought 
fine* Kid is mudi used^ and is -rcry sweet 
4elieate« The fish is not remarkdbfy good. Oanio 
is abundant, obeap, and excellent Geerie are aMC 
eat at all* Pigeens «n large, strong^fiayoiired, amit 
very like ducks. In fiset, neithw meat nor paoltrf 
are so good in any part of the Continent as in JEUigu 
lamL The French cooks oertiunly excel oar»*i^ 
perhaps becatlse the meat is worse ; jost at SeoU 
land prddttces the best gardeners in the worlds bm* 
yittg the worst soil and eUmatew Italian oookary, 
however^ in large towas^ is reafiDnabiy gobd. In 
dountry inns, you laust expect to be pmsooed Wiclft 
oil and gariic, in spite of all yout praiautionaty 
prohibitions i^ainst clio and agVoi but thi9 is ^ 
less consequence, because, in these places, theare ki 
sdkloai any thing to cook« 

At Rome, strai^gers who live in pfiirate iod^oi|raM 
generally baTe dimiinrs sent hoote to them fvoni a 

7fYi<toria, in the Fiaasa di Spagna. The dishes are 

all conveyed in a large basket, lined with tin, wttlt 

a. little stove or koa beater kunde|:.s6 tbatihey^ aite 
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^ke Iml, wmA rmey goodU^butcoilaiiily nol dheap^ 
for they cdsl ten pAuliy or about five ihiltings, • 
k^fd, n UJioiit wine, bi«ad» or destevt. 

Some English families, whose lodgii^ bad th« 
fim appendage of a kitchen, tried the plan of ha- 
TiBg dinner direased at home, but their oooka cheaU 
•d Uiieia so uamereifuUy, that they were nearly 
vukied^ they then made a ooiitraci with them, and 
weve^ nearly atarv^r 

: But Eaglish habits and aeoommodationa must na* 
eotaarily spread rapidly throughout Italy, wkh tka 
uaoea^ing torrent of En^idi trahrellera and Eagbab 
ipeftlthwbich.poia8ix\toitw The influx of 8tranfev% 
iadeid, into this oouatry ia ^stoniAing, but Ih^. 
taa ail from tbe noeth ^ Europe* Ifo Sp#ms«d« 
car Portuguese, and very few. French are to be a8en4 
BtttQermans, Swedes, Poles, Iluasiaaa, and lyoRt 
espeoially Eng^udi, deaoend from the Alps in sueb 
nvnubera, t)>at Borne $eema in danger a( another 
invasUNi of the Goths. Amerjcaas too,-H9aim froia n 
w«orld unknown to the Romana,r*HeDay be asen g$m 
ling 4t the ruiped monumenta of thw pov^r and 
graad^ut* 

^' Quffi tam oejposita estj quA gens tarn barl^ara Cssim: 
Ex ^ua Spectator Aon sit in urlje tuft?"* 

There is one table di*hote kept by Franta, « Gti- 
kaait^ at &e Scudo di Fhincia, wbm^ there ki a din- 
ner j&veiy day both at two and five^ and where the 

-' " '■ ^ " ■' ■'■ : » » m y w mm .m p» j iwi nn ip »mh '■ 

• ♦Martial. 



tee it Mid to be at plentiful^ tad-Jthe pnee as ^ht np» 
aa iu Frtnoe. But it it the Gemum, not the French 
Cuidne. It it chwAj {«<equeoted by young tor&gii 
aitittt and ttudentt. 

• The lower orders certainl j lite upon Tery little in 
Italy. ItitonlyatNapletthataaaiSMKHiiitthefoodof 
the people. AtRome^aodinniostpaBtsoflljdyy'po- 
Js9Ua^ a tort of puddings made of Indian com^ is the 
principal article of tubtittence ;«— probaUj the aaase 
as the polmia o£.the ancienUk^* . This it Yacied with 
the lutciottt podt of the caroba tree ;i*tl^ almond-f 
tasted kernels in the oones of the spseading pine* 
tree.; difierent iortt of fcuits, particularly, roasted 
eheenutt, which, in the mouoteinous parts .«f the 
country, the pec^le almott live upon-; laod.Yirieut 
Undt of beans, lu|»nt, and lentilt. , Of coiurte, in 
all {daoet they eat bread-*-|rhen they can get Jt; 
and cheete, sautaget, &c., are linmrsally.liked. In* 
deed, these,. with. talt-fith, (or daccdb,) Sind soup,* 
(fx-mmegtra^) made of boiled bread ^r macannu 
and waiter, and mis^ with a little gcated cheese, are 
their luKu^iet. . But the. llan,.aour, .ordinary wine 
of the country, it inditpenti^le to them ; and, truth 
to say, in the heat of summer, it is far from being an 
unpleasant b^vera^e. It is considered at its per- 
fection in a yeax-^^^ Vino d^ un*" anno,'^ is proverb* 
iaUy good 
. .Sobrietyis ^jiational yirt^e here, asm most warm 



iMrf_ 



- * Plinyy Hist. Nat. lib. xyiii. c. 7. 

t According to tradition^ the tree upon which Judtf hang- 
ed himself. 
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dimates^ and indeed no quantity of such wine can 
intDxieate; buit the Italians, of all ranks, are fond 
of rosdio, and other liqueurs, though they scarcely 
ever drink them to excess. The abstemious habits 
of the Italians render seasons of searoity, when they 
do occur, peculiarly dreadful. In the consumption 
of A people who already live upon as little as will 
8U|]^rt human nature, no reducticm can be made. 
Hence scarcity is synonymous with famine. 

The common oathe in this country fajvre sudi a 
pjia^sical sound, that they do not offend your ears. 
The people swear by Bacchus,' either- ^* per Bacoo !^ 
-r-." Corpo di Bacco T— or " Cospetto T— .(by the 
presence of Bacchus) :--^r else they swear by Nero, 
"who stands them in stead of the Devil. 
. It 13 the umversal«-«and extremely disagreeable 
Custom all over Italy, for the lower orders to kiss 
the hands of their superiors,-—^ custom, by the way, 
which fiifeem^ to ha;7e come down from the ancients, 
for there m'e frequent allusions to it in the classics.* 
: Th^ i|)&tuation of the lower orders for the never- 
ceasing lotteries, which go cm here, is inconceivably 
pemiisious to their industry and morals, and brings 
mij^ry and ruin upon thousands. Too often the 
last necessary of life, taken from a starving family, 
is pawned at the MonU di Fietd to jpurchase a lot* 
t^ry ticket. The scene at the drawing of the lot« 



* I haye met wi^h several^ but can o^ly at this moment in- 
stance one :-^Tacitua (Ann. lib. i. c 34.) says the soldiers 
flodced round Germanicus, eager to kiss bis hands on his re« 
torn to the camp. 
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loriea bare, ma j be a atudy for Aa pinaiter <mp Iha 
IihUo«ipher» but It is a liaartp«mking f^t £^ 

TbeK ManH di PMa<-.4heae pawnfaroiuBs and 
faankiDg conoerns, which ate iastituted in ereij ci^ 
^f Italy, are uid to carry on rather a lucrative traf. 
fic» though I understand th^r proceedings ave equU 
table» and their tendency charitable. They lend 
money on pledges, or on proper security, on ^tfa. 
Uished conditions, for a certain period, without in., 
levsstt but at the espiimtion of die atipulatsd t^m, 
the pledge or security, if unredeemed, is forfeited, 
undM A foced rate of interest be paid upcm the lean. 

Such an eatablishaent, if conducted by $ nq^ect- 
fhle conpaay in England, might perhaps protect 
the property of the poor from the rapaciousneas ci 
wpprmcipted pawiriirDkers, and the |m>perty of the 
neb from depnedatioB, by shutting up one gi^ent 
chanad for thediiposal of stolen gooda If conduct- 
ed with the same seeroey and honour as in Italy, 
many an unfortunate beiogmight receive timdy aid, 
whose bonest pride cannot bro^ the ignominy ef a 
pnfalie applieatioii to a pawnlMroker. 

But to return to yonr queries. Of Miebadi Am 
gek> you have heard, by this tniie, I am sure, mm« 
iban enough. Of wild boars there are great abiis- 
dance, but of sin^ng Inrds very few. The ^ song^ 
stars of the grove^ are generally eat up; not that 
the Italians are quite so unmerciful to them as the 
French, who would make no scruple of bekipg 
**four.and-twenty nightingales ^U in a pye," if tbey 
could get them J W still they igoQ/cmnMi Wlkm 

U 
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better, dtmg a dctK^ oddbl^tens cm <§h6 Ultle iHflit 
The ^d bcMit alfouifd Atneil^ the Sabine HiHe, 
and the Wild t^M^iry atckiM the^. Thie peisAtits 
^oot di^ni, and bring them to market at Rome. 
ThAt flesh is firm, dark, bigh-flAvouired, ahd ddi- 
01OM ; as different as pes^Me fiMa'pottc, both in a{^ 
pe^^nee «ind taste. The grea^ desideratum I hlave 
tawtnA ^t ikie liakimi ttMe, is potaM^ vege^sMei. In 
to#M5 they ^¥e «oai*de^ and Hat from good ; hi the 
toutitiy, theire are n&ae. And this n^ti^t arise frcHii 
the ifldi^Dce of the peopte ; for ih ^eh & lilimat^ 
and 601I as liiis^ with good tiMiiMj^^itaent, th<dy liil|(it 
hairi^ the flneftt vegetable ^ all kihds, all the yfter 
MUtid. 

The indolence of the Italian character, indeed, 
is ihfi ikat«ire that^ fn^m first tb last, torceB itself 
most strongly M the stranger^ totice. No Bbubt, 
tliia is, in a greAt measure, to be ascribed t6 the cH- 
nMite ; but it als^ partly arises itM\ the igotl^rhtnent, 
the tiastitutions, And abbve ail-^th(e religion of the 
country. Wherevet the CathbUe religion is esta- 
blished, I have uniformly observed indolence, with 
its concomitants-— dirt and beggary, to prevail ; and 
the more Catholic is the place, the more do they 
abound. Spain and Portugal, and Italy and Ire- 
land, might be quoted as examples; and in going 
from the Protestant to the Catholic cantons of Switz-v 
eriand, the change uniformly struck us. 

There is another and more powerful cause in Italy 
for the indolence of the people, — ^the constitution of 
society. It is framed so as to hold every man in the 

VOL. III. u 
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atuAtion in iihich he is boro* There are barriers 
he can never pass. Wealth, even if he can get it, 
will not giye him that for which it is most sought, 
— ^respect and importance; and I must say, that if 
a roan does become rich in Italy,— >(a rare circum- 
stance!) — ^it is generally by knavery, by iniquity, 
by the most nefarious practices ; not by honourable 
industry, integrity, and good conduct. That they 
might become rich by these means, I do not doubt ; 
on the contrary, I thinkj in, thus continually, labiour- 
ing to cheat others, they often ch^eat themselves, and 
that they would find ^^ honesty the best policy,'^ if 
they could be persuaded to try it ; but it is certain 
that men in Italy do sometimes make large fortunes 
by practices that, in England, would lead them to 
the gallows. 

In England, every tiling is open to talent, merit, 
and enteiprize : In Italy, every thing is closed. A 
man^'by his own personal, exertions, scarcely can 
expect to make, hii^self otl^r ; than he is. Thus the 
powerful sdmulus of hope, is .taken off; and can we 
wonder at the paralysing effect ? 
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CANOVA. 

ROM£ indisputably possesses both the first an* 
<:ient and modern school of sculpture* The incom- 
parable Museums of the Vatican, the Capitol, and 
the Villa Albani, have drawn around them those 
great artists, whose genius far surpasses all that the 
world has seen since the days of Michael Angelo, 
and John of Bologna; and, in the judgment of many, 
even soars above those celebrated masters. 

The first of these, both in fame and merit, is Ca- 
nova. To him, the renovation of modern taste, — 
which had fallen into the most woful corruption 
through the tortuous labours of Bernini, and his 
wretched imitators, must be attributed. He restored 
the study of the fine fornrs of Nature, and of the 
antique ; and sought, in these true sources of beauty, 
for that purity of taste, and that chastened simpli- 
city and grace, which can alone make the works of 
the artist live. He first had the merit of striking 
into the long-neglected path, and even if others 
should outstrip him in it, they must own him for 
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their guide. In one great branch of the art, that of 
basso rilievo, he is unquestionably surpassed by 
Thorwaldsen, (of whose works I shall speak here- 
after,) but it is the branch in which he is remark- 
ably deficient. I should say his bassi rilievi are 
positively bad. 

Canova was bom at Pa^saguQ^ a small village in 
the Venetiaii territdry, of parents, whose poverty 
disabled them from giving to the genius his earliest 
youth displayed, the usual cultivation or encourage- 
ment. But he resolutely struggled with every dif- 
ficulty, and finally triumphed over his fate. 

At t!he dge of feurteefii, having obtained the 
long-wished fdt *b6bh bf a Haail piece <^ maHble, he 
sculptured out of it two'b^kets of fhiit, which are 
now on the eftaitt^i^ of the Palazzo Pai^setti, alt 
Venice. 

The next year, when only fifteen, he execitted 
Eurydice, his first statue, in a species of solt stone, 
called Pietra Dolce, found in the vicinity of Vicen- 
ta ; and, thtee years after, Orpheus, both of which 
are in the Villi Pidier, near Asolo, a town dbout 
fifteen miles from Treviso. 

I)is first groupe in marble, that of Dsedalus and 
Icarus, he finished at the age of twenty, ahd brought 
with him to Rome, where he vainly solicited die 
patronage of the Venetian ambassador, and of many 
of the greait ; but when idmost "reduced to despmr, 
without money or friends, he became known to Sir 
William Hamilton, whose discernment immediately 
saw the genitis of the young artist, and whose li- 
berality furnished him with the means of prose- 
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cutii9lg hi^ »tudic|^» and of establish^Qg himself as an 
artist in Rome. To this, his first patron^ and to all 
his family, Caivova has through life manifested the 
warmest giratitude. 

Tbroogh Sir William Hjamilton, his merit be- 
came known to others ; even the Venetian amba&. 
sador was shamed into spme encouragement of his 
jS^upgcQuntiyman, aud ordered the grov^pe of i?h&- 
se^sraod ^ JI!^ii(i^ptf(Vl^i A ^^^ years a^ter, Canova^ 
iriM». employed to e^eci|i^ the tqrn^li of Pope Gaiiga- 
nelli, in the Church of th;^ SS.^po^tpli, ^t Rome. 
With these ex^eption^^i all hi$ ^^:|rly. patrons w^re 
JEiii^l^slunen. An^ongst ti^e^ wer^ Lprd Cay49f> 
Mr Latpqohe, and Sy: If^ry ^lu^deU,^ fox the latr 
t^. of whom t^f Pay9h^ qi;^ of thp^s^liest skt^^ 
mo^t beautlf^l of ]pis wp;;ka^ was ^;x99ute^. 

Ii^ the t^witcbii^g gJC^e §n^ spj[tnessi of fen^inici^ 
bf5S^^tJ, a^ tj[^e pj^yful i^ngjtfpqc^ pf ctuldhQo^, Qsl- 
npv%e2^c^ all othei?»-r#^d eve^ bi^f^elf ^ for in tt^ 
heroic style be cert^vin^y do^s not soar so hj^h. Jjli^ 
herq^s.e^th^ border pi>:^flemi^^y, like his Perseus ^ 
or fliy into extravagance, like his. ^lerculea. Yet, 
with all their faults, l^is Hjorks i^ this style a^e con- 
ceptions of true genius. Xh^. idea is bold and grand ; 
but we feel tliat h^ has overshot hi^ mark. He l^as 
gqt put of Nature, in s^ttempting to rise abo|ve it,-r- 
and the eye that has been accui^tomed to the chaste 
design and correct forms, of ; ancient art, must b^ 
hurt with their glaring defects. 

Indeed, it is unr easonabl e to s uppo s e, that- any 
one artist,, of whs^teyerpow^r^, ^^puld excel in>>de- 
pajTtm^ntjs. so opppMit^, Qn^ niigh^ %s w^U e^pi^. 
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that Michael Angelo,— -whose genius^ by the way, 
is the very Antipodes of that of Canova, — ^should 
have produced his smiling Hebes, voluptuoas Ve- 
nusesy and dandng Nymphs,— that Albani should 
have pourtrayed the gloomy anchorites and maryr- 
doms of Caravaggio and Spagnoletti,— -Salvator 
Rosa painted the warm sunshines of Cuyp,— or 
Pindar written the epic poems of Homer, — as that 
Canova, who can call forth at will the most bewitch- 
ing forms of female beauty and grace, should excel 
in an Ajax or a Hercules. 

Canova^s sepulchral moniraients, too, jseem to me 
to have a heaviness and want of interest. We feel 
they have been a labour to his fancy, and they are 
rather a toil to us :— For whether Italy weeps over 
the tomb of Alfieri, — Rome writes on a tablet, — 
Padua^s castellated head meditates over nothing, 
—or Religion looks clumsy on the tomb of Rezzo- 
nico,-— we turn wearied from their contemplation, 
and from the expression of the unmeaning lisp of 
admiration which habit or j!)oliteness draws forth, — 
to the bright and immortal creations of his genius,^^ 
to his Hebe, his Venus, his dancing Nymphs, his 
infant Loves, and his laughing Graces. 

Of these, his Hebe,* which has been four times 
repeated with variations, is, perhaps, the most uni- 
versally admired. I cannot, however, approve of 
the gold necklace with which the last is adorned ; 



* Of all statues, Hebe is the rarest. I never saw it in an- 
cient iwulptare, and I believe it is only ta be feond upon one 
Grecian gem. 
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not even the sanction of antk|ut^ can evisr rec<m« 
cile me to decorations co'unsuited to sculpture. We 
know that the practice of some of the greatest mas- 
ters of Greece may be adduced, not only for neck- 
laces, and ear-rings, and omaiments of all kinds, in 
gold and precious stone8,-^ut for painted cheeks ; 
and that the honour of being rouged was more parti- 
cularly reserved for the statues of Jupiter.^ Certain- 
ly the descriptions handed down to us of the famous 
colossal ivt»*y and gold Jupiter Olymptas with paint- 
ed cheeks, and the equally celebrated ivory Pallas 
with gems set for eyes-^lo not seem to promise 
much beauty — even from the hands of Phidias. If, 
however, this painting of statues was itititxluced, in 
the vain attempt to create a neareit approach to living 
nature, the objects of' sculpture seem to have been 
strangely mistaken and debftiied. ' Most certainly 
they do not consist in th^ dose imitation of life ; 
for, in that case, a common raree-show of wax- work 
would exceed the finest sculpture of Phidias. Upon 
what principle this custom can be reconciled to tent^ 
taste, I am at a loss to understand. To me it seems 
about as bad a$ the Gothic custom of investing paint- 
^ heads with real crowns. 

The Venus coming out of the Bath,-f- in all its 



* Cicero^ lib. tUL £p. dQ. Wink. Hist^ de TArt. lib. L c. 3. 
§ 2. Pliny also mentions that the statue of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus was rouged on festivals. 

f Originally done by Canova for the Gallery of Florence^ 
when it was robbed of the Venus de Medids^ and now in 
lie Palazzo Pitti. 
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fourfold r^)Qlitio|m» . Yuma, ia MHoe panto, froni 
th« ori^nl ; and the U^ destiaed for Lord Lwifr- 
dQwne, and perhaps the most bcautifid of them aU, 
is, 10 fael, a new alatuer 

But Canova^s own favourite is the V^iiia Victo- 
nomf under w^ieb the beautified portn^l of the 
Pfimtymm Vmoiimt Bovg^ieae is represented ; and 
thi$» I thifik, I btfof e idd yoo^ i» widibeld faom 
view by k$ pcifisessor. 

Perhaps the loost beaulif id of all hie woriia^^;<-the 
Venus and AdoaiSf ^-«-was fiaiabed at the ago of six- 
aodf-tbirty. This emiiiiiite gnmpe, in mj opiniaa^ 
fur surpasses i^ Mars and Veous, whidi he is now 
doing for the Prince Begoot, and whidi waa m- 
tended U> represent Peaee and Wai>-?but: il is opt 
sM^enriy chaste or severe for sueb a sut^eci ; the 
eypi^eaeipP i» too y(cdi]|it|ious, a fm^^ hy the way, 
mdth which the works of this great artist^ 9ir^ scwe- 
tinies chargeable. Yet it is a beautiful groupe, and 
if oon^ideced mainly a^ Venus hanging on the ena- 
moured God of War, the ei^pressic^ is appropriate 
and faultless. As yet, it has not advanced beyond 
thQ model) and thefe see^is bttl# prpepeet of ita be- 
ing soon finished. Three Jb^kicjb^ of marble have al- 
Tfo^iy failed) i^ter the labw' wa% lowsidei^ly' ad- 
vanced, owing to the blemishes in the heart of them, 
and the fourth is about to be tried. 

The beautiful figure of the reclaBHiig Nymph , half- 
raising hCTself to listen to the lyre of the sweet little 



* It is in the palace of the Marchese Berip^ a^ Naplce. 
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Lo¥d at hee feel, is on the potnl of Imng deBpatch- 
ed In Ac Pfinte Begea^ to udMkrait walft ceded bgp 
Lord CafwdoTri 

The groape of fihe Graoes, the beauty of wbieh 
is the object of universal admiration here, is siso 
deatined lev our country, and will adorn Wobiini 
Ahbey. Beautiful as ill is, I own it struck me a$ 
beii^ father, laantlpftf, especiaUy in the attitude 
aad fi»e of the central figure, which is chargeaUe 
with somewhat of affectation«**»somewhat of studied 
O^ieiu^hattse airs, and pui^on sweetness of ootm- 
Imiaiioe* But as Zeuius said of one ef his own 
paitttii^, ^^ It is easier to criUcise than to unitate 
it ;* and it is with reluctanse I see any fauUs in a 
laork, which has rarely been equalled in modern 
art, and the progress of which I have long watd^ed 
with unspeakable intecest and delight. Il is only 
a few days since I saw the finishing strokes given 
to it by the bond of Canorva. 

Perhaps you may bai9e no very dear idea of the 
pec^rttSB of a sculptor in his work ; at least, I fiad 
that many of my countrymen, whom I have intvo- 
duoed to Canova^ft studio, had previously supfnosed 
that his custom was to fall up<Hi a block of marble, 
and chisel away Ull he made it into a statue. For* 
giTe me for the improbaUe suppofl^tion, that you 
should be in such an error ; but let me ex|iain, lha| 
a sculptor begins upon much more ductile materials 
than marble. He forms his model in clay, imd this 
is entirely the Y((xk of 1m own hands ; but before 
he b^ins, the statue is periectly M2e«fo,--rthe vision^ 
avy fi||;)ure la be£»re him. 
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When fiDisiied, a OMt u taken from it by his as- 
sistahts, which is dotted over with black points at 
regular intervals, to guide the workmen. From this 
model they begin to work, and having reduced the 
block of marble into form, and made it a rougb- 
hewn statue, the sculptor himself resumes his la- 
bours. The exterior surface, as 'it were, is his to 
form and perfect, and the last finidiing touches he 
generally gives by candle«light. It is afterwards 
polished with pumice-stone. 

This is the invariable process. Many are the de- 
lightful hours I have spent with Canova, both when 
"he has been employed in modelling and chiselling ; 
and few are the companions whose society will' be 
enjoyed with such interest, or remembered with 
such regret. 

The warmth and kindness of his disposition, the 
noble principles and generous feelings of his mind, 
and the unpretending simplicity of his manners, give 
the highest charm to his exalted genius By the 
friends that know him best, he will be the most be- 
loved. 

Canova has the avarice of fiime, not of money. 
He devotes a great part of his fortune to the pur- 
poses of benevolence. With the title of Marchese, 
the Pope conferred upon Canova three thousand 
piastres of rent, the whole of which he dedicates to 
the support and encouragement of poor and 'deser- 
ving artists. But I should never be done, were I 
to recount one-half of the noble actions, the ge- 
nerous exertions, and the extensive charities of his 
life, which are as secretly and unostentatioudy per- 
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foriaed, as judiciously applied. He is now biuld- 
ing a church in his native village, and has alienated 
the>greatest part of his own fortune for the support 
of charitable institutions. • 

It is not, I believe, generally known, that Canova 
is a painter as well as sculptor. He has pursued 
the sister art occasionally, for the amusement of his 
leisure hours; md many of his designs are truly 
beautiful. 

The Colossal Horse, (a noble animal,) intended 
for Napoleon^s equestrian statue, is about to be 
mounted by the figure of old King Ferdinand of 
Naples. 

It must be a gratifying circumstance to England 
to know, that even when living under the immedi- 
ate dominion of the French, he modelled, for his 
own private pleasure, a tribute to the memory of 
Nelson. 

He is at present occupied in modelling a statue 
of Washington, for the [Tnited States. The hero 
is represented seated, but* it is not yet finished, so 
I must not speak of it ; especially as I am at pre- 
sent the only person who has been honoured with 
a sight of it. I may add, that it promises to be 
worthy of the subject and the sculptor. 

The seated statue of the Princess Esterhazy, is 
full of grace and dignity, and worthy of ancient art. 
That of Maria Louisa, which, however, reminds us 
strongly of the seated Agrippina, is also very fine ; 
I mean the copy, with an ideal head ; for her own 
features are wholly inadmissible in sculpture. She 
would have done wisely to have been taken in a mo- 
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mem dl aflKctbi, her face buried in her hiudUw- 
chief, or mantle. 

Tbefigure of the Fenitcot, or MagddeD^ is most 
beautiful. It proves he could pourtray Ibe Uwh- 
ing image of youlh, in ail the abandomnent of seu 
tied sorroiTy a« beautifbll j, as youth un all the buoy- 
ancy of sportive mirth. 

But if I were to enumerate all Canova*fl master- 
pieces, and all his merits, I might write a volume. 
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LETTER LXXXVIl. 

The rlvi^ of Canova is Thofwaldsen, the Dane^ 
to artist, ^hose genius has already borne him 
through ev^ty obstacle, and far beyond every other 
com^^tkor, (Canova' excepted,) to the head of his 
lurt ; whose statvies must be ranked next to those of 
Canova, and whose bassi riiievi surpass all that has 
been given to the. world dnce the brightest era of 
Gtecktn iart. 

His greatest work, the Triumph of Alexander 
the Gteat, was ordered by Ni^Ieon, for a frieee to 
ornament a chamber of the Quirinal Palace, (in which 
the plaster cast is now put up ;) but before it was 
«cuiptured, the career of the empe]t>r was run ; and 
the present government, with crippled resources, 
tod an ovetpoweriiig priesthood, could not affprd 
to lavish iponey on a work of taste ; so that Thor- 
waldsen was m despair of ever giving to his master- 
piece the durabi&ty of marble ; when, only a few 
days ago, the iiberdity of a private individual, an 
Italkin noblemen^ whose name I have yet to learn^^ 
gav« him the long-wished-s-fbr order. 

* The Count Sommariva. 
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Nothing can surpass many parts of this frieze. I 
may instance Alexander in his car of triumph ; but, 
as a whole, it has, perhaps, been drawn into too 
great length ; there is occaaonally a paucity of sub- 
ject, a want of variety, of action, and of figures of 
high interest, which give it an air of poverty. A 
flock of sheep, extended over a space of nine or ten 
feet, for example, is wearisome alike to the eye and 
to the mind. Modern artbts, indeed, labour under 
an immeasurable disadvantage in having all their 
fine models in art, not in nature. They cannot,, like 
the ancients, imitate the objects, the modes, the cos- 
tumes, that are for ever in tbcar eye^ in all their 
happy accidental combinations; they must turn 
from life to inanimate marble, and coldly copy from 
it, in faint transcript, die ancient car, the classic 
pomp, the laurel crown, the heroic armour, the 
graceful flowing robes. What sort of figure would 
our coaches, our coats and neckcloths, our boots and 
spurs, or our military uniforms with cocked hat and 
feather, make in sculpture ? 

The constant exhibitions of the finest youthful 
forms, in the athletic games, and the liberty of de- 
signing their great men in the heroic style, (nude,) 
were amongst the many great advantages the an- 
cients possessed over the modems. Still, however, 
the female fonn^ with its variable draperies, is al- 
most as well adapted to statuary as ever ; for though 
Fashion has rendered its habitual attire totally un- 
fit for sculpture, its flowing robes are so much more 
tractable than male costume, that they may be con- 
sidered at the disposition of the artist ; and accord- 
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io^y, we find that all the great artists of the pre-* 
sent day have succeeded best in female fifi:ures. 

The busts of some of my fair oountfywomen. 
with their hair dressed— -according to their own ex- 
press desire — ^in the extreme of the present French 
fashion, sometimes draw a smile, as they catch 
one^s eye in the studii of Roman artists, beside the 
classic models of a Vestal or an Agrippina. The f&- 
male busts of certain periods of the empire, however, 
will, at least, match them in the extravagance and 
ugliness of their well-wigged head*dresses. Inde- 
pendent of hair, however, the men of our country 
make far finer busts than the young ladies, whose 
small delicate features were never meant for marblel 

The finest bust I have seen in Rome, is that of 
Lord Byron, by Thorwaldsen ; though perhaps it 
is to the subject rather, than the execution that it 
owes its superior excellence. Certainly neither Thor- 
waldsen nor Canova, in this branch of art, surpasses 
our own Chantry. 

Thorwaldsen^s exquisite and poetic rilievo of 
Night, has rarely been equalled in any age. The 
Forging of Achilles^s Armour, has often been taken 
by connoisseurs, for one of the finest productions 
of ancient art, and many of his sepulchral bassi ri- 
lievi are pre-eminently beautiful. One, in particu- 
lar, to the memory of a German, (called, I think, 
Bateman, who fell in battle, struck me with pecu- 
liar admiration. His family are hanging over him 
in every attitude of deep and speechless woe ; his 
brother bears in his hand the crown won by his 
valour ; and the Genius of Life, bending over his 
inanimate form, seems to mourn the extinguished 
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tovdi, wboa# bng^tness he has bcieni octaapeiM to 
quencti. 

Of Ms stftUMB-^he Adonis is «ne of d» firat^ and 
most beautitbl of his works. The Mars, dhoi^h 
Wonderfully fine^ is, periiaps, aearcely eq<ial to it 
'the Shepherd Boy, seated on a rock, is suptemely 
beAUtiftily^-^ull of grace and ^cpisessioii. His M<ar« 
enry, his Venus, and his Jason^^bc earlieat of lus 
work»,-<i-^re admirable; but I should neve^ be dooe 
^»»e I to describe the one half of the beauiifnl 
sKAiiptures, wbich I hetre gassed upoh a tbousaBi 
times with unwearied delight, in Thorwaldaen^ 
studio. 

He is now employed in modeUkig a beautiful fi- 
gure of Hope, Uie idea of which was^ periikps^ 6lig. 
gested by die atnall mutitated statue among the 
Egina mat'bles, though t do not fear conMtdictian 
in Asserting, that this Is infiniteiy finer ^ in paasing 
throu^ his miikl, he has given the idea a beauty 
and originality that stamp it all his own. 

She is represented — ais in the original— ^bearing 
in her hand a budding pomegranate floaver ; ^e 
seems to see in fancy the time when its bloom shdl 
fully ^fiand, and it^ rich fruit be maiufsd. I mar- 
vel that an image m lovely and natural did not 
mo^e frequently suggest itself to the poet^s fancy. 
It is to tirreece^ a,fter all, that we owe every thing 
of taste and imagination. 

t feel that, in this imperfect sketch, I have done 
little justice to the merit of this truly great genius, 
ivho has come from the frozen shores of Iceland* 



• The Father of Thotwaldsen was an Icelander^ who set- 
tled at Copenhagen. 



to the land of arts, to astonish the natives of her 
brilliant dime, with works that might have done 
honour to her eartier days. 

If those works were better known in our own 
country, they would not need my humble tribute 
of applause, to speak their excellence, or swell his 
fame. But that must rapidly increase, and will be 
immortal. More competent judges may appreciate 
more highly and mor^ justly his merits ; but none 
can better know and estimate the sensitive modesty 
and sensibility, the warm generosity, and the rare 
and estimable virtues of his i:hancter. 



v^f.. ui. 
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BGINA MABBLSS. 

r 

Thb Egina marbles have been so completely re- 
stored by Thorwaldsen, in the true spirit and force 
of the original, that, in contemplating them, the eye 
feels nothing to desire. 

The discovery of seventeen perfect specimens of 
a celebrated school, unique in its character, which 
flourished six hundred years before the Christian 
era, which was known to us oQly by the report of 
writers of antiquity, (for not a single monument of 
it was extant,) was beyond all hope, and is, perhaps, 
the most important accession to art that has taken 
place for ages. 

A blank, in its gradation, is hereby filled up. 
The Egina School stands between the Etruscan 
and the Grecian, and verges upon both in some re- 
spects, though distinct from either in more impor- 
tant characteristics. 

The best judges, indeed, have felt and acknow- 
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ledged the difficulty of drawing a clear distinction 
'between the Etruscan and the early Gredan ; but, 
comparing the Egiha marbles with undoubted 
'!Btruscan sculptures, it seems to bear a near resem- 
'blancc to them in the well-ktiown style of the dra- 
'pery, and in the arratigement of the hair ; in which 
'two formal rows of the stifiest little curls are ran-, 
'ged round the unmeaning face. With diffidence, 
too, I would say, that the fi>rm of the helmets, in 
.the Egina marbles, bears a striking similitude, to 
.those in that common sepulchral subject of the 
•Etruscan urns, — ^the combat of Echetles ; — but I 
speak of the latter from reinembrance. Howevw 
this may be, the Egina sculpture has lost much of 
-the monotony, and the stiff erect rigidity of atti- 
tude, that adheres in some dejgree to all the Etrus- 
can statues, in which the Egyptian, softened down 
'and thawed into life, still appears. The Egyptian 
.figures indeed always remind me of their mummies. 
. One sees, too, that the artist, conscious of his weak- 
ness, timorously confined himself to that which was 
-most easy of execution, making man, as much as 
possible, an erect pillar,-— a sort of regular mathe- 
matical figure ; and that he durst not venture lip- 
' on any approach to the grace or freedom of Nature, 
much less upon momentary action — for which the 
Egina statues are remarkable. 

Above all otheir sculpture, indeed, they are dis- 
. tinguished for their varied display of the human fi- 
gure,^ — for the strong muscular delineat]On,-^he 
'.wonderful anatomical precision,—- and the nice imi- 



tatiaii of life ivhidi chatmg the ry€. Btili move 
itriking mn th«ir bold §md original attituikst «k1 
tkeir powerfiil crxpreinon and force of action. 

What ia the moftt nngidar, bowerer, and the 
kaat adniirable about them, is, that all the faeea mn 
"lirototjpes of each other; and so far in£snor to ihe 
figures, that it Ib obvious the style of an earlier age 
has been retained in them. This can onlj be a^ 
oountcd for from molfves of religious venenatiotti 
towards some particular modd. It has been thougfat» 
on tliisjsocoant, that they represented tbe JSaddaef 
the deified heroes of £gina,«*-4n]t no actions are i^ 
corded of these worthies, that can expkdn the aid>- 
jedt of this sculpture ; besides, Minerva and the 
• men are precisely similar, and it could not be ns- 
cessary that she shoold ^bear the family resemblance ; 
and all are equally devoid of expression, even do a 
degree of vacant idiotisaK The oountenancea of 
the prostrate heroes, perced with the death-wound, 
Wear the same senseless smile of fatuity as the rest. 

All of them are on a scale considerafaly bdow 
that of Nature, which obviously arose from the na- 
cesnty of <eonfonning th^r height to that of the pe- 
diments of the temple they adorned. Tbiqr ivece 
.found, I may si^, by mere accident, in ibe island of 
JEgina, in^ie year 1811, by Mr Cockei«lland Mr 
Foster, Baron Haller and Mr Linkfa, in maldng an 
excavatioot, wliich had for its object the determina- 
tion of somexfispated points in Grecian arduteeture. 
Vspoqa two of these gemlemen, I had thepacticulacs 
jof this interesting discovery, and from their Talna- 



bleobaerralioM I kare beeo inddbted for much of 
the pleasure I noeived from the examination of the 
sculpture.* 

. Oa the western pediment of the temple, eleven of 
the statues were found nearly entire On the eait« 
em, five only were recovered, and thesa^much shat<> 
tered. All the rest on this side weie wholly destroy-* 
ed, and their scattered fragments have been collect. 
cd in vain. This is the more to be lamented, b&* 
cause tlvese statues are far superior to the .others^ 
and pronounced to be the work of a greato* masten 
Their subject, and arrangement seem to have been 
much the same, and will be best understood by aft» 
lemfiog to those whidi were found entire on thewesi* 
cTBi pediment* 

In viewing them, no one statue cao^ ov ought to . 
be^ considered apart. They are parts of one great 
gvoupe, and we must attend, not so much to thcit 
iodividual appearance, as their general effiec^t. We 
see that the action of each has re&rence to th# 
etbefs, like the figures in a picture; and, indeed, 
Bevier--**eoccept in these grand historical pictures tf 
wkBhim^r, which adorned the pecfiaaents of the Far*. 
I, of this Temple of Eg'ma, and of most of tfaa 



'^r 



* Tke aooixnte teigas sC their oviginai fnoidon^ dtnmn ^f 
Hr CedisreU^ Irani aotes tidfim <m tli»sp9t9.9VQ a very ostitt 
fiictory ides of their connectioii with eadi other. TbcMa^ 
which I flaw at Rorse^ I find^ have sii^oe heen puhlished yi 
the 12th and X4th Numbers of the Quarterlj Jojomai. 
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temples of abctent Gr e e ce w e r e the beauties and 
effects of sculpture and paintingy intimately combi- 
ned ; for to sculpture, besides its own peculiar ad- 
vantages, is here given the groujnng, oompo^tion, 
and relative action of pointing. It is obvious, that 
the combat here represented, is for the body of the 
dying hero, (by for the most beautiful of them all) 
which one party is trying to seize, and the other to 
defend; and among all the varied explanations 
which have been given of the subject, that of the 
combat for the body of Patroclus seems to xne by 
far the most satisfactory. In the midst appears 
Minerva, as described by Homer, animating the 
Grecians. Her statue and drapery are peculiarly 
fine. There is a' peculiarity in her iBgis, which is 
destitute of the snakes. 

The figure of the archer in the Phrygian cap, 
and the close elastic dress, which covers, without 
concealing his body, is very singular. He is sup^ 
posed to be one of the Trojans. 

Perfect common nature is repres^ted in these 
statues, with admirable skill and science ; but there 
is little of the ideal in any of them, except in the 
faultless figure of the dying hero^ which is a mas« 
terpiece of sculpture. 

They are obviously the works of an age, when 
art had shaken off the shackles of earlier times, and 
made great advances to that perfection at which it 
afterwards arrived ; but they are far removed from 
the grandeur of those works with which Phidias 
enriched the Pantheon ; or the still brighter period^ 
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when the.Laooooo,'tbe Torso, the Dying Gladia- 
tor, and the ApoUo, were defiigned, for the woader 
and. admiration of future ages. 

The temple in which they wer^ found, is belie- 
Ted, I know not upon what authority, to have been< 
that of Jupiter Panhellenius ; yet, though there is 
abundant proof that there was such a temple, there 
is none whatever, that there was no other; and as 
the statue of Minerva was found surmounting both 
pediments, it would seem more reasonable to as- 
cribe the temple to her, especially as no vestige 
whatever of Jupiter has been discovered. This 
point is, however, extremely immaterial; further 
than that if this be not that famous Temple of Ju- 
piter, and if its site could be elsewhere traced, the 
discovery of more hidden treasures might reward 
the industry of future excavators. The earthquake 
that buried these, may have involved other temples 
and other sculpture in its ruins. 

It is a strange paradox, that it is to the destruc- 
tive convulsions of Nature, we owe the preservation 
of some of the most valuable remuns of art. Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, the bas reliefs of the Ar- 
cadian Temple of Apollo* on Mount Cotylion near 
Phigalia, and the Egina Marbles, are by no means 
the only instances. 

It is well known, that the two English discoverers 



* Now in the British Mnaemn ; the work c^the same era 
t8 those of the Parthenon^ but of very inferior ■culptue. 
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of the Egtoa marUeci, took infiiyite pmis to have 
tkem secureil to our eoutttry, but in Tain. At 
their sale, in the inland of Zante^ the Prinee Rojal 
of Basraria, not the Piidm Regent of Enghoidy was 
thfif pomhaier. 
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LETTER LXXXIX. 

SCULP TOES.— -PAINTERS* — AKTISTS. 

Tflstfaitd leidptor in emmsn^ ftt Rosac, is Ro- 
Msph ScbadoWy m n«tir« of Pniist% whow faaej I 
tfcink^ sGueesljr cxjual ta his desert, for he is an arU 
mt of tru^ genitts, and sooie c^ big^ wof ks would not 
ditboiioinr the best era of Grecian taste. 
' Perhaps, indeed, he sometimes approaches ra- 
ther too doselj to indxridual models of ancient 
Ku}ptu7e«^for the general spirit can nerer be too 
stcoHglj presenred ; but we can often trace the im^ 
nediate source of bis ideas, which is never agree* 
able* This is particularly strildi^ in his jxretty lit- 
tis figure of the Girl just issuing from the Bath, 
tftB^ her asodal on her slender foot, whidi imme. 
diately recala the well-known statue in the Floren- 
iimB gallery, in a similar attitude. 

Bodoiph Schadow is, however, no dariA co|^« 
ist from the antique,, nor would I inpeadi the ori« 
ginality of his genius^ Many of his ideas are truly 
1^ own; and even when this » not the case, he ia 
quite as close an imitator of the beauty, as the 
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forms of ancient sculpture ; and I know not how- 
higher praise can be given to any modem artist. 

By far his most beautiful work, among many 
that are beautiful, is the Filatrice^'-^A female & 
gure, of singular delicacy and grace, sitting twi- 
ning a golden thread upon a spindle* It is singu- 
lar, that almost all the great sculptors of the pre- 
sent day, seem to excel in the female form, and the 
reverse of this remark applies to painters. 

These three great names, Canova, Thorwaldsen, 
and Schadow, stand prominent in fame among the 
crowd of artists at Rome ; but the numbers of 
sculptors who are settled here, is scarcely credible. 
Among these there are many whose works and me- 
rits are well worthy of notice ; but. enumeration is 
so dull, that I shall only mention one, the Signora 
Teresa Benincampe, whose beautiful bust of Cae* 
sino, and many of her other works, need onlyrbe 
seen to be admired ; I cannot, at the same time,- re- 
frain from offering my sincere tribute of respect to 
her distinguished talents and independent mind, or 
expressing my fervent wish, that her success may 
be proportioned to her deserts. 
/In busts, (portrait. busts r mean,) Chantry, I' 
think, equals, if not excels, all foreign artists ; and* 
if he had enjoyed their inestimable, advantages of 
living among the masterpieces of ancient sculpture, 
and drinking in their beauties at every glance and 
at every moment, I have no doubt he would have 
rivalled them in the higher departo^ents of sculp-\ 
ture,U<«ven in the ideal His conceptions are fine,' 
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and give promise of future excellence ; but his ge* 
nius i» not yet fully matured, and it requires that 
coltivation which England cannot afford. This, in- 
deed, is the true school of art. If there be any 
taste or talent, it must develope itself here. 

Gibson, a very promising young English sculp- 
tor^ and Mme others, whose names I have forgotten^ 
are at present studying here. 
' The painters are scarcely inferior to the sculp- 
tors of Rome, in number, but infinitely so in excel- 
lence. ~ Camuccini is the most celebrated ; perhaps 
be may justly be called the first living historical 
painter in the world, but this, after all, is but poor 
positive praise. West certainly cannot compete 
"with him in correct design and chaste composi- 
tion ; nor can any of the modem French or Ger- 
mans, with all their extravagance and bombcist, their 
stage-struck attitudes, and overcharged expression, 
approach to him in any thing. I am sorry to say 
he nearly descends to their level in the false tone 
and revolting gliu-e of his colouring ; not that he is 
so bad-~>for language falls short of terms in which 
to describe their badness— but he is far from good. 
How an eye like Camuccini'*s, so -quick to decern 
the harmonious tints, the soft blended lights, the 
magic chiaiH) .oscuro, the breadth and truth, and 
nature, and effect, of the colouring of the great 
masters — can endure to look at his own, is to me 
inconceivable. Its glare, and tawdriness, and vio- 
laace, hurt and offend one^s eyes, and are a com- 
plete outrage on nature. For this reason, almost 
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the cHlly Works of CamiMciiii, which I can look «l 
with MitUracUoQy are his studies in cbiavo oscurch 
The cartoon sketch of the Marriage of Cupid and 
Psjche, in his studio, for instaaoe^ is iar auperior 
to the finished fresco at the Falazao Tovionia, al» 
though the colouring of that is by no means so bad 
4S many of his works. His compositioa is dmte 
and scientific, and he certainly designs extremely 
velL I have seen nothing of his which is not ad- 
mirably drawn, and this is one of the first requisites 
of his art, and one of the rarest attaimawnt. Still 
it will not do alone. A groupe of cc^d aeademicd 
figures will not make a fine painting. Camuccini, 
like many modem painters, cannot persuade him* 
self to part with his dear outline, which he prcsenres 
at all hazards. In short, what he wants is eolour-i 
ing and expressicm. I feel as if, in these obsenra. 
tions, I had borne hard upon the works of an art* 
ist, whose genius and assiduity in his professioo 
have raised him to great and deserved eminenoe. 
Yet, I know not what I can do, except repeat what 
I have already said, that his design is vertf very 
good, and his colouring very very bad ; that his 
composition often deserves great praise-^but that in 
expression he is seldom very happy ; that when we 
compare him with other living artists, he rises very 
high, and when with the great masters of better 
days, be falls very low. 

There is a very young artist, little known to 
fame, of whose talents and early promise I am in* 
ehned to think mora favourably thm any other 



«bo has yet faUas within my observs^oD. Hi« 
aame is Agiicola,* and j^ough not yet twenty; 
his studies seem to me to mark uaoommoa taknt; 
His Fetravdhi and Luica, though perhaps a little 
too much in the tBBt^ and style of Leonardo da 
Vbci, luis, however, gi«at merit; and his Ma^ 
dcnna has a depth aad truth of expresfikw, tu^i 
an ^riginatity and force ioi ocmc^tion^ that coisitd 
acaroely haive, heen expeeted in so hackneyed a sub* 
ject 

PineOi is aji utist of great talent in his Kaa^ 
which isjeharacter eostnme; Us groupes are faigh^ 
ly |>iotures(|iie, aad depicted with perfect fidelity* 
I know no icme who succeeds so well in seizing the 
planners and character, while he seems only to he 
representing the dress; and he sometimes intra- . 
duces a happj ^roke of satire, which will not be 
feat jupoB those who .are versed in Italian manners* 

I ieel tmwilling to speak of the land3eape paint- 
ers at Rome, fiir I do not wish to censure, and I 
ftnd little to |»^e. Seisermann, a plodding Ger- 
man, laboriously paamts pretty pictures ; but above 
f)«!ettineas his works aever do, nor will rise. Ga- 
|»rielli, a clever, and very self-suiBcient Italian^ 
sketches remarkably well ; but his paintii^s I c» 
jby no means admire. Bassi, a perseverio^ young 
atitist of iconsidecaUe talent, has lately gready m^ 

* His studio^ when I was at Home^ was at the top of tW 
Palazzo GuistiHiani^'but he had little money and few friends^ 
and I scarcely know whether he has been able to maintain 
himself there. 
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proved biuMeUl There are many more^ but the 
truth is, there is no great, nor even good, laad- 
acape painter in Italy. 

It is wonderful, that, in a country where the soft 
lights, the harmonious tints, and die bright aerial 
hues of the sky, shed enchantment over every ob- 
ject, and makes every scene a picture— ^e artist 
can be gujlkf of colouring so remote from the truth 
and beauty of Nature. Yet over France, and the 
whole of the continent, we may search in vain for 
any thing like excellence in landscape painting. To 
portrait painting the same remark applies. There 
is not, in either branch of the art, an artist at pre- 
sent in the world to compare with our own. I 
only wish that the best works of the best living 
artists, of every foreign country, were placed by 
the side of the portraits of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and the landscapes of Turner, and of Williams of 
Edinburgh, and I well know to which every judge 
of painting would at once adjudge the preference. 

The works of Wilkie are confessedly unrivalled. 
Allan, that original and highly promising artist, 
4dso stands alone ; and Morland, whose works are 
contemporary with those of living artists, may be 
placed upon a par with Rosa di Tivoli. 

The engravers of Rome have made themselves 
so justly celebrated by their works, that they do 
not require my feeble tribute of praise. I consider 
Morghen unrivalled ; but with that one exception, 
I think some of our engravers at home would not 
suffer by a comparison with any here. But it is 
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invidioua to qaarfel about c^rees of exoeOcsice^ 
where all ieure so good. 

' In this« as ia most other branches of art. we see 
that Borne is the nurse, rather than the mother of 
genius. It is her adopted children who form her 
glory* . 

• There are many minoir fine arts practised at 
Rome^: which are wholly unknown in England; 
The most remarkable of them, is the Mosaic Ma- 
nufactory, upon which I believe I haye touched 
•before* It is about to be removed into a vacast 
Palazzo, which is preparing for its reception, but 
at present it continues to be carried on in the pa* 
lace of the Holy OfiBce at Rome, from which the 
Inquisition was ousted by the French, and into 
which it is to be reinstated by the present govern- 
ment Indeed, the papers and archives belonging 
to it, are already conveyed back into some of the 
.vacant chambers of this immense building. That 
worthy tribunal, however, holds its sittings in the 
Convent of the Minerva. 

The Inquisition at Rome has always been re. 
.markable for its mildness ; and compared with the 
horrible and tyrannical iniquity of the same tribu- 
isal at Venice and Madrid, it deserves the ejnthet 
of. lenient* Nothing, however, can alter its nature, 
for make a court, whose proceedings are secret-^ 
.whose decision is absolute — whose judges are not 
accountable— -whose information is derived from in- 
sidious spies---whose. accusers are concealed, and 
. unconfronted with the accused^-who caii inflict im- 
' priscmment and torture to any extent on the uncon- 



yiot6d : i Holliiwg cui nudbe tudi mi in^tutkn 
this, any thing but an execraUa and diafaottrri 
gine of crueltjr, injasboe, and oppresoom wor&y 
of the inveBtion of Luci£er hunaelf. 

But I have got into a pas6ion-«-aiid into the In- 
quisition, instead of the Mosaic Manufactory, It 
b carried on under the direction of Stance Ca- 
muccini, and at the cost of goTemment; aad ita 
fruits are theira. The wcrkmeu are oonstandy em- 
ployed in copying paintings, for the dbtar pieces of 
dhurches. I grieved to see such as CaQiucciDi''a,--^ 
though one of his best, the Incredulity of St Thob^ 
nas,— copying at this iuiaense expence, when the 
works of the first masters ane £s8t mouldering awajr 
m the walls of foigotten idiuxches. They wiU 
soon be lost for ever ; it is yet possiUe to render 
ihem impmshable by means of mosaic copies^ and 
why is it not d<»ie ? 

The Prench, at Milan, set an example of this, 
by copying, in mosaic, the Last Supper of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci ; although they sig^ised thdr bad 
taste by copying a bad cc^y of it: But it was their 
plan to do much for Milan, and nothing for Rome ; 
And the invaluable frescos of Midiael Angdo, Ba^ 
phael, Domenicfaino, and Guido, were left to perish 
.here. Neither has it ever seemed any object to the 
papal government, to copy the paintings that are 
perishing, aad very many of those that have been 
exeeoted in mosaic, are in no danger of being de- 
stroyed, and sot very well worth preservings 

It requmes about seven or eight years to finish a 
mosak copjr of a painting of the oidinary hiskoricfl 

13 
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I sise, two men being constantly employed. It ge** 
i nerally costs from eight to ten thpusancl crowns, 
I but the time and expence are t^ulated, of course, 
by the intricacy of the subject and quantity of work. 
I Riqcdiaers Transfiguration cost about 1S,00Q 

f crowns, and the labour o£ nine ye9<r8 ; ten men con. 
1 stantly working at it* The late works seem to me 
( of very inferior execution to the copies of Guidons 
I Archangel, Guerdno^s Santa FetroniUa, and many 
{ of that date. 

i The slab upon which the mosaic is made, is 

i generally formed of Travertine stones, connect-r 
ed together by iron cramps. Upon the surface 
I of this a masttc, or cementing piaste, is gradually 
I ^Hvad, as the progress of the work requires it, whidi 
I forms the adbeave ground, or bed, on which the 
mosaic is laid. This mastic is coni^posed of lime 
burnt from marble, and finely powdered Traver- 
tine stone, mixed to the consistence of a strong 
paste, with linseed oil. Into this paste are stuck 
the smalts (smaltiy) of which the mosaic picture is 
fonned. They are a species of opaque vitrified 
glass, partaking of the mixed nature of stone and 
^aas, and composed of a variety of minerals and 
materials, coloured, for the most part, with differ- 
ent metaUic oxyds. Of these, no less than seven- 
teen hundred different shades are in use ; they are 
manufactured in Rome in the form of long slender 
rods Kke wires, cjf'differ^t degrees df tbic^kness, 
and are cut into {ueees of the requisite sizes^ froi9 
the smaUeat pin piunt to an indz« When Ihe pic*' 

T0L..1II. X 
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ture 18 completely fimehed, and die cement tbo- 
roughlj dried, it is highly polished* 
• This mosaic work, during the two years that 
I have known Rome, seems to proceed in that 
creeping indolent manner in which all underta- 
kings go on here, if they go on at all. Few work- 
men are employed, and those. work little. This 
manufactory now, in all the world, exists! only in 
Rome ; for the establishment in Milan, founded by 
the French, has fallen with them, and its imme- 
diate abolition is decreed by the Austrian govern- 
ment. 

Mosaic, though an andent art, is not merdy a 
revived, but an improved one; for the Romans 
chiefly used coloured marbles, or natural stones, 
in their mosaics, and although they appear to have 
also had the knowledge of some sort of composi- 
tioH, it admitted of comparatively little variety; 
but the invention of smalts has given it a far wi- 
der range, and made the imitation of painting far 
doser* 

The Florence work is totally different from this, 
being merely inlaying pietre dure, or natural pre- 
cious , stones, of every variety, in marble or por- 
phyry tables, by which beautiful, and veiy costly 
imitations of shells, flowers, figures, &c. are form- 
ed, but it beiars no similitude to mosaic or paint- 
ing. . . : , I 

' Besides this government establishment at Rome, 
there are hundreds of artists, or rather artisans, who 
carry oh the manufactory of mosucpoaasmall scale 
Snufi-boxes, rings, necklaces, broaches^ ear«riiigs, 
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bccy are bade in immense quantity'; and since the 
English flocked in such numbers to Rome, all the 
streets leading to the 'Piazza di Spagna, are lined 
with the shops of diese Musaicietif 8cc. / . 

Oriental shells are made at Rome into beautiful 
cameos, by the white outer surface being cut away 
upon the deeper-ec^ured internal' part,' forming 
figures in minute bassi relievi. The subjects are 
chiefly taken from ancient: gems, and sometimes 
froni sculpture and paintii^. The shells used for 
this purpose are chiefly brought from the- Levants 
The most celebrated artist in this curious braiidi 
of art, which is peculiar to Rome, is Dies. These 
shell cameos make remarkably beautiful ornaments. 

The modern gems of the Pichlers, Natali, &c., 
are so well known, and so nearly approach to the 
perfection of the best Grecian ones, that I need 
say nothing in their praise. Though these cele- 
brated artists are now dead, many of the living 
ones at Rome are little inferior to them, both in 
cameo and intaglia Their subjects are sometimes 
taken from the paintings of great masters; but 
more frequently from ancient or modern sculpture. 

Besides those, hundreds of artists find support 
at Rome, in making casts, sulphurs, &c., from an* 
eient gems and medals, and in selling or fabrica- 
ting antiques. Marble and stone-cutting are also 
beautifully executed both at Rome and Florence. 
Hopmartin,-^a remarkably ingenious Germans- 
executes models in bronze of the Triumphal Arches, 
Columns, Riuns, Andent Vases^ &c. of Rome. He 
has executed a bronze model of Trajan^s Pillar^ 
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with the whole of the has vdkfiBi, aocunfcdy copied 
.*— an extraordinary work ! 

If the fine arts prosper in Home, the useful arts 
are in a wofully d^enehitse state. The mean, 
tisdess, iinworlunaillike style in which every thing 
of common life, every handicraft trade, is got 
through here, strikes one with mqch suqmse. It 
is very bad, even ounpared to France, and what 
a contrast to England ! Even jewellery is miser- 
ably finished here» Except in Paris, or in Lon« 
don, you will meet with no handsome work in gold 
and idlver, nor seie one handsome jelreller's shop. 
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We lefi; Rome Hm sporning for Tivoli, by the 
Porta Saa Lorenzo. Three osdles from it we cross- 
ed the Ponte Mammolo, over the Anio, or Te« 
veione, whose sleepy course is here destitute of 
beauty, and proceeded through the dreary waste of 
the Campagna, for tea long o^les further, without 
meeting any passeBg^rsrr^ei^ceptiipg two. or three 
beggars — or seeing a single sign qf humw habi- 
tation or of lUe ; — though .me^mentos of death ip 
abujidance stared us in the face ; for, besides th^ 
ruined tombs, black crosses by the way-side markr 
^ the frequent spots wher^ jmurder had been com- 
mitted. Artificial cayes, hollowed out in the soft 
pozzdana rock, that bounded the road, were point. 
«d out to us as the frequent lurking place of assas- 
sins. So poor, however, and so few, seem to be 
the passengers between Rome and Tivoli, that I 
should suppose these murderers would get nothing 
hilt blood for their pains — and but little of that 

Lon^ng for some object to toeak tl\e t^um of 
dott way, we looked out with giMt emrnestness for 
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*< the Lake of Tartarus,^ which we were to pan ; 
but it was not from our eyes that we bad the first 
indicatioD of our approach to it ; for we scented it 
from afar in such offensiye effluvia, that eyery foul 
and foetid odour seemed congregated in one potait 
stench, which increased every moment till we pass- 
ed the spot Lake there is none. Excepting one 
muddy pool, the thick viscid waters are dried up, 
or encrusted with a hard uneven substance, of an 
arid yellow colonr, on which patches of stunted 
bushes were growing. The wide extent of this hi- 
deous crunt marked the anoent surface of *< the 
Tartareous Lake.^ Reeds, roots of plants, all things 
of vegetabte kind that ^ow near it^ are n^iidly 
dianged, by its petrifying quality, into stone. The 
masses of rock all round it are of this carious fibrous 
texture. Near* this dismal lake stands a ruined Go- 
thic fortress, called Castello Archiene. 
' As we proceeded on our way, the fumes sdlt ood^ 
tinned to increase, till, at the distance of about two 
miles, we reached the artificial bed of a foul blue 
fluid, — for I cannot call it water,— -which flowed 
across the road, conducted from the celdbrated sul- 
phureous lake about a mile distant, to drain which 
it has been cut In part it has succeeded, and be- 
sides, it is the nature of suqh waters to diminish, so 
that the andent sise of this lake is -now. greatly re- 
duced. We left the carriage to walk to it, and on 
our way we picked up a bare-legged Cicerone, a 
poor goat-herd, who told us all he knew about it,-— 
and more. Arrived on the brink of the filthy flood, 
be embarked hims^f upon it oft a little, floating 
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island of about two feet diaenc^^, wlndi was near' 
the shor^, and by the help of a long sticky nayiga-t 
ted himself about iii this new species of Tessel. Se- 
veral of these floating islands, some of much krger 
dimensions, were dispersed over the pond ; they are 
produced by the p^nts cohering together, andfojriQn 
ed into a solid mass by the thick deposit from, 
the sulphureous water, which possesses the same 
petrifying property as the Tartareous Lake.- Sme^ 
ral rustics had, by this time, collected round us, all 
of whom assured us that the lake is bottoxuksB. 
That, however, is not the case, though itis very 
deep, and in one place measures upwards, of -thirty 
fathoms. They. threw in stones, and made us obii 
serve how it *^ boiled,'' as they called it. It certainly 
biibbled for several minutes afterwards with great 
activity, which arose, I presume, troQi the sulphu- 
rated gas bdng rapidly disengaged from the botto«n 
by the percussion of the stone, aiid rising through 
the water. In the morning at sun-rise, they assured 
us, it spontaneously throws up these bubbles, and is 
quite covered with mist and steam. The watery 
though rather higher than the ordinary temperaturie, 
is quite cold to the touch. The peasants told us 
the quarries of Tiburtine stone were near the lake, 
and assured us that some ruins on its margin— •'ap- 
parently the remains of some of the baths which 
were much frequented for medical purposes in the 
days of the Romans— were the palace of Queen 
Zenobia. But though that royal captive, after 
gracing Au]:elian''s triumph, did take up her abode 
in the neighbourhood of Tibur, one would scarcely 
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imi^iit she wouU dmoat to fAnt benelf on Ae 
brink of this PaadasDuniiaiD. 

Here me nam no vestiges of the Sacred Grore 
and Temple of the Faun, who, in the days of die 
pious iEneas aid his fathw*ia-law, was the orade 
of the whole countiy* I do thmk the old Ijatia 
mouaroh must hare passed rather an uncomfoitafale 
night on the margin of this pes^ent basin, in spite 
€xf 4iis bed of a hundred sheep-«kins, when he went 
to dream of the expediency of the future nuptials 
of Tnmus and Lavinia.* 

Soen after leaving the lake, we reached the Pon- 
te Lucano, a spot so well known in painting, that I 
need scarcely describe it It owes all its picturesi}ue 
effect to the tower dose by the bridge ; &r llie Anio 
here, though shaded by trees, is nothing in itself 
This tower, nsthe inscriptions upon it prove, is the 
tomb of M. Plantius ^nd his family. It nearly re* 
sembla that of Cecilia Metella ; like that, it is buih 
of Tiburtine stone, and like that, it bears on its sum- 



* Atrex^ BoUldtus monstris (Layinia'k hair taking flre^ &c.) 

oracola Fauni, 
Fatidici genitoris^ adKt^ Incosque sub alta 
ConsuJit AUnmea : < nenomm qns nuudma -saeio 
Fonte aoDst} svTBmfaecadialat opaoa me^jtiwit 
Hinc Italfi gentes, omniaque Oenotria telhis. 
In dubiis responsa petunt : hue dona sacerdoa 
Quum tulit, et cssarum ovium sub nocte silenti 
PellibuB incubuit stratis^ somnosque petitit. 
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nit tbe walk and &rtificatk>iis caked intke dttjrs oi 
lewlal warfare. It differs, liowever, in haying had 
a tporA towards the road, conposed of six Cioffiii* 
thiaii ooluBOBS) some broken remains of which an? 
fitaU visible, and in not having had a acolptuffad 
frieze. It was built in the days of Vespasian, 

It 18 ourious thai Ithe imseriptioii on this iboou« 
stent which TBOocds tibe dignities M. Plautiias' eQ«> 
joyed and the victories he giuoed, ends with Viant 
AniA. IX. Though it is imposaible that a consul and 
a general coiuld have £ed at nine yeaos of age, ihert 
is no appearance of any figuoe having been ioblite«> 
ral)ed. ;GouId k mean that be (was nine ttsics, or 
during nine years, Conaiil? 

The aficients were right in uiakis^ a circle the 
symbol 4if eteniity, not only from its having nohoofla^ 
s^noement or termination, but because of its^dwa- 
bility« Excepting the Pyram^s, almost all the a». 
cient buildings that remain entire, are drcular.. Not 
to menlion the Colosseum, and the Amphitheatre 
of Verona, and the Sepulchre of Augustus,— *whicb, 
by great exertions, have been in part destroyed,--*- 
the Pantheon, tbe Tombs of Hadrian, of Ceddiii 
Metella, and of Munatius Plancus at Mok> di 
Gaeta, are the most perfect remains of antiquity 
which our times can boast. 
< To the left of the Ponte Lucano^ are some un- 
known ruins, apparently of Roman villas, and near 
them an ancient consular road may still be traced. 
We soon after passed, on the right of the road, the 
remains of two Roman tombs, on one of which is 
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the oomnon sepulehnl rifievo of a man haUSmgias 
horse hj the bridle. Some people have called dieae 
the lodge» to HadrianV magnificent viUa, — a truly 
English ide»— but a little attentive observatkm will 
make thetr sepulchral destination suffidently ob* 
vious. 

Soon afterwards, we turned off to the right, and 
a short mile of bad irocky road brought us to die 
present entrance to the ruins of Hadrian^s wander- 
full villa. It is ffltuated on the plain at the foot of 
the hill of Tivoli ; and, according. to the writers of 
antiquity, covered an extent of three miles with its 
multiplied structures, its gardens, and its apfniite- 
nances. It rather resembled a dtj in itsdf than a 
tnngle mansion. We know that Hadrian imitated 
here every thing which had struck his fancy during 
his travels, and that the buildings and institutions 
of Egypt, Syria, and Greece, were assembled with- 
in its walk.* 

These proud imperial ruins are now lost among 
thick olive groves ; their floors^ instead of being 
paved with pictured mosaics, are overgrown with 
grass ; their broken reticulated wiEdls are overhung 
with wild creeping plants ; and their once, magoifi- 
cent halls, are filled .with thickets of aged ilex^ and 
overshadowed by mournful cypresses and pine- 
trees ; yet enou^ still remain to attest thebr. former 
extent and splendour. 

The house of the CustodCf on the left in eirteni^. 



* Vide Spartianus. 
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whaeh is dignified by the title of a Cainno, is. built 
cm some of the ancient walls. Close by it is a build- 
ing with some niches for statues, and an arched re- 
cess for a fountain, the walls of which are covered 
^ith'petrifactions. There is also a room, the roof 
of which is adorned with beautiful indented stucco, 
in patterns' resembling arabesque, and in wonderful 
preservation. On the right is a theatre; the eye 
can still trace the semi-circular ranges of seats, the 
porticos below them, the proscenium, and the or- 
chestra, in the middle of which a colossal torso of a 
marble statue, supposed to have been of Hadtian, 
was lying on the ground. We trod the grass-grown 
stage, ahd disturbed from their ancient haunts,-— 
Bot the Tragic nor the Comic Muse, nor yet the 
ranting mask with his cothurnus, that had so often 
** fretted his little hour upon this stage,** — ^but a 
company of black hooded crows, whose hoarse cpm- 
plaihing clamour now alone resounds here, instead 
of the dialogues of Plautus or Terence. Near it is 
the HippodromuSf a large open oblong space; for 
equestrian exercises, &c., now an olive grove ; yet, 
in its broken walls, the nidies for the statues that 
once ornamented it, may still be traced. • • 

We proceeded down a long green avenue of tall 
cypress^trees, to the Pcscile^ a double portico, built 
in imitation of the Poecile of Athens, so called, 
from the variety of the paintings with which it wite 
adorned.* All that now remains of it, consists of 



* Paosanias^ lib. L c^ Id, aDdPliny^ 1. xxxt. c. 9» 
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the lofty MliciiUted wall, ttmriy «x bunded fset 
in iMgUi, on ^tber side of wkich was a foxpeOf 
supported by marUe columns. Tbus tbe poets and 
pbiloflO{dicr8, wbo took tbeir daily pponwHiade bone, 
and with whom Hadrian often used to mingle, could 
choose at pleasure its sunny or shady sidict 

The south side commands a view of a large open 
space, supposed to hare been a aort of parade for 
die troops to exercise in ; and in tbe centre are re- 
aoains of a sort dT Loggia^ i^d to bave been tbe 
station of the Emperor when he reviewed them. 

A ruined semi-circle to the left of the Foedle, is 
called the Temple of the Seven Wise Men of Qreeoe, 
because of its having seven niches for statues ; al- 
though it bears no very dedded appearance of ev^ 
having been a temple at all, and looks quite as like 
the upper end of a large faidl. Then follows an im- 
mense Rotonda, or circ^ilar building, which, because 
some marine monsters were observed among the 
paintings on the walls, is called a Marine Theatre. 
In the centre are some vestiges of a small building. 
In one part of the c'urde there is a r^oess, and op- 
posite, about half-way up, are some traces of a ipof, 
as if a corridor had run round it, whi^ perba{K» 
served also as a gallery* 

Not far off is a vaulted grotto, with six niches in 
it, which our Cicerone called a fountain, and main- 
tained had supplied this maritime thQatre,<v-^^t lis 
effectually, certainly, as ». pump woqld fill the s^ 

Near the Rotonda are the remains of what are 
supposed to have been the libraries, one Greek, 
and the mother Lfttiii. Tb^y hav^ biesea t;w9 stories 
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in hdgbt, and old people day, they remember & 
rvaoed staircase ndiich led to the upper one, bttt 
diere is bow no trace of it left. Both here^ and in 
some small adjacent apartanents, we observed some 
vestiges of ancient paintings, almost dbBterated ; a 
▼ase, with flames rising fmm it, was all I could 
make out. 

Beyond these, we passed through what they call < 
the Hospital, with divisions, as if for beds.; and at 
its extremity we came upon a Loggia^ or elevated 
seat, from which we looked down on the beautiful 
artificial Vale of Tempe. Deserted and neglected' 
as it is, ikhe deep verdure of the carpet that covers 
1(5 the tall cypress-trees tibat shade it, and the aged 
ilex that wreathe round the ruins whidh hang over 
it^ deep rooted in their massy walls — in their wild- 
ness and luxuriancy of vegetation, have a beauty 
and a charm beyond all that the most laboured e& 
fortsof art could have bestowed. 

Near here there seems to have been a Stadium 
lor foot-races. Two semicircular buildings, appa* 
rently baths, have been chrbtened the Temples of , 
Vaius and Diana, although the four akoves for 
statues within, are oi equal size and importance; 
^ODseqociitly it is very improbable they have ever' 
been dedicated to any one deity. Many are the 
scattered jand uidniown ruins to which not- even an« 
tiquarian ingenuitjr has been able to affix a name.' 
From these, let us proceed to what has obvioui^iy 
foimed a part of the paiace itself : It cowuHts-^^' a 
great number of apartments, ci various dimetiisicMnd, 
--«(R]me vsrijr large itiid ndbk. Ithase^ndentlybeen 



two storieft high ; but how the lower aitory was Hght. 
cd, is certainly rather puasling, fer there ia no ap- 
pearance of windows* Poaaiblj this range of rooms 
was only frequented at night, and therefore was 
only lighted by lamps; but there may have been 
another cause for it The walls are in many places 
double, with a vacant space between them. This 
cannot have been intended as a precaution . against 
damp in a climate such as this; and it is more rea- 
sonably supposed to have been a defence against 
the scorching blasts of the Sirocco'; and possibly 
the whole of this lower story was built without win- 
dows for the same reason, to serve as a coed retreat 
during the long continuance of this sultry wind in 
summer. The uppn* story was probably lighted 
from the roof. We observed a corridor which has 
evidently been iso, for the square apertures at the top 
still remain. 

The most interesting part of the ruins of the 
dwelling-house is the Caveedium, or open court, 
forming a fine oblong square, round which runs a 
corridor, supported by a noble colonnade ; and in 
the centre, where a fountain formerly flowed, a Icitj 
pine-tree has sprung up, throi^ng around its broad 
eaaopy of shade. We still traced here some fmnt 
veatiges of ancient painting and mosaic pavement. 
Not far from hence are some very magnificeht ruins, 
called the Quarters of the Prsetoiian Guards which 
tana an immense oblong square, rand cotnost.of 
arches four stories high. Some of the apartm«its 
seem to have been very small : Four large pooma.at 
the end are iremarkably el^at. The stucco 
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ments of ike vaulted roofs ta*e» in. many parts, in 
high preservation, and beaii^ully executed-— aU 
most with the effect of rilievo. 

Can this be the Prytaneum which we know was 
built at Hadmn^s Villa, in imitation of that of 
Athens; and was not merdy a court of justice, but 
surnounded with the habitaUons of. the judges and 
offieers? 

> Perhaps the most curious re^mqs of Hadrian^s 
Villa are the Canopus, and Nauniachia, supposed to 
be an imitation of the famous Egyptian Temple, 
near Alexandria. The Naumacbia is an oblong 
square, nearly 600 feet in length, which has evident- 
ly, ifpm the marks on the W9II9, been filled to a 
certain height with water; At the upper end of it 
is the Canopus, or Temple of that deity. It is in 
-the. form. of a senucircle, with an iijcove like a 
fountain at the top, forming the seat of Canopus, the 
Egyptian Neptune, from which the water rushed 
down the rapid descent into the Na^piachia. In 
the sides are niches for statues; and here all. the 
Egyptian sculpture now at the Capitol was found* 
Behind the Temple of Capopus; are covered chan-* 
nels for water ; small secret chambers, supposed to 
faav« been intended for the convenience of the priest% 
mad a very remarkable semicircular gallery,, with 
condmJts. in the walls for water, lighted from above* 
The ceiling is painted, but the designs can scarcely 
be traced. From the remains of buildings on one 
nde of the Naumacbia, and some oorrespop^iog 
vestiges on the other, it would seem, that ^Xi elevated 
gallery, or corridor, bias surrounded it> for spectators 



tDner Che naval games, imdc«fights> meca, fcc, «f 
ihis grand Aquatic Theatre. 

When Hadrian cdebnited the Enetmia in thia 
viUa, it is said sonic^ Ckrisliaa mar^rs fiarmed a 
part of the great sacrifice be <^ered np to Hercttle& 

The Cicepone, aiku Tine-dvesser, of this T^a, 
next conducted us to the schools and the hal^tations 
of the philosophers, which he seemed to be as well 
acquainted widi as if he had Mred among Aem ; and 
€hen to mdiat he denominated the Baths of the Wo- 
men, (the Baths of the Men bad been ab^ady shewn 
to us in a different part of the gro«ndi^) whicb are 
reallj elegant buildings. They chie0y consist of 
small apartments, two stories high, wiiick are cdUed 
the baths, and in the front of them are a hall and a 
rotonda. Not far from hence are the Cenio Corner 
tette. They consist of about one hundred and fifty 
Small arched apartments, or subsCructicms, ma^ to 
support the hill, in some pkoes of two, io others of 
three stories, according to the varying height of the 
ground. They are all arched, and plastered at the 
top, to resemble hewn sibne, though built of reti- 
culated work; they have no light but from the en« 
trance, and no communication with eadb other, sxnA 
ere all the same size, excepting one large circular 
h>om, at the angle of the hill, probably for the com. 
manding-officer ; for they are supposed, and pro- 
bably with reason, to have served as bairacka lor 
soldiers. 

At the Rocca Brunei there is a dark drcular 
building, not wcnrth describing, called the Temple 
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of Minerva. Near it are the Elysian Fields— whicfc 
present a loost melancholy aspect. Some narrow 
stagnant canals, like ditches, maj have been meant 
for Cocytus, &c. and are certainly Stygian in hue ; 
but the infernal gods, and Ixion on his whirling 
wheel, were found here, and this serves to identify 
the place. ' ' 

The Temple of Apollo, at a distance, on high 
ground, rising from the woods which embosom it,' 
had a very striking and picturesque effect as we 
appiioached it, the golden sky of evening shining 
through the yawning chasms in its walls. It is sud,' 
the stutues of Apollo and the Muses, now in the' 
Vatican, were found here. * 

The resurrection of the statues which once adorn- 
ed this Imperial Villa, has 'filled the museums of 
Eui^pe with some of their choicest trestsureS. It is, 
indeed, wonderful, that so inuch of ancient sculptilire 
should have come down to our times ; for such was 
the ardour of the Christians, after the establishment 
of. their religion, for demolishing the beautiful sta- 
tues of the gods, — ^the false idols of Paganism,— 
that in order to preserve these prodigies of art, it 
was found necessary to appoint an Inspector of Sta- 
tues; and a nightly guard patroled the streets, to' 
preserve them from mutilation or destruction.* 

The age of Hadrian was the last great era of art, 
after which it rapidly declined, to rise no more. 
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Tbe 8culpUire8 of that p«riod are diatingvished Iqr 
peculiar grace and beauty; and by that elegaot oon- 
tour, delicacy, and high finisht that denote the po- 
lish of the last st^e of refinement. It is scarcdy 
necessary to observe, that they were entirely the 
work of Grecian arusts. The Romans never attain- 
ed to any celebrity in the arts ; and to the last were 
oblige^ to bow to the genius of the people they had 
enslaved. It is indeed remarkable, that the Greeks 
should have maintained their perfection in the arts 
so long after the degradation of their literature; for. 
even in the reigq^ of Commodus, their very language, 
was so corir^pted that ^ey were unable to read thdr 
own poets.* 

The d^truction of the Villa Adriana, though pot 
yet consummated, was ei^rly comipenced. Can^caUa 
biegap to despoil it of its exqui^te sculptures^ apd, 
£|rokn tha( time f^rwt^d, it seems tq have been aban- 
dpAed to decay, aod i^ wpi^(}ers of art, its.glpries of 
i|ntiquity, have perished along rWith it. Even the 
most porta):>le of these, the ma^erpieces of statuary, 
have been buried in its ruins ; and after serving as 
a quarry of the fine arts for ages, it probably still 
contains treasures destined to astonish future jgene* 
r^atioos. 

To attempt to form a regular plan of the roof- 
less and broken walls of this on^ magnificent im- 
perial palace, seems now to be the extreme pf ab- 
surdity ; yet many have been executed by Ligorio, 
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Kircher, R^, and others^ which may be had at 
Rome. 

We left it at last with regret, after having spent 
many hours in wandering among its ruins and its 
groves. 
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LETTER XCL 

TIVOL1-— CASCADES GBOTTO OF NEPTUNE — SY- 

BEN^S CAVE — TEMPLE OF THE SYBIL, AND OTH£ft 
BEMAINS OF ANTiaaiTY — ^TOtTB OF THE HILL- 
VILLA OF MiECENAS— LUCIEN BUONAPABTE^S MA- 

KUFACTOBtBS BVINED VILLAS OF THE ANCIENT 

BOMANS^— EXCUBSION TO HOBACE'^S SABINE FABH 
— ^MAJESTIC BI7INS OF THE AQUEDUCTS. 

The beauty of Tivoli conasts in its rocks and 
waterfalls. It is to the Anio, — stUl the ^^ prsceps 
Anio,'^ — that it owes it all. Aud jet this is suffi* 
cient to constitute the most enchanting scenes. 
Amidst the dreary wilds of the Campagna, you 
would never dream that a spot so romantic was at 
band. For twenty tedious miles you cross its bare 
and houseless track — ^you ascend the hill of Tivoli, 
amidst the sad sameness of the pale olive— you en- 
ter its narrow street, and behold nothing but mean- 
ness and misery — ^you walk but a few steps^— and 
what a prospect of unspeakable beauty bursts upon 
your view ! Tremendous precipices of rock, down 
which roars a headlong torrent — trees and bushy 
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plants shading its fioaoding courser—cliffs' Growned 
with the most picturesque ruins, auid paiated in tints 
whose beauty art can never imitate,— liills, and 
woods, and hanging vineyards; and Tivoli itself^ 
which, peeping out amidst the dark cypresses at the 
top of these sunny banks, looks like an earthly pa* 
Kadise. 

I deal little in description-— for words are insuf- 
ficient to convey an idea of the beauties and varie- 
ties of Nature. The pen<^ only can describe T'u 
voli ; and though unlike other scenes, the beauty 
of which is generally exaggerated in picture, no re- 
presentation has done justice to it-^it is yet impos- 
sible that some part of its peculiar charms should 
not be transfernsd upon the canvas. It almost seems 
as if Nature had herself turned painter, when she 
formed this beautiful and perfect composition. 

Having viewed the fall from above, we descend- 
ed the long steep precipice by a zig-zag patli to 
the " Grotto of Neptune,"*' a cave at the bottom, HoL 
lowed out in the worn and petrified rock, by the 
boiling flood which for ages has beat against it^ and 
on the brink of the tremendous gulf which receives 
it The contrast between the white silvery foam of 
the waters in the fall, and jtheir Stygian blackness 
as soon as they reach this still and deep abyss, is 
most striking. It is lik^ the torrent of life swallow-^ 
ed up in the gulf of death : — and like the promise 
of immortality, as we gazed upon it, a bright and 
beautiful rainbow suddenly sprung up, sliooting 
across the spray, and connecting es^th with heaven 
in a radiant arch of glory. Upon this painted arch, 



h is Ikbled thai Ae mesMigera of the gods, and 
the angels of light, have descended from the skied; 
and may it not to us, in fancy, open the passage to 
brighter realms N^It is the arch of promise,— -the 
bridge between diirtant worlds,-«-and it seem» set in 
heaven to re-assure guilty man, that to the height 
from which he has fallen by sin, he may reascend by 
faith. 

But I must turn from the fall of man to the fall 
rf water—or rather the falls— for hefe there are 
two ; one fbrmed by a small branch of the river, the 
other by its main body. Their united streams rush 
onward, and precipitate themselves into a tremen- 
dous abjrss beneath a natural bridge of rock, called 
the Ponte del Lupo. This wonderful view can only 
be seen from the Syren^s cave, to which we descend- 
ed on the opposite side of the river, by a piath con« 
tinually wet with the dew ot the spray, and so steep 
and dtppery, that to save ourselves from falling, we 
had to cling to the bushes which fringe the sides of 
the precipice. At length we reached the Syren^s 
Cave. But what a prospect is here ! — From these 
hollow dripping rocks, on the very brink of the im- 
petuous torrent, which almost laves our feet as it 
foams alodg, we look up to the thundering cataracts 
above us, almost deafened with their ceaseless roar 
-i— and look down into the shuddering unseen depths 
of that dark abyss, which yawns beneath to swallow 
up the foaming waters. 

Never shall I forget the view from the Syren^s 
Cave. The tremendous cataracts above— the fear- 
ful gulf below^-the depth of which our shudderhig 
sight vainly seeks to fathom ; the roar, the rage, the 
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felHfifr of the ai^iddenifrg urdters, Hnfyefied ohwaii} ite 
if by an irresistible destiny to their terrific doom ; 
the narrow st^p that separates us from th^ sweep- 
ing fury, hovering as we stand Ort the brink of per- 
dition. Nof-v-words can nevef speak its sublt- 
niity ! 

To me a mighty cataract has always seemed the 
most sublime of all the terrors of Nature. Thett^ 
IS something in its continuity, and its unabatih^ 
rage, which strikes our soul with awe and w^onder. 
All things else in Nature change and |)eni^,—- end 
all that are the most fraught with forcle arid power, 
are the most evanescent, excepting this. The tem- 
pests of the ocean pass away^ — the thundcr-stdrni 
endures but for a time — the dread hurricane is soori 
dt rest-^the volcano'^s red streams of liquid fire grow 
eold, and are extinguished-— and the earthquake it- 
aeflf, that shakes the foundations of the earth, and 
swallows up whole natiotis in its yawning womb, i^ 
but the convulsion of a day. But we behold the^ 
ceaseless fall of that torrent, which has held on its 
raging couerse from the beginiiihg of time, and will 
continue till its latest close,— -which knows no rest, 
no stop, no change, — by night and by day-^in 
^orm and in sunshine-^the same in every moment 
of the past and the future — yesterday,_to-day, and 
forever ! 

Few can stand on that giddy brink, without hor- 
ror and trepidation ! Such is the roar of the waters, ' 
that the voices of my companions were unheard; 
and such tbe extreme cold produced by the rapid ^ 
evaporation of the thick showers of spray, that qn 
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« day of ioteDM heat, our teeth obaltci^d ia our 
haads. 

The river emerging below from thia deep abyss, 
rushes foaming down the rocky winding dcJl, form- 
ing in its course other fall% and receiving thoae of 
a third branch of the Anio, which separates above 
the town, flows round it, and foams down the pre- 
c^ce at the Viila of Msecenas, in many a glittering 
cascade, to join its parent stream. 

Tiyoli itself is lost from below. We might be 
amidst the remotest soli^i^des of Nature; but the 
airy templje of the Sybil on the cliff above, over- 
hanging the flood, recalls the works of num in all 
their ancient greatness, and the times when he him- 
self was great. 

This beautiful temple, which stands on the very 
spot where the eye of taste would have placed it, 
f nd on which it ever reposes with delight, is one of 
the most attractive features of the scene, and per- 
haps gives to Tivcdi its greatest charm. One can- 
not but marvel at the inconceivable barbarism of 
the Gkith, that, after gazing upon it in a spot like 
this, would have packed it up and carried it away, 
tp bury it iq an obscure park in England** 

Independent of the situation, it may serve as a 



f The late Lord Bristol— that roan of taste— formed this 
project, and actually bought it of the innkeeper in whose yard 
it' stands^ and was proceeding to have it packed up to send to 
England^ (every stone numbered^ so as to re-erect it,) when 
httkily the government interposed, declared Roman ruins to 
be public pi^yperty, and as such prohibited its removal. 
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model of ftrcbit^cture, so perfect and so exqui«it«lj 
beautiful are its design, its symmetry, and propor- 
tions. It is believed to be of the Augustan age. 
The r small circular cella is surrounded with a por- 
tico, which has formerly consi^stjed of eighteen Co^ 
rintbian columns, of which ten only are now stand- 
ing. Fortunately they are left on the side most 
^essential to the beauty of the view ; and those wbidi 
are fallen, perhaps tend to give it the interest and 
picturesqMe character of a ruin„ without destroying, 
its beauties as a building. The foliage of the capi-» 
tals is. of the olive; the frieze is sculptured with 
Kam?s headst and festoons of flowers; and it is re- 
markable that die fx>lumns^ wbiph are of Tiburtine 
8tone« have no plinth^ 

It is thfi fashion now, merely because it is circular, 
to call it the Temple of Vesta. But this was one of 
the most common fprms of atici^nt temples, and by 
no means exclusively appropriated to that goddess. 
Why, therefore, may not the famous temple of the 
Sybil have been circular also? Does it not exactly 
answer to' the situation?. Is it not still '^ Albunea* 
Alta r the ♦* Domus Albuneae Resonantis ? "* 

Not far from it are the remains of apother an- 
cient temple, of an oblong form, now metamor- 
phosed into the Church of S. Giorgio, with a por- 
tico of four Ionic columns in front. A sepulchral 



* I need scarcely observe^ that Albunes^ the Tiburtine Sy- 
bil^ was one of the ten gifted maids, whose books of prophecy 
virere preserved in the Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus^ 
and received as the Qrades of Italy* 
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figure of a man on a tomb, which was found here, 
and also the Anio reclining on his urn, were each in 
turn christened the Sybil ; and this building is now, 
by all the erudite, called the Temple of the Sybil. 
It may as probably have been any one of the many 
temples that adorned ancient Tibur. 

We are told to look for the site of the Temple of 
Hercules, where the Cathedral now stands, and we 
may fancy it where we please. As early as the days 
of Constantine, it is said to have been converted in* 
to a Christian church, and dedicated to S. Lorenzo. 
Augustus, who generally spent the summer here, 
used to sit in its portico to administer justice.* I 
believe it was here too be sometimes appeared as i 
mendicant ; for he used to beg one day in every 
year, holding out his hand to receive alms,-— a pe- 
nance he subjected himself to in order to propitiate 
the wrath of Nemesis,f whose supposed ddiglit it 
was to hunpble the proud and the prosperous. 

Tibur was the town sacred to Hercules ;{ so, in- 
deed, was almost every neighbouring place and 
scene; not excepting early Rome itself. But die 
antiquity of Tibur goes as far back as the light of 
history. It can be traced more than five hundred 
years before Rome had a name, and its origin is lost 
in the obscurity of fable. According to Virgil, it 
was founded by some youths, who must have come 
from Argos,|| while the world was yet young, for 



^ Suetonius^ August. t Suet, in Vit Calig. 

i Urb^ {ier^uli sacra. |{ iEn. lib. vii. 
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that purpose. Strabo, as well as the poets,* aaoribeii 
its origin to a Greek colony. Still, in the town arnis^ 
n calls itself " Superbum Tibur,'*-|- though a more 
wretched place can hardly be conceived . But etiougk 
of antiquities. 

Mounted on asses we made the tour of the hiU. 
We first cross the Anio by a wooden bridge, in 
face of a cascade, — which at any other place would 
be loudly extolled, but at Tivoli is never even 
named,— th^i wind along the steep side of the hill^ 
*-^its olirvei^crowoed banks rising steep above, and 
the river roaring in its rocky bed below. In the 
whole of this delightful little tour of about two 
milesy we see almost at every step a new and beau^^ 
tiiul picture. The cascades at the grotto of Nep^ 
tune,— the temples, the caves, the rocks, the woods, 
and the ruins, appear in continually varying com* 
binationa of beauty. The spring was out in all ita 
joy and freshness. The flush of Nature, the young 
gse&k of the tender foliage, th^ banks tufted with 
violets, the trees glowing with blossom, the song of 
the birds, the sweet smell of the flower of the vines, 
and the brightness and luxuriance of vegetation, 
made one'^s heart bound with joy. 

We descended the precipitous bank, nearly to 
the bed of the river^ to see the grarC cascaieUe^ as 

4 ^ 

* " Tibur Argeo positum Colono." 

HoBACK^ lib. ii. Ode vi, 
" - - - jam msnla Tiburis udi, 
Stabant^ Argolic^ quse posuere manus." 

Ovid, F^st. iv. 71, 
t Virgil ^En. 1. vii. v. 627. 
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our rustic Ciceroni called the beautiful broken fall, 
or falls, which the river makes below. The efi^t 
of the dust of the water, (" pclvere deW ogtM^) as 
they called the spray, in the brilliancy of the noon- 
day sun, was peculiarly fine. They assured us this 
ha is a hundred and eighty feet in height \ be' this 
as it may, it forms one of the most enchanting and 
picturesque scenes in the world. I cannot say quite 
so much tor the long small straggling casccsteUe which 
come tottering and tumbling down the face of the 
rock, at the Villa of Msscenas — ^like long sUver 
hairs, ^* streaming like a meteor to the troubled air ;'** 
—•though they, too, are beautiful ; and seen, as ire 
first beheld them, gleaming through the trees, with 
the long arcades of the ruined villa above, they had 
a very striking effect We crossed the river by the 
PontecelK, and re-ascended its opposite bank to the 
town, by the Via Valeria,* an ancient Consular 
road. Parts of its original construction, — ^huge, 
flat, irregular blocks of stone, fitted closely in to 
each other, like the Appian Way, still remain. 
We stopped to examine il Tempio deUa Tosse^^ 



* Vieovaro is supposed to be the ancient Valeria. 

t Temple of the Cough. Great antiquarians have doubted 
that there could be so absurd a deity ; I cannot see why there 
might not as well be a temple to Cough on the Anio, as to Fe- 
ver on the Palatine ; nor why it was not as reasonable to deify 
diseases as vices^ — which were common objects of worship 
among the Romans. Besides, as the air of Tibur was noted 
for its salubrity, it was probably famous for its cure of ooogh ; 
and so a temple for sacrifices, prayers, propitiation^ and thanks^ 
giving to it, would naturally arise here. 



as tfa^. people of Tivoli call a picturesqiie ruin of 
hexagonal fonn^ overhai^ with wild shrubs mid 
evergiseens^ wkh, four arched entrances, windows^ 
and niches for statues, within and without. Bear- 
ing a considerable resemUifince to the Temple of 
Minenra M edica, it has equally puzzled the anti«* 
quarians, some of whom call it a bath, some a tem-» 
pie, and some a tomb. 

Two other vestiges of ruins, supposed to have 
been' sepulchres, near here^ are, from their fonao, 
called (GU PilaHri) the buttfesses of TivolL ^ 

On the other side, of the road, dose to the town^ 
.we entered the Villa of Maecenas. It is quite cer^ 
tain, that Maecenas had a Villa here, and wholly 
impossible to prove dther that this was, or was not 
It. Whatever it was^ the remains are very exten* 
fiive, and the situation singularly fine. It stands 
on the highest ridge of the height, overlookilig, on 
one side, the far-extended plains of the Campagna, 
vrkh RcMne in the distance, bounded by purple 
mountains; and on the other, the deep romantie 
dell of the rushing river, with all its waterfalls, its 
woods, its rocks, its rains, and its caves. 

On the side of Roriie, you still see the arches 
under which passed the public road ; and the Doric 
porticos, looking to the Anio, are in high preser. 
yation. The style of building, which consists of 
BiQall stones fitted curiously together, is very re^ 
markable. These arcades and porticos; the largd 
open court, or cavsedium ; the Atrium ; the cham- 
bers opening upon it ; the second story, to which we 
can stUl aseend ; the lofty subterranean hall beneath;. 
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the massiT^ arches of stone, and all the ianumeraUe 
aod iatercadng vestiges we see, impress us with a 
high idea of the extent and magoificeiice of this 
aneient vUla. 

I grieve to say, that it is deformed by the greasy 
cperationa of a filthy oil mill, and the grimy appa- 
ratus of a gunpowder manufactory ; togetbet with 
the hideous wreck of an iron foundery, which lucki- 
i^ fidled. The project was abandoned, but the dirt 
rsmwns. All the black Elba iroo*stone, and the 
dross, and the cinders, and the abomination belong* 
log to it, are still blackening every place, reflecting 
nO'great credit on the taste of the present proprietor, 
""-Prince Lucien Buonaparte.* 

Many were the ruins, or rather substructions, of 
Boman villas, which we had passed in our tour of 
the hill^ and our rustic Cicevone did not f»l to- at- 
tach to each of them the tiame of some celebrated 
9<»Dan, that had once possessed a retreat here^ 
We did not, however^ see ihca villa which Jultua 
Caaiar sold to defirayihe expences of his ^Edileahipv 
aor that in which his own murder was planned hy 
Brutus and Cassius ;*)* but we saw the Villa of Hc^ 
iMOf at the church of S. Antonio,-*^though I ase lit- 



* I half suspect this smelting business was only a pretest 
to enable Lnden Buonaparte to send vessels to Elba unsns* 
poeteti^ snd so bold oonMant eommuiiicatioD with his hrstlier. 
|ft eessed with his flight from the idsad^ 

t Vide Suetonius' Life of Julius C«sar. I was amused bf 
the experience I had of the method of christening ruins here. 
On my first visits I asked one of our Ciceroni^ ironically, if he 
could not shew me this villa of Cassius, but he had no plats 



(ki reason to 'uunginc h^ ever had a villa at Tibur r 
for. h^ was poor, and hk Sabine farm wa$ only 
twelve DQiks off; apd when he resided amidst the 
beauties of Tibar, it was probably ^t the country 
hpuses of Maecenas and his other, friends. We- 
aaw,. tooy. the Villa of Quintilius Varus^ 9till called 
Qumtiliolo; and of Catullus, which bears the n^mft 
of TrufiUaf supposed to be derived from CatuBii ;. 
though, for the life pf me, I cannot see any very 
^eat resemblance between* them. To these two^ 
l^wever, we may attach spfne credit ;--*»but we also 
sfiw the villas of Lepidus, of ^he Poet Archias, of 
Piso, of Propertius, of Vopiscus,"* and p| maty 
others, which, I think, was enough in all reason* : 
. Wje saiv one which was more thun enougby— a 
modern TiUa, a princely villa, and a most hideou. 
villa,— the Villa d'Este. It waa erected by the Car«» 
dinal Hyppolito d^Este, the nephew of the patron 
of Ariosto, and it is really of a piece with the taate 
^hich his worthy uncle shewed in that fsmioua 
qpeeeh he made to the poet, on returning theCte^ 
lando :— «^^ iDot;^, Jifess^r Li^vicQ^ ^veta pigliaia 
iutte gueste coglionerie f^ 

One cannot but wonder who could have turned 
from the beautiful waterfalls of Tivoli, to invent 



f<»r it; on my return mautamn^ he accompnnied us «gaiii, 
but, having forgotten me^ he pointed to a heap of stono^ sty- 
ing^ *' £cco gli avanzi creduto della Villa di Cassio." 

 From the minute description of the Villa of Vopiscus by 
Statius^ it would have been exactly in the situation of soma 
Kiins near ^e Temple of the Sybil. 
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ihe^ foolish water- works ?«-Who could have be- 
held these luxuriant shades and groves-^nd pro- 
jected these dipt hedges and tormented trees ?— 
Who, amidst all these enchanting beauties of Na- 
ture, could have collected together all these defor- 
mities of art ? What strange depravity of taste ! 
And yet stranger still, these wretched gardens are 
admired and imitated by the Italians ! — They were, 
it seems, the first of the kind — ^the fruitful parent of 
all trees clipped into atiimals and cyphers, and all 
water converted into bushes and musical men — on 
which account I bear them a peculiar grudge, for 
I hold in utter abhorrence the whole of their mon* 
strous and untiatural progeny. 
J Not under this definition, certainly, come the 
waterfalls of Tivoli itself, though you will be sur- 
prised to hear they are artificial. Sixtus V. made 
the cascade at the grotto of Neptune, as it now 
stands. That most active of Popes, not satisfied 
with his indefatigable labours in art, set to work to 
aher Nature herself. However, he seems to have 
borne in mind, better than the Cardinal, the poet'*8 
precept, 

r 

*^ L'Arte che tutto fa, nullo si scopre/'* 

for the eye detects nothing of it. Nature seems un- 
aided.-f* 



•Tasso. 

t The same remark applies also to the famous Fall of Ter- 
Di, — the Caduto del Marmore, which is likewise made by art- 
It is curious, too, that the waters of the Velino, as well as the 
Arno, have a poweriiilly petrifying quality. 

IS 
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I forgot to mention, that, on the way down to 
the Grotto of Neptune, there id a distinct impres- 
sion of the segment of a modern cart wheel,' in the 
solid rock. It is difficult to understand how such' 
an immense body of stone should havd been formed] 
above it since the very earliest period such a wheel 
caald have been left here ; and still more difficult 
otherwise to account for the phenomenon. We 
were told, too, that an ancient iron instrument had' 
been extracted from the heart of a block of stone. 
some years ago. It certainly seems as if these pre- 
cipices of rock had been deposited by the Anio, be- 
causer it rapidly petrifies every substance left in its 
waters, and encrusts it with a deposit, which, both 
to the eye, and when subjected to chemical analysis, 
is precisely similar to the stone of which they are 
composed; — the Tiburtine, or Travertine stone. 
This cart-wheel impression has made a great impres- 
sion upon the Wernerians. They think it puts a 
spoke in the wheel of thie Huttonian hypothesis. 
Far be it from me to enter upon the perilous field 
of geological controversy, and I scarciely venture to 
hint even to you, that I cannot but believe that both 
the elements of fire and water, so powerful in decom- 
position, had a considerable, and neither of them 
an exclusive share, in the composition of the globe. 
That there should be parties at all in matters of 
science^ is at once ridiculous and lamentable ; but 
I must leave the subject, and close my letter, which 
already so greatly exceeds all reasonable bounds, 
that I have no room to give you much account of 
the excursion to Horace's Sabine Farm. It is about 

TOL. II • S A 



^itUfi ^ l^(^ tfOfSty ipfm^n r^ooffiu^ ^ftctf tu ^ 

'' Me ^uotioi refidtgelidus Di^tia riTiis^ 
'< 4iiem Mandela bibit/'*&c. &c. 

Hoi. lilK i. Ep. 18. ▼« 104. 

Eyc^ if jjo^j b^y^ np^ sujBicij^Dt leis^|re or, p^ti^i^^^ 
tJ9jWd^^%e tbifi^ d^tanj ajfd fatiguing, es^^itij^^ 
ufkpn. a£|^| t^e ovly ste^ecls w^hjch Tiyoli affoxfli^ I 
wpuld rqqpQiiQend ^ou, by all means^^ to. visit tb^^ 
a^ue^uctpy ^hich af^.littlet mo^e than a ipil^.fr^]gft, 
thf^^gfite^ (t^e Porta, San.Giov^npi.) Hei^^ the.np*. 
l|lq.i|rplf ^f , of the Ajq[i4e<^uqt of Clwdius^ thn}^,oy^i 
t]ai^TfY^j:,sfkd the rQi|d^ ^uilt of immen^ bloclgs^c^ 
Ti^if jUfi^ s^one, Qvergrow^ v(ith ivy an4,wild,brusb- 

¥^Q^, strikj^ ^«/^Ji®( with.thpir,gw^9leur4; iauaedjr 
^jejy^be^ipd t}ienf ! i^pearp a.loyrer line pf ancab^t, 
arcb^3j.qn tbe U^p of wjiiclf i^nd^ a ruiped CrQt|i|f^. 
U)Wfir, the r^j(naias,Qf,bIoQdy f^uda,! ^of^} ^f ^yf^ 
rv^^^ipg; b^peatji, aioaid.rpqks, ai)d (ffjpss^ by^ A)^^^ 
tiq. bridge, fpw^. 9, vap^t piqymt cfiaMf^^ tp. tbe 
sivj^p^yf a^^h of J the grejat. aqu^duc*, whic;h a|$o 
sypafV;;, ij3, beji ; l^e^^tH^ aAotl^er of. Usi,afpheS| tbe 
l;^^ai r^ w;b ^ere, tf'ayi^sin^ pasff^^Trthe e§^ 
of this scene — the dark iyy^ the ruined tofrery^ tlie 
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distant hills, the rocks, the woods, lighted up by the 
brilliant tints of the evening sky of Italy ; with the 
groupe of ourselves, our asses, and our peasant 
guides, formed altogether one of the most pictu- 
resque combinations I ever beheld. 

Beyend this, the aqueducts accompanied us along 
way, now entering the hills, through which the water 
waa carried in conduits, and again emerging ; ap« 
pearing and disappearing in this manner, sometimes 
tlueeiNP few timmm tfae8pu»<rfhdf-ai^iAH6 ; bii€' 
i\ur m^uMji becomes omnparativelyf tame- attd untn. 
tarestiag^ and there, is nothinj} wcodi seeing^ 

We- laft TivoUi at lost: with great regret. R is 
not merety its^nabMHil' beauty^ ff^^f^^ ^ that^ifi, t!6at 
farms it8> strong aUraoticiir to eV^ mind of taiite 
and feeling. There is not a m<&u)d%ring Keap of 
stone, that once formed the villa of a Roman, that 
dties! not recall those gresit ntiiA^, iMid' that bright 
age of woitiquityj so- dear to remembrance; nor a* 
spot: that is not? immortalissed in the' most cla^ic 
atnatns of peesy. On scenesof bettuty"^ stich its these^ 
we must ev^ gaze with admiration ; but we view 
them with. redDiiUed> infterest; whm we think that 
the greaian every age have also gasfed upon them, 
andiwe feel that tliey p06isd»aa morepeweffbrchairm 
fsom; having been the chosen retreat of th6$6 whose 
memcxry is consecrated' among men< 

The.'voiees of its^bards still seem to wiiisper in itis' 
windsf and murmur in ita fountainB ; the mnses^tUt^ 
lin^ep in its conseerated groves ; and the spirit^of 
itagreat phileBoplievs> still seem to hover round the' 
i]iDiiMbrii£g3 walla of their ancient homes, and the 
forgotten sepulchres where their remidns repose. 
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L£TT£IL XCII* 

» 

. -*HPOB€IAN MEADOWB— LAKE SB6IIXUS-^a0IN9 

OF TIF6CULUU ^SITE OF CICEJtO^B VILLA— *KJftW 

EXCAYATIOKS^-oTirSCDLUAr AXJ> FOMFEII — LIJ- 
C1£K BUONAP ARTELS VILLA— TOKB AND VILLA OF 
LVCULLHS— MONUMENTS TO CARDINAL YOBIT AND 
THE FBETENDEB. 

Jf TivoU was. the favourite retreat of the ancient 
Romans, it is not so of the moderns. They leave 
its rocks, its caves, its woods, its waterfalls,. and its 
ruins, to be gazed upon by peasant eyes—for none 
but rustics inhabit it; and for the most part, they 
fix their large, dull, formal, ocnnfortless, country 
seats, in a cluster at Frascati ; which may be a very 
pleasant place, but wants that living stream that 
gives Tivoli its charm,. and all those classic ruins 
and remembrances, that invest it with a still higher 
interest. Frascati does not occupy the site of the 
aqcient Tusculum, which was on the top of the hill, 
while it is built on the side, a mile at least from it ; 
nor is there a single vestige of antiquity, or spot 
taxied in classic lays, near its proud villas. But it 



is only half the distahce from Rome, ^nd that if, 
perhaps, the greatest beauty to a people who consi- 
,der rural life as banishment. 

Frascati is s^d to have derived its name from the 
Fraschef or leafy: boughs of trees, with which the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Tusculum constructed 
theii* huts, when their :city was razed to the ground 
by the barboFous Eomaas,: in the 12tb Gentury.* 
In Frctsche^ it may be said^ they still live ;'for beau- 
tiful Woods of arbutus, ilex, cy^^ess, and stone piiie^ 
diade the stately villas which surround, mA indeed 
dmost compose Frascati* 

. We went through a most tiresome saccessipn of 
these villas. They are all like large palaces, car- 
ried from the dXj into the country. Rooms of 
state, not of domestic habitation, and decorations, 
not conveniences, seem to! prove that all is meant 
for shew, not us^ and made to look at rather than 
io live in. ; . ^ 

Out of doors, their little circumsciribed, artifi- 
cial grounds; their clipped trees, formal theatres^ 
bad statues, vile guochi i'acqua^ tricks, and pup- 
pet-shows ; are a wretched substitute for g^udens, 
and pleasure-grounds, and extended parks, in all- 
tbe bloom and luxuriance of ^^ Nature to advantage 
dressed.^ At the Villa Ludovisi, now Conti,*we 



• In the year 1187. A few years previous to this the 
IHiiKulans had' defended their city bravely from the attacks of 
the' Romans, whom they bad defeated, when led on by Fredflt- 
lick Barbaro^, with immeMe loss. 
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mm long wateHUIt iUKtiDg damn slotte ftepB, ki a 
ncMRi leitnr^j mfumifr, and diven gu9cki JTmefum 
cff different species. But «t tbt Vilk AMobraadm, 
orBd^edcre, we were intradaeed to tbe teMt nul- 
tillifiouB cdUeetion of monsters I hope ever to b^ 
iuiid* Giaats, eentaurs, fauns, 4$yclops, wild beas^ 
and gods, blew, bellowed, aad squeaked, witlHiiit 
tterey C9 mtermission ; and horns, pani-pipet, on- 
(pms, and tfainpets, set up their oombtned notas ia 
aueh a dKssonant dunrus, that we wet« tm to % 
before them ; when the strains that euddenly burst 
forth from Apollo and the nine Muse% mho wcoe 
in a place apart, compelled ue to stop our eais^ and 
Ihee rix>ut again in the of^XMite ditectioa. 

Whtti this horrible dm was over^ (and k was pat 
an end to at our eam^t supfriieation,) we were car** 
ned back to admire the now silei^ Apofio aad 
M«isei,«*-«a set of painted wooden do&s^ seated on 
a little mossy Parnassus, in a summer bouse^-^^i 
jday.thing we should haire been almost adiamed to 
lunna made even for the amuaeiaent of chiUt^b 
Al^l these creatures, m the meantiane, were spoat- 
ing> out water. The Ihms and tygers, however 
-oantmry to thm usual habits, did nodnog else; 
and the ^ great globe itsd^^ which Atlaaava bcart. 
kig on hie shoukkops, instead of ^ tho solid owtli/' 
proved a mere aqueous ball, and was overwhelmed 
in a second deluge. I was sitting patiently on one 
<^ tjim st^al tba dpor, wiuttng th& pleaftuie of my 
oottpaaiona to depaeti when, to their ipoTpwitniMp 
iMusement, water suddenly began to spoft up be- 
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#itti & ^W^r ft-6ih itlie feii^, in^dltl df tke ^kiek 
'fhe Vi64 ftM ihis xWM is b^tiiUl ; £n$d ^^1% 
are mme ilre'sco^ M the rdc^m^, ^aid id bb i^y fiii'd ; 
But Whether tfiy &ilimrdti<^ ^^ cKill^d by 'iHf (blil 
Bitft, or whether they ideally di^ libt vbry akliiiil^ 
ble, i did ml think theiji 'sd; 

"I^b Vilk Mondra^ohe hak i^ore VltldoW^ VIM 
days in the ^^t*; I oaght fatibfeif t6 k{i^& iti thb 
piEi^t t6ns6, for, abbiit ei^ht^n yeki-B 'ago, i^ -^kk'^e^ 
^biled by l^eaiyoiitah bri^andk» dhd H^ iSiiir i$mc6^ 
ly iny WmdbWfe at all; I ^aW fabthiiig bdt tlie cfou 
lossal bust of the younger Faustina, lying ne^^fc^ 
dd btt th'6 grdiffld att6% hlbbfeh ; the hedd sfei^. 
^ frdHl the h^ek. The fittnoxtt btjst of Aniitibiis, 
(ihe fiii^^ Aiidirfou^ in tHfe ^orld) i^hksh ^sb belongs 
iA, to this iilla, tirad cairfied oV by the fVeitlcii, k^ a 
piik of the Wghel^ Cbllectibh, and i^till rekhaiU^ 
ih the LbuVtb. 

'ihe rld^ to Mohdr&gbne, through tnaghtfic^ht 
dV^tiuy of iteit, t^ truly beaiitifbl. Frbm thfe ^biitids 
li^at it ris^g the beadtiftil height df Mbni^ Algldb^^ 
once tlie ifeat of th6 ahcieitt city of Al^dliih, tib# 
c6v^6d ^ith woods, the haudt ot tibtbriotis robbers. 
Md^e' ^drbib, oh tfie ^est, the reputed birth-pladi 
bf Cald, iuid tfafe h^^t^ty jpT6^iy of hh mif, 
ii a highly interedbng bbjeet. tt Wad here Itf . Cd- 
ntisiretit^tui^, th6 tri^inphant ebniiderc^ bi^i^yrriit^, 
ited his htiinbk kb6d^, dtid ^^ foiled bc4liiig M 



^fioikce, m. i. 61 sit caht tt <' tielfito AlgiabV' 
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turnips when the Samnite Ambassadors came to prdT- 
fer him their gold. Below Monte Porcio, the coun- 
try people pointed out to us the Porcian Meadows, 
the PrcUi Pordi^ as they still call them. They 
also shewed us Colonna, near which,, and at the 
base of Monte I'alcone, is the Lake Regillus^-^ 
now little better than a puddle, — so fanied for the 
victory gained over the sons of Tarquin, when Cas- 
tor and Pollux, after fighting in the ranks of the 
Roman army, brought the news of the victory with 
preternatural speed to Rome, and disappeared with 
their foaming steeds in the waters of the Lake Ju- 
tuma. 

At Frascati we. mounted our asses^ and ascended 
the hill to visit the site of Tusculum, having, with 
some difficulty, got the mob of ragged Ciceroni who 
Rocked round us,— -ambitious, not of the honour, 
but the profit of attending us, — reduced to one-half. 
Emer^ng from the woods which cover, its lower 
part, we passed the Capuchin Convent, and soon 
began to remark the stones and weed-covered heaps 
tjiat form the scattered remains of the city, whose 
name is famed throughout the civilized world. 

. The laurel flourishes at the Ruffinella, formerly 
the. country house of the Jesuits^ now Lucien Buo- 
naparte\ and, in the opinion of many^ once the 
sitie of Cicero^a Tusculan Villa. It is situated high 
on the hill near the ruins of Tusculum, and, there- 
fore,, it perhaps would- seem a more probable si* 
tuation for it than Grotto Ferrata, two miles off, 
in- the valley. Some bricks that were picked up 
here,, inscribed with the name of Cicero, seem to 
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j^ve support to this opinion; for, if his villi^had 
been at Grotto Ferrata, it seems improbable that 
such heavy articles would have been brought from 
thence up this mountain, to add to the useless heaps 
that were before lying here from the wreck and 
ruin of the city. We may, therefore, perhaps ven* 
ture to indulge the belief, that we really stand up* 
on the site of the Villa of Cicero, and that the 
beautiful mosaic pavement found here, of a Mi- 
nerva''s head surrounded with masks, now in the 
Vatican, once belonged to it. 

Some people again have imagined, that he had 
one villa here, near the top of the hill, and another 
at the bottom, at Grotta Ferrata. It certainly, 
seems improbable that he should have had two vil- 
las within two miles of each other,— though the 
Borghese family have now three within a circuit of 
the same extent. Cicero, however, always speaks 
of one Tusculan Villa only, and h ought to know 
][>est. But the hypothesis of the two villas was that 
which pleased our guides ; and they pointed out to 
ys some ruins above the RuiSnella, consisting of a 
sort of portico, with two ranges of arches; and as- 
sured us, these were the real identical ruins of Ci- 
cero^s upper villa, and that a subterranean way, 
of which they shewed us the mouth, leads under 
ground from hence to Grotta Ferrata, his lower 
villa. One of them declared he had advanced in 
it more than a mile, with a Russian, who would 
Explore it, but that they were then obliged to turn 
back, being nearly suffocated ;— a misfortune that 

ir 
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If he had ever gotie th'at to^. 

My learned donkey-dHner ahd tlieefX>ilke;^dir M^ 
ht Btyled )iittiself,-^next [witited cmt sbtan^V^idiis d^ 
baiidtngft, which he tailed ^ La scudla dt dd^ortei^ 
(ttie scbobl of C^eh>,) and Ire stfaigihtway be^ b 
e^pkin tb as t^ho Cke)^ was^ conceivib'g hfte ib 
be a pertohage whom we lietlar couM havl^ hektl:! cf ; 
aini he certailily gave us miich liew ihfcrrnidtidti 
coticernit)]^ him, for he told us th&t h^ ^ai ^< y>t 
^on* Maestro^ not of philosophy or Aetoric,— ^ 
but ^^ of languages ;^ and that he taught H gir6at 
ihany Magazxiniy (little bbys)-^te«^f^i/at^i^ differ- 
€9lt toi^gues^— nbt to mentroh reading, writing, tmtl 
aritbtnetic ! 

tt would have been iinpol^sible td haVe t^ita^iiidA 
hitn that dicei'o Was liot a i^chool-lhafetei-.* To tMi 
ftvocaticm, he assured its, Cicefone ^ded tlikt df 
lihewirig all the cost rate of thfe f)kc^ to ^tiraig^ii, 
***(fike himself,) on which iCdbUftt, h^, bur d&fc 
f on^, was called after him f 

Among the shapeless heafir^ df ruin irhlcft £6V£i' 
the hill, the gtndus of dn ^cieht ^mphitheat^ ^ 
Ttty discerniMe, the loWci^ parts of which are eUAH^ 
]y ovei^grown with bushes lelnd bfambl^. Out* ^^ 
called it a Cdbsedy fbr thisf, frbih dh ihdMdti^, bdii^ 

* We find by one of Cicero's tetters, that when driyen mto 
retireinent^ after the death of Fompey, he institated a phflo* 
sophical academy in his own house at Tusculum ; some c6n« 
ttOeA id^ df which, picked Up fircHn the dislsbiuHse df Ae 
strangers whom' he followed, h^ doubtless oecasioned the 
blunder of our ragged guide as to the profession of Cicero. 



beQBifte a gimfie name ftyr MK^Mmettes \**»4», 
lent, I wppoM SQ^ fbr I hoftffd it dfto at Old CtU 
puBy-i^it as a TaMMPio ifr tkt utiiiraraid app^Uataitti 
c€ a v0lms». 

On cmeof the Iwge blodcs af dlcoia tfart^iir«v« if- 
iagiabout tuar hdre, dug up in Luci^n BaoMpiifta^i 
fate excavtttiiai, I observed this inseitpCion : 

LOCAVIT P. (&ABmr. 

I hatre fiinee iound that other vMtiges bad pm^ih 
emly given rise to Ibe belief^ that tbd Yilla of GhU 
bimiis was near here, and ibis inileripiion^ |)eiAapa 
placed by fmae desceodkint of the Tnbui»^ scinaa 
U> cQi^na it. 

Prince Luoien ia carrying oto the eiccavatiMf^ 
aaaoogBt tbe rains of Totculuniy with great spiiil. 
He bas abready brought to light an ancient street, 
or road, paved with large irregular stones, laid down 
m their natural xrreigid^lair forai^ hut elosely fitted to* 
gather, like the pavenent of the Via Appia, ot tfaa 
aCieets of Pompeii, which has a strong and s6tld, 
but clumsy appearance. This Tusculan street, 
however, bas not^ like those of Pompeii, sidepaths^ 
^r trotttairsp for foot pafiseogers^ though, like tbensi 
ia has a feut^taui at the corner** 

The leticulated walls of a mw of boused) with fe^ 
mams of yellow stucco upon them, still more strong, 
ty reminded us of the disinterred mansions of Pom-. 

* In these simple fiMintains, the water generally tfowt 
through the open mouth of a marble ratn's head!^ t/t some^ 
times a mask^ into a deep trough or dstem. 
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pdi, I wander if the travellers who tell us, that in 
its streets *^ they ocmld not help being astonished 
that the inhabitants of the town did not appear,"* 
would have the same feelings here. I own I neveic 
experienced them in either {Jace. I never ^^ hesi- 
tated to enter a house in Pompeii, lest the master 
should .come to meet me,^ or expected the oil-mer- 
chant, or the wine-selier, ^^ to jump up behind the 
little marble counters of their shops.^^ Indeed, 
this impression is to me wholly incompreh^isible. 
Broken walls, open door- ways, empty c^ambersy 
with the painted stucco half stripped off; floors, 
with the pavement torn up; and houses wholly 
roofless, and open to the light of heaven, — can this 
give an idea of babttatibn ? N<^-*it presents an ap- 
pearance of a ruined and forsaken city, whose inha- 



* Hiere are two oil shops at Pompeii^ with large earthen jtn 
fi>r ^ oO, sunk in .the naraow marble counter. In another 
diop> this little slab of marble it marked with rims, apparently 
stained from the wet bottoms of cups; and as coffee was un- 
known in those days, we must suppose it to have been a place 
for the sale of wine, or liqueurs, if they had any. We know 
that Thermopolia, or shops where warm Hquors were sold, 
were in use as early as the first Punic war, and probably this 
was one of the Thermc^lia of Pompeii. Next door to otne of die 
oil shops, is a baker's shop> with a furnace and oven for baking 
bread, and great stone-mills, exactly on the construction of 
our coffee hand-mills, for grinding the flour. I dare say, the 
ancient Romans had no better contrivance. Scriptore, which 
was contemporaneous with this period, speaks of '^ two women 
grinding at a mill ;"---in all probability just such a mill as 
this at Pompeii. 
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bitants have gone down to the grave. It is, indeed, 
wonderful to think, that two thousand years ago, 
these chambers and streets, and theatres, and tem- 
ples, were thronged with busy Romans— wonder- 
fiil to see the freshness of the paintiiigs where they 
have been left on the walls, of the names of the 
people above their doors, of the idle unmeaning 
scrawls, scratched in their vacant hours, of the stone 
iricUniitm where they used to eat, and of the marble 
altars where they used to worship. But there is no- 
thing to remind us of present life, or human occu- 
pation. All is ruinous and desolate. I ought, per- 
haps, to except the half-finished buildings of the 
Forum, with its Basilica, Temples, &c. which, ha- 
ving been shattered by one of the earthquakes th^t' 
gave warning (unheeded, uncomprehended warn- 
ing) of the coming destruction, — the unfortunate 
Pompeiians were in the act of repairing and re-! 
building ; when Vesuvius, after the repose of count- 
less ages, burst forth into those flames that have 
never since been quenched, and into that tremen- 
dous eruption which overwhelmed their city beneath 
its ruins.* There, indeed, every object tends to 

* Pompeii was covered with the soft ashes from the volca- 
noj which are easily removed. So^ probahly was the neigh- . 
bouring village, or rather perhaps villa, of Stabiae. Hercu- 
laneum is, however, filled with a substance which Time has 
turned into stone. It was formerly thought to be congealed 
lava ; but had that fiery torrent inundated the city, the bronze 
statues, and all the metallic and glass vessels, which were 
found entire, would have been fused ; it is therefore conjec- 
tured, that the beds of ashes which filled it almost instanta- 
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imjfxem the eye witb> tbe» belirf <if praBWi kesaeM 
and. cyciipwliao. Th^ largjQ blockv of stoB^. hatf 
cbipptdov^r with the fredb Yoarkftof i4«e cbtfcd> — die 
€^^ ^jing ];eadj tp iaa^rt in the. hidlS-fimsbed pawe- 
m«at,--.^e Doric colti«»» nNiad the !p9ru«i h^C* 
i!9i^>-^the t<eiopleft at the extrenutiesy kalC*liili 
tbe waUft of une(]^al beighjb, half cmskd: up> 
bad such an air qf near buaJMiags gpipgron^ tJuit^ 
ipwtak,iiig: tba mw wbofvane dig^ng. c»it the^piib^ 
bisb for WQAmen, mKxfiojei in electing them-** 
gefttlen^aa. oi wr pavty indigoai^ly' aakad. them^ 
what tb«jr vere building' there*. 

Sl^pepting tbi^ spoitK^the lust exaavated^ andfhf 
ffur the mofit im^restiDg^-p-tbere ia notbiisg to eall up 
suck a^ufiion ; nothing thatdoeainDtiapQak.af tlwr 
pust rather than the pqeftent. 

I i^emember nothing suipriBed me more: in. Pom^ 
p^, than the diminutive size of every olgect* The; 
narrow track of the wheels down the atreetsy. whioh 
sb?wed the smallness ofi their carrii^ea; the litde 
8t):)eets themielyes; the little houses; the ridiculous* 
ly little iXHnpS) no larger than a light doaet ; the little 
sbppa,, and even the litile temples, seemed*' oalcttbh 
ted for a race of pigmies ; and one could hardly un- 
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neoxuAy, were mixed with the streams of Ixnliiig water^ whidi 
are thrown out in every eruption, and were^ we knaw, in this; 
and that this mud hardening, has produced' the tufo which' 
fills it The impresMon of 'the head of one. of the hronze sta- 
tues, was found on the stone in which it was cased, like a 
mould; so that the stufTmust have been in a liquid or soft 
f<nin' when it closed round it. 



I 



But I forget tibat { aqn^at l^u^uj^iuD^ UQiM V<9fh 
jf^ Ili^ feifi r§map^% tb^ 9i:e al^Me groui^i I 
b^TQ 9J^Q^y< ii9t^d», It £i^ei9)f» ^f hft^e l^cipA bwiil 
iippn, tb^ bc^.Qf sow^ i^ipliewic eruptioUio£iopo9)^ 
ppij^le aQtiqp%) for l^xait b^e b^^o dug <^b^ 
IpWi th^ Tuix^, and aJsp; qi^aatilj^Sr of 4?ii)d^s» ^jm 
tJboie.Qf V^auyi4i8;; with wbipb». iodaed^ tbi? wb^il^ 
bUb ife cpvQTOd. la tibis! iieqjept t^p^, iji rQg^ble«i 
B<mpiPi» ^^h^re, hm^aJ^, tbfs. foupdiiUpnil of ^ 
lipus^s, lfiy^)L &«•> a^ b^^QPgbtf i^'; apd.eyiiO) <4.tbQ 
^gtasicQ, of three buadred: palins^ below tb^ &i»i>t 
fc^,(i^Jieugipeatest depth tbw bw.beea borod) ^<dn 
cwiQ mfttt^iria still foqqd. 

Frpm tjiei^oiiiiit of tb^ biU of Frasq^i{tbe^Eieiff 
if ^ipplit gy^di apd epafinsiy/e;* The ey^ mating; fpi^ 
a|B|ocn^t on tbe.tpw^r^.apd cupola^ qf Rom^^ and) 
ia9pre thaa all,, on tbe grea|t Dooae of Sv IfeterX 
wanders far over the wide plain of the CaiQpi^a^ 
lA. the purple, heights of Miount Ciminus and; So- 
tanati^f on.tbe nqrjth; to the Sabine IJillsj backed hf) 
tjieilpfty App^qines^ op.the e^|t; apd to the Uue 
Walters qC the Mediter^apeap,^which bound the pros^ 
pect, o<i the west. 

On our left, immediately above us, rose the w^x^d*-. 
covered height of : Monte Cave, towering it m^es**. 
t^, to- the skies. Ear beneath us, on the right, the. 
little lake ctf Gabii, where stood the ancient city oft 
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that name, attracted the eye by its gleamitig wa- 
ters ; so totally destitute of banks, that it iocdced 
like a looking-glass lying on the ground. 

In descending, we stopped at the Ruffinella/ 
Prince Luci^ has bestowed much money, but lit- 
tle taste in its embellishment. Ancicsit ilex, the 
growth of ages, have been lopped into skeleton 
trees, and are interspersed with little parterres, 
newly made, embroidered with the names of Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Racine, &c., planted in box, and fra- 
med in the same ! The statue of Apollo has been 
stuck up amongst them, as if this ingenious device 
had been inspired by that god himself. There are 
no want of bad busts and modern statues, clipped 
hedges, and formal grass walks. Forlorn dirty of- 
fices meet the eye ; the slovenly, neglected appear- 
anee of every thing, gives this princely villa an air 
of utter wretchedness ; and we look in vain for 
flowers or shrubs, — for bloom or fra^ance, — for 
nature or beauty. 

The chapel in the interior is pretty, and contains 
three tolerable paintings, by Carlo Maratti,— -a mo- 
nument, erected by Prince Lucien, to his first wife, 
who died at the age of twenty-six ; another to his 
son, who died in the prime of youth ; and a third 
to his and Napoleon^s father, who was born at Cor- 
sica, and died at Montpellier, at the age of thirty- 
six; and who, judging from his bust, mu^t have 
had an uncommonly fine commanding cotmtenance. 

In the little town of Frascati, we saw the tomb 
of LucuUus, a name which tradition alone has given. 
Once it has been a magnificent building, but now 



it salves for a p^-stye. Tbe exterior is iiearly de- 
6tm)red, md two dirty bous^ are built against it. 

I forgot to moitioni ia tbeir proper place, the 
Centroni di LttcuHo^ as tbe country people call 
some curious and v^ery extensive substructions, in 
the femn of an oblong sqoaire ; which Centrom they 
maintain to have beem th^^Itars of that great epi* 
curean^s villa. Their extent, indeed, enormous as^ 
it is, (and by pacing, the gendemen of our party 
computed it to be about 450 feet in length,) would 
scarcely be disproportioned to that of a villa, which, 
according to Fliny, * covered whole acres, and 
*< made land scarce.*" 

According to some accounts, Frascati was the 
real birth place of Metastasio* 

In the Cathedral, — a paltry structure, is a paltry 
monument to Cardinal York, the last of the Stuarts, 
who was Cardinal Bishop of this diocese ; and an- 
other to Prince Charles Edward, the Pretender. 

The inscription, which is sufficiently simple, you 
may perhaps like to see. It is as follows :— 

Hie situs est Carolus Odoardus cui Pater Jaco- 
bus III. Rex Angliae, Scotiae, Franciss, Hibemiaey 
Primus Natorum, paterni Juris et regiae dignitatis 
successor et heres, qui domicilio sibi Romse delecto 
Comes Albaniensis dictus est. 

Vixit Annos 57 et mensem, decessit in pace.— - 
Pridie KaL Feb. Anno. 1787- 



• Plinv, 1. iv. c. 6. 
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' It was not over the dust of the last of this ill- fa- 
ted race, that we coiild rceall to mind their errors ; 
pity for their misfortunes could not fail to find its 
way to our hearts ; yet we could not but reflect, that 
had they sat on the throne of tb^r fathers, and 
their royal tomb arisen in the land of thar birth, 
we might now have had cause to mourn for our 
country, instead of her kings. 
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LETTER XCIII. 

C&OTTA FEaEATA^«-CICBRO*8 VILLA^^-DOMBMICKI- 

no's FKE8C08. — MAEIVO. 

NoTHi NG can exceed the beauty of the drive from 
Fnuwstt to Albaoo ; for nine miles, we continue to 
pass through a varied succession of the most romantic 
ao^ picturesque scenery. We first drove through 
the grounds of the Villa Giustiniani, and along a 
roiul shaded with umbrageous woods of oak and 
ilex, to the church and convent of Grotta Ferrata, 
one of the supposed sites of Cicero'^s Tusculan Villa. 
The situation is delightful ; the ancient trees, and 
apft verdant meadows around it, almost reminded 
me of seme of the loveliest scenes of England ; and 
the , little brook ** that babbles by,^ was not the 
less interesting from the thought that its murmurs 
might, perchance, have once soothed the ear of Ci- 
cero. ' It is now called the Marana, but is generally 
thought to be the Aqiia Crabra^ which he o^lebrates. 
Certainly this rivulet affords a strong presumption 
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that it is the true ate of Cicero^s Villa. He would 
scarcely have described it as he does, had it been 
two mUes off. Some remarkable pieces of sculpture 
are said to have been discovered here, which answer 
to descriptions he gives in his letters of the orna- 
ments of his Villa — ^particularly a Hermathene, or 
united statue of Mercury and Minerva— and a table 
supported by images of the Gods. A headless bust 
inscribed with his name was also dug up here. Two 
small bas reliefe which #re plac^ in the adjacent 
Episcopal Palace,* are now to be seen. One repre- 
tetitB a philosopher) (young,) -victmg wilh:- a wadl 
in his hand ; the other, {a strange subject,) martial 
figures, supporting legs of a semi-colossal size. 
' Beit «d numerous and thiddy 4BbI wete die Vallaft 
of the HoBims at Tusculum in all ages ^ die Ae* 
public and Empire, diat, pef baps, Fa&cpdotie'ccnild 
lead us to suppose it possible aow 4)0 txBtie ^ne ve^ 
tiges or the site of tine only one which exdles oufr 
interest-^^he Villa of Cicero ; <and the spot we ^w 
with veneration as eonseeritted by Ms genius, may 
.hav^ been the retreat of the iiifhmoUQ AgrippiBft.-f' 
The Convent of Greek Baailiaii Monks at Orotta 
Ferrara wisis founded by a St Nilo^ ^ Nilus, iir 4te 
•tenth century, and if ^ere was ^ny thing s^ heA^ 
theriish as a v^tige of CiccM^s V^a s^sdiaA tine, 



* The same pidaoe fixmetlj Inhabjitei by QnnUivil Yesik, 
now in the pojssesBion of Cardinid Goxuwlva^ the]9];es^|l»i;9|iiQ|i 
ofFraspati. 

t Agrippina had a splendid Villa here.' 'Taicitusj^ XniLlil^. 
xiy. c. 3. 
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iii;»'dJMtfit he 'w&Ad pidasiy 'sweep it all away* Bot 
ther hesi of the ruins of Cieeoo^s Villa did not glva 
BM-half iscriiuicb patti) as. the agbt of die ruins iof 
Poaieoioliiiio^s mghteen Frescos, vfhidt are moaU 
dering en the mildewed waila of the musty old 
Cbapdb ci the Smote, already so destroyed, that the 
B«Kt generation wUl probably never behold tbein« 
Y^ thereia mne <rf tbctad (tbe Demoniac Boy,) whiah 
iBi beycHid ril comparison, th^ finest of bis WGarks,fT«» 
net even, I think, exoepting the Commiinicm of 9l 
J^ome ; mor do I know any painting in the wxudd 
that surpasses it, but some ol RaphaePs. You wiS 
remember that the subject is tbe same that forms 
the lower and principal pcture of the Traifsfigura<^ 
tion, hot Domenidiino has avoided all approach to 
k^! as completely as if he bad niever seen tbe woch 
ofhisgmttpredeceasor. The poor possessed boy, ^ 
l&kB touching agony expressed in his twisted muadbs 
and dtstmrted featmres,-^is upturned eyes, his gasp* 
ing mouth, bis eonvubed limbs, and his whole fi- 
gure, struggling in the arms of his afiiicted fatbear, 
perhaps equal,--*and, if I may be allowed to say s6^ 
siirpass-^the Demoniac of Raphael. In other re- 
qieets, the composition iis less learned and complt*- 
eatedk There are fewer figures,--K:on8equently not 
the same room for die masterly variety, and coiu 
trast of ibrms, expression^ and attitude, that excite 
never-ending admiration, in the crowd without con* 
foBMMi, that fiUs the canvass of Raphael. But the 
£eiw figures that Domenbhino has introduced, pep* 
haps possess, from that very circumstance, a deepeir 
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iolerefti and an exprefision that UilMiioMbe foreMe 
hold OB the mind. The stunt, whose finger » filress- 
ed on the lip of the poor sufferer, while his other 
hand reaches the sacred oQ that is to work the eure^ 
la strikingly fiae ; and the earnest attentimi of the 
two little 'boja looking on, is natore Hself. But the 
mother knieeliog, watching in. breathless suspense 
die fmt^ of her child, as if life hung upon its gmp^*^ 
the wbole exjpressidn, bonntenanoe, attitude^ and 
drapery of tUs figure, are a masterfnece of .perfec 
tioa, aid niojr well stand a companson wkh the 
femde in the Transfiguratton. 
> The next in merit of these frescos, is the visit of 
the Emperor to this convent, imd hisreeepdon by 
St NiIus,--«-vith all the pomp ic^.aliteRdants jmd 
horses ; a splendid compositioh^ fall tof wpkdt and 
life. In the youth who is j^treadng^.f nns nn un«. 
laly hoii»,' .Dontsiiidnno. is said .to have paintnd 
the portrait of the young woman of Frascati witJt 
whom be was in^iove, but who was refused. him by 
ber parents* fit Mlus is ako the Portrait fof o&q of 
the Monks, a friend of Ddiiieniehinos* 

The next fresco represents a miracle whid]fc.tQok 
place at the building <^ the very Chapel in .wbieh 
we are standings We behold the falbof a' column 
upon the affirighted people, in consequenesrjof the 
ropes breaking by which the workmen were raiJBiog 
it; but it ludcily happens -diat St Bartholomew is 
i<x>king at. the plan of the building at the naooMnt, 
and therefore one of his disdfJei^ miraculously 
saves the people^s heads from being broken by prop* 
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pro€hicUon> bud it is evien mca*e injiired. tbaa.t^ 
other. 

t ' Aiioliber iraaco^ tnii of, wuaewJiati inferior merit, 
tirpraMmtSi&JBiactlK>lo^ poagrera, saving 

the liarveste of bis. Coniteiat from, destruetisn bj 
mB«! Another aeem^ to i^prigsentytbe assensbkd 
"Mfisaknt. attended bji atlo^g funeral \iriun»:pcayiag 
around .the dead body .pfBt ;^Blu& In .s,ntitiseti 
and'ose of. the finest of the.' wbi^v-tbeVsi^n ap* 
pears.surrocmded with AiigelsiatuiSerafibiniftstodp^ 
iiig frbm the clouds to piceseat, to iiie* kneelidgisajpta 
^Niliis and JBartholomaviry) a gokienapple;.. Of the 
rest^iheiaufagectscan'nowbeacnrpetj.tcaced. > » 
. . AtM8riik>-^«prettyiiitIetowii,mos(picturefique<i 
fyeituoted on the suminitof a robhy hiU, o^evhangu 
11^ a romantic.woody delWwe stopped to eeb the 
.duisebes^'Jwhich, betngjFridayeTeBmg, wem orovdiu 
ed vilh people. ' At one of thoni we savw.«rhat I 
bad rather not haire seen-^the Trinity, hf Giudo-^ 
is' which the Etevnal Father is repres^ted »sf a 
stupidJboking old xnan in a red doaki Jn the Ca- 
thedral we saw an injured but very fine painting of 
GuorckipX St Bartboloitaew ready to suifer deatb-^ 
two ruffiaa •executi<»ieni' l^^his side* At anetber 
altar there is a paintkig of considerable but inferior 
merity whicb^seems so be only in part bis workv It 
Eepmsenta'tbemartjrrdomiofBt Barnabas, who was 
raaitad alive, and who is supposed throughout Italy 
ta be. the great protector froin fire. A little penny 
print of this satnt pasted on Uieir cottage doors is 
esteemed by the Italian peasants a far surer guaran- 
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tee Hgiinitt the kijaries of tie devmti^^ elcBieHt, 
than fdl the ManijpB of the fire i^iUnnoe offices 
amongst us. 

Marino, anatndy Fereolinjani^waaeo raftwtftom 
the fountain of the Aqua Fevendnn^ the aouKDe ef 
wbiA is 8^ shewn in the Coionna garfena, -A 
nuned building in the woods^ which unfoEtunatdj 
the dosing day forbade us to visit, we were assurec^ 
is the remains of the Temple of Ferentina. 

Pursmng ouc way, we walked down the steep hill 
into the romantic dell below, the carriageg follow- 
ing* At the bottom, the bridge erosmng the braid- 
ing stream ; the roeks overhanging ft, shaded by 
drooping plants; the ruined ivy-ciyveced Grothic 
tower, rising fiEur above the deqp thk± woods, of 
oak and ilex ; and the bright verdure^ of the gay 
meadows, formed one of the most delightful accsnes 
I ever beheld,*— adminddy calcuhjbed for painting. 
In the foreground, was the rood winding abruptly 
round, and at one corner, a fountain and large re- 
servoir^ at which the country women, in the mast 
pij[$turesqUe dresses imaginable, were waging and 
beating thdur clothes, talking and laughing with a 
hilarity that was qiiite new to us, after being ao maay 
months shut up with the sombre Bomana. We pro- 
ceeded^oilg tftds beautiful woody dell, with Monte 
Cave towering above us, till we came at once into 
fttU view j(^ the Lake of Albano, and behdd the 
deep clear baon xif ks waters, the bright verdure 
of its sloping banks, the rich foliage of the diesnut 
trees, contrastihg with the dark cypress and Hex, 
and the glowing tints of the evening sky^ which aa^ 
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sumed every varying hue as we continued to wind 
along above the lake. Passing Castel Gandolfo, 
the summer residence of the Pope, we entered Al- 
bano by an avenue of noble ilex trees, two miles in 
length. 
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LETTER XCIV, 



▲VTiaUITIES OF ALBAKO.— -THE BUI8SARIVM OF 

THE ALBAN LAKE. THE KYMFHiBUM OF DOMI- 

TIAN. BRUINS OF DOMITIAM^S VILtA. — ^TOMB OF 

▲SCAVI08. TOMB OF POM PET.--' ALB A LON6A.-*— 

ANTEDILUVIAN VASES. 



There is no antiquity in the world more remark- 
able than the great Emissarium, or outlet of the 
Alban Lake. It was made nearly four hundred 
years before the Christian era, when Borne was an 
infiint state. It is a tunnel a mile and a half in 
length, bored through the mountain of Albano, for 
the most part through the solid rock, and built of 
solid mason^work. It was done to carry off the wa- 
ters of the lake, which, without any apparent cause, 
had suddenly overflowed th^r banks, and then risen 
to such a height as to threaten Rome itsdf, and the 
whde plain of Latium, with inundaticm. This hap^ 
pened during the long-protracted siege of VeiL 
Messengers were sent to consult the Delphic ^rsusle, 
who brought back for answer, tbat Rome would 
never be safe, nor Veii taken, till the waters of the 
Alban lake were made to flow to the sea. A Vdaa 
prophet and prisoner had previously announced the 
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sanie &it Ins^Hrcd at once by fear and hope, this 
wonderful work)— -which seemed to requires degree 
•of skill luid science fair beyond that early. age, was^ 
in the same year, begun aiid ended ; and so execu« 
ted, that it wouid shame this degenerate age. Af* 
-ter a lapse of twenty-two centuries, we find it still 
answering its original purpose, as if only built yes- 
terday,) and behold tlie waters of the Alban Lake 
£ti]l flowing through it, as they did in the days of 
•C^unilliis. The channel is six feet in heiglit, by 
thrfie and a half in breadth. Three men only could 
iiaTe« labonted in it at once; and it is calculated 
thi^ by three mien, (beginnii^ at each end,) the most 
unremitting perseverance would not have brought 
4t*to a conclusion during at least thre^ years. iHow 
it was.finbhed in one, is the. question. Piranesi 
<fancifttily supposes that they bored pits in several 
.places through the mountain,' down to the proper 
ileveU and let inen down to continue the works. We 
.cannot, however^ now.understand:the rapidity with 
iwbicfa it was executed ; we can only admire the 
perfeotion and durability of this grand piece of 
arehitecture, which is, perhaps, without exception^ 
ihe most ancient and the most noble work of Bo- 
man times. The arch, which is still standing here^ 
«Miist convince the inost sceptical, that the structure 
of the arch was known, to the Romans at leasi^ 
four hundred years before the Christian era, and 
three hundred before the epoch at which certain 
mnnoisseurs have fixed its introduction. But if 
they diall still maintain, that the polished Greeks, 
even while they raised those magnificent buildings 
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tbiit faaT« been the sole nodds^-flaeceediBg^^ges 
and nations, were ignorant of tl}»-«-ODe of the first 
principles of architectufiQ ;«^4f they sbatt atttt ote». 
tain, that, thoagh pfactimd during bd many cento*, 
ries bj thor rude ne%hboun, fke Etrusenns mid 
Romans, (ynAi whoin, too, they held ootn^aM w- 
tercourse,) ic was unknown to them, I-abail certain. 
]y leave them in undisputed possession of their 
paradox. 

In front tt the channel of die Enolissariusi ^ is an 
open chamber, or Testibiile,«**if I may call it ao,*-^ 
which is, in some degree, ruined ; and the machines, 
works, &c. that were attadied to' it for regukting 
the flow of wiater; as well as those for the taking of 
fish, have, of course, long since vanished. On ene 
side of the arch of the Emissarium, from anaongst 
the immense blocks of stone wfaidi form the maaave 
walls, an ilel tree, the largest I ever beheld, that 
almost seevna eoeva) with, the building itsd^ has 
wreathed its old fantastic roots; and atneti^ing 
ibrth into four immense trunks, spreads fts broad 
horizontal branches aiid luxuriant depth of afafade^ 
over the whole cburt* 

Not far from hence, along the shore of the lake^ 
are some lofcy artificial caves^ cnr grdttos^ hallowed 
out in its rocky precipitous banks, ealDed^ by the 
country people, the Bagni di Diana, or Grotio ddk 
Ntn/e, which are supposed to be the remains of a 
Nympheum butlt by Domitian* 

A soft green sward, spotted with magatficent 
trees, gently slopes to the margin of the water; 



^ilsnarini^vy, haa^og in wreaths nearly to the 
iffnimdi shapdeB its mout^, aad a multitude of w'Ad 
qphnftt tmt)gle their green penile $oiia.ge from the 
-xod^ abofl'e. The natural grandeur of this im- 
matase cavetrn, ^e raulted roof, ihe lofty arches, 
.and ^^' long wkhdramng^ recesses, partially seen 
tvitUn the^eep shade ef.its interior; thie sunny 
(brightness of the locks and trees, .and romantic 
jbankis without ; the woody height of Monte Cave 
.towanng into.the binght Uue beavisns, and reflected 
4n ^tte crystal mirror of the lake ; the verdure and 
atiUaecn and seclusion that breathe around, form one 
of the most enchanting scenes I ever beheld. 
I Tbe micieiit Nymphsoa nr ere generally hollowed 
<nit, Hke this, in the ^des of steep biUs, and no 
place €Qttld be more happily chosen &r >this pmF>. 
pose than the cog4 margin of the Alban Lake. I 
•hftte already aqtioed iboae delicious retreats of cooL- 
jiess and of shade, where the luxurious Romans^ 
in the oppressive beats of summer, used to recline 
on marble seatsi^ to breathe in stillness and repose^ 
amidst their fresh flowing Jbtrntaans, and to ga^e 
on their limpid basii^, which reflected the statues 
of the -Nymphs 4hat were £abled to haunt them. 
Yixpii becuitifttliy describes them ; 

'^ Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum j 
Ittttts a<]ttfe dttlces, vivoque sedilia saxo j 



Nympliarum domus. 



»'» 
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• ^n. lib. i. V. 167. 
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• As the grottos on this lake, however, form, as ht 
as I know, the only uncfeubted remains of an ancient 
•Nymphseiun now left in the worid, I shall give you 
a more particular account of them.* The entrance 
.of the prindpal grotto is a wide and lofty arch of 
£ne Roman brickwork, through iriiich the sun- 
beams, playing amidst waving wreaths of ivy, break 
beautifully on the cavemed roof. On the left, on 
entering, is a large semi-circular recess, or alcove ; 
on the right, four niches for statues. Another arch, 
of the same span as the entrance, here crosses the 
grotto, and beyond it, on either side, are three 
niches for statues. ' 

Opposite, at the far extremity of the grotto, two 
arches of unequal size divide the breadth into two 
alcoves, or recesses : The largest contains one re- 
scrvoir. which has much the appearance of a bath ; 
xhe other has two smaller reservoirs, or baths, close 
to eaeh other. Behind the wdil on the left side, 
.which contains Uie'aloove, and the three niches 
jdready mentioned, and between it and the roek; 
sa narrow concealed passage runs al^g, and issues 
out in the large alcove at the ifarther extremity of 
the grotto. But a ^eCch of the plan, however clum- 
sily drawn, will perhaps give yoM a clearer idea of it 
than my description. 



* An andent mosaic picture of a Nymphseiam was found on 
the Quirinal Hill, and used to be in the fiarberiai Collection. 
There is an engraving of it in the Ant. Bom. Tom. iv. p. 999. 




The cbanneU for the water to flow down the noclc 
into the reservoirs, are sull distinctly visible, and 
the reso-voirs are yet more than half filled with wa- 
ter. The irregularity of their size, and that of the 
whole plan, is singular, and the use of the conceal- 
ed passage rather unaccountable. Perhaps the great 
recess at the side contmned the statue of Diana ; 
and the ten niches, the statues of her Nymphs. X 
should suppose this grotto to have been a natural 
one, but considerably enlarged by art. There is a 
smaller cave formed in the rock on each side of this, 
but no remaips of building about either of them. 
The mouth of one of them is so choked up with 
trees and wild bushes, that it is difiicult to discover 
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it, and still more difficult to penetfate into it, which 
we did, without making any very notable discoveries 
in reward tot the scratches we received* 

These are by no means the only remains of the 
erections of Domitian at AIbana« Among the ex- 
tensive grounds of the Villa Barberini, near the 
town, on the hill above, are scattered many vestiges 
of his magnificent Villa, which is said to have com- 
prized the Villas of Clodius and of PcMupey. The 
most curious of these are some long ranges of a 
Crypto Portiqoy by some thought a part of Clddius^'s 
^^ insane structures,^ as Cicero calls them.* Im- 
mense conduits forwater, shattered walls, and other 
fragments of ancient buildings, are met with here 
and there, overgrown with a profusion of ivy, half- 
lost in thickets of laurel, myrtle, and holly, — ^while 
ilex trees, the growth of centuries, throw over them 
their impenetrable depth of shade. 

The view from the terrace of this viUa^ which is 
iai{q)orted on these ancient arc^^ and aubstructkms 
of Domitian^s (perhaps too, Clodiua's) VtUa, is in 



* " Insanis molibus oppresserat" — Ctc, Tro, T. Ann. MiL 
It was impossibld^ amidst these hffls and ^ sacred groves/' not 
to renieiDber Cioeco's beaatilitl im^tBiikm. to them, towsrds 
tifa« close of the albove unpaialkM Qr|«ti0n, 01 la raw 
to the migestic, summit of thft^ loftj moim^ wiihoi^ bebig 
tempted to exclaim with him,— ^' Tuque ex tuo editoiponte, 
Jjatiaris sancte Jupiter, cujus ille lacus, nemqra, fin^que/'.&c. 

At a place called Le ifratocchie, formerly iSovillae, near the 

base of the Albaft Mount, the murder of dddius hy Idilo is 

said to have taken place. 

13 
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the holiest idgrie strUcii^ ftnd beautifnl; Imt I 
remtt the bitiptktioD of desdibing it^ dtbdagb the 
hilb, the pkins, th^ slKnpes^ were replete witb a 
thousahd claasic remembmhceii ; and &jt bver tbe 
blue iraietB K)t the M^ditemuiean^ which bathes the 
lolig line of codst, mf eye was ca^hi by the Wkad 
iDf I^oiiza, the anment ab^de of iUustnoub Roman 
exiled. 

At the Convent of St Faul, Are i^nie waHs built 
0f large iSquare blocks of stone,- supposed to hav« 
fottned part of Domltiaii^s Praetoiiau Cao&p ; and 
in tb^ gardens of the oonvdfit^ are dome ruins of an 
Atnphith^atre* 

In a vineyard, called5 t think^ the V^^ Mar^ 
zeU(^ formerly belonging to the Jestlita, airb soine 
trifliiig remdiiis of an slqifedciet, amd x)t a buHdlng^ 
called the Tomb of TuUid. 

The i*iiitts (sailed the CtUe Mt^e^ (obtiow^ CelL 
Ice MagtA^-^x htdls of this Great Potbp^y,) must 
hav^ btoh remains df his vilU« 

W^ ak6 6bS€frved a ishurbhy whiiih seems to have 
beeii an aiicient circular btliMifig^^probably the 
AotcMdIa to fibiiie Tbermeb. 

At eitfaet* «nd bt tbe towti of Albaho^ an aiteient 
tdiftb exited th^ attenti(^ of the tt^eller. ThAt 
Whfich stftnds a I'rttl^ <M the left 6f the niad^ 6n eiii. 
teriAg Albailo froin Zlome^ is k high pyramidal 
structure, once covered with mai^Ue and adonied 
•wftib- three evdws^ marble. columns^ but jaow eu- 
tire^y despoiled i it ia called the Tomb of Ascanius. 
The other, at the southern extremity of tKe towuj^ 
and on the road to Naples, is a sqiiare edifice of 

VOL. III. 2 c 
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inmenfetolidity, built of Itarg^ blocks of stone, and 
crowtied with fire small pyramicls, of which two only 
ars now entire : Thi8i8csUedtheT<Hnb<tftheHo- 
latii and GiiriatB, the five pyramidB bring thought 
to comraeiBorate the five slaughtered combatants; 
and acoordiBgly an inficription placed upon it by a 
modem Boman family/ asserts the fact But Livy 
tells us, the scene of that memorable combat was at 
the FesM Cbiiliai the spot where Hadnibal after- 
wards encamped^ supposed to be on the Via Latins 
beside the reputed Temple of Fortuna Muliebris ; 
and certainly within five miles of Borneo* and as 
the five fallen combatants were interred on the field 
of battle it is vain to look for their tomb bene. 

By others, this sepulchue is denominated the Tomb 
of Pbmpey, whose ashes, according to Plutarch, 
were brought from Egypt by Cornelia. According 
to Pliiiy, Stisdbo^ and many ancient autboors, he was 
buried at Mount Canus, in Egypt-f- According to 
a third supposition, it is a cenotaph isrected to his 
memory ; and, in either case, the five {lypanids are 
supposed to commanorate the five victories he gain- 
ed before his first consulship. Plutarch also teUs 
us, that the famSy mausoleum of Pompey waa at 
Alba, but we have no re^uKm to imagine this tobe 
it The fiu^t is, this ancient sepulchre, ^is well as 
*< the Tomb of Ascanius^ is unknown, and busy 
conjecture has supplied the place of history. 



* Livy, lib. i. c 23. lib. ii. c. 39. Livy also states that Han- 
nibal afterwards scamped upcm the same spot. 
i- 5>liny, Kb, 12, 
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According to Dicmyaius Halicarnassus the ancient 
city of Alba Longa was between the Alban Mount 
and the sea. Any of the antiquaries will shew you 
the exact site, and you may choose out of the va- 
riety you will see, if you apply to them all. There 
is not, of course, a single vestige of it. 

A great deal of noise was made about some cine- 
rary iiins dF terra cotia, which were dug up near 
Castel Gondolfo^ and which we wese gravely assu- 
red last winter, were antediluvian, and had been de- 
posited in that spot before the Deluge ! 1 1. Several 
treatises df^gteat length and learning were written 
to prove this, and it was established in the most sa- 
tis£Bct(Nry manner, till suddenly,— to the ccmfusion 
of the antediluvians,— -they proved, to be Gothic ! 
Some foreigners (in their right senses,) brought in- 
diqmtable evidence of urns, so precisely similar, 
having been found in Prussia, and various parts of 
Germany, iu Sweden, Denmark, and Englandji, that 
^ven the antediluviana were compelled to admit the 
truth* What can we think of the sanity of a set of 
archeological Academicians,, that graydy pronoun- 
ced some clay urns to> be. antediluvian 1 

I, ought to- have told you,^. that this- notion was 
pvA imto their heads, in consequence of finding them, 
aa was pretended, under a stratum of tufo stone. If 
this was; true, the stone had probably been taken 
up to admit the urns, and then laid down again,, oi; 
it.m^t have been subsequently formed. It was, 
however, acknowledged not to> have been an ua- 
t>roken layejr,, but, on the contrary, much splin- 
tered. 
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LETTER XCV. 

ASCEKt OF THS ALBAK MOtrm—- GAMP OF HAKHt- 
BAL — TBtUliPHAL WAT— COUVEHf OF FBIABS— • 

VOLCANOES LAKE OF IJEMr— ABICIA— <;IV1TA 

LAVIIHA—COE A— TEMPLE OF HEBCUXE9-*-€T- 
CLOPEAN WALLS. 

If I oould, by description, convey tn you afty 
part of the pleasure I myself enjoyed in our expe* 
dition to die top of Monte Cave, I would pve it 
you at large ; but as mere words can nev^r pMU 
the varied beauty of such scenery, I shall be as 8|Mi^ 
ring of them as possible. 

After breakfast, on a beautiful May mamogi, at 
the door of the inn we mounted our asses, which 
carried us all with great ease and safety, alihougb 
the long legs of some of the gentlemen nearly IoqcIk 
ed the ground. We passed the Capu^n CcmvMit, 
the terrace of which, — ^forbidden to females— eom- 
mands a most beaudful prospect, and tbta ti&ning 
along the banks ot the lake, wound liirofigb magai* 
flcent woods, and thidt copses of oak, cAesnttt, aflNl 
hazel, looking down into the deep crystal basia-be* 

17 
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lom^ md above to the toweriiif( tuixlinii of tbe classio 
luottBtam^ whate i^lvftit aido^ we were adceodiiQg. I 
obaerred Bomo ancient hroken oonduita lor widiet 
kiere and there in the gr&avd <m our right. Amidsl 
the trees appeared a ruetic duqpel to the Madonna* 
She iseaUedXa Hibdonna del Tiffih because she waa 
found under the tufo or soft volcanic stone. Like 
tlie vases, I wmider they did not make her oitt to 
be an aoiedilavian Madonna. But she is a very 
miracukajs Madonna; and I am assured the day 
never passev without her working some miracki 
mote especially in the curing of cows^ for whidai die 
m hi^ly finned. We soon paosed Palai ^snola, (tbe 
most favourite Isite for Alba Longa,) wbi^ b imtr 
n villa of tbe Colomia family, with another Gonvcnit 
<rf Franciacana attached to it. Near it,, by tbe road 
skkv are fome imtneDse eavems^ supported by piU 
ba*8»of rock, said tabe natuxal^biit evidoitly maeh 
enlarged by art. The wide an^es of the roicky 
rbef, the lo^g praxpeettveof the inleitor, indistiact- 
\j seen in distance^ dividing into remote passsjges 
and cvosstng arches, bad a singulariy fine effect bob 
aaith the haaging rocks and ancient trees that bend 
over then. The ocmntry people call them ibe 
issnttos: of Ascanouii^ and a tomb^ a little &rther 
ideng, tbrf caU the Tomb of Ascansasy not satisied 
tntb the one hehasiakeadygotjMnsessianof a€ Al^^ 
bano. But as^ Ascamus was not a ikoman Consul, 
and as this tomb has twebre censnloF fasces, wdtb the 
axes, it must have been die toasb el a Cmnnd^ and 
oonsequently not bieu It has also a Bcman. eagle 
And a. gkbe resting cm m sceptre, scidptuved upi|n 
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it, «o that it would aeem to have be^ Uie tomb oi 
an emperor. Some, bonwer, think diat it yn» a 
habitation for the Hving, not for the dcMd ; a part of 
the Consular House, where the Roman (^sula 
slept during the celebration of the Fetie^ Ladfue^ 
which the deputies of forty-seven cities attnided;. 
This solemnity, in latter times, lasted four dajs, 
and if any informality or omission had taken plaee 
in the ceremony, the whole was reeommenced: firooir 
the beginning. The principal mi^istrates of all 
the cities of Latium assembled for this purpose, and, 
led by the Roman Consul, ascetided in solenm.^o. 
cession to the Temple of Jupiter Latialis, where 
they offered the sacrifioe '<^. an ox, of which, every 
one carried away a portion. States, at war. with 
each other, desisted from hostilities during this holy 
*^ truce of Grod,^ and eveiy treaty or eqgaganeiit 
was here scdemnly ratified in the sacred presence of 
thdr Supreme Deity. 

Still ascending through the woods, we at leii^h 
emerged from them at the village of Bbeca diFiqpa, 
anciently Forum Populi, which hangs over ih^ lake 
on a steep shelving ledge <^ bare rock, that ter- 
minates in a fine point, otiwned with tufted ifa^. 
We scrambled through this almost perpendi^ar 
village oot our feet, the poor asses being here scavee- 
ly able to pull themselves up^ and weremuoli fjba- 
sed with the appearance of the people, who seem a 
much hardier, more industrious, and contented: rac^ 
than those of the plain. The women, decently and 
most picturesqudy dressed, were sitting twirting the 
spindle at their cottage^doors ; and, strange to tell. 
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they did not beg ! The ciuddren, too, had g^eralfy 
shoes and stockings, a duuige I had ateo observed 
at Frascati and Albano. 

The soft green sloping kmms above the village, 
which we next passed through, are called / Praii 
di Afmibak; and the tradition is still told, that the 
Gar&a^nian pitched his camp here, and look^ 
down upon the city he meant to subdue^ Thare is 
nothing improbable in the tale, fbr, ftom the ae^ 
count Livy gives of HanmbalV route, both cm his 
way from Campama, 'when he vainly summoned 
Tusculmn to surrender, and back i^ain, after his 
unsuccessful bravado at the gates of Bome, it is 
plain he passed over these hillsk* Previous to this, 
on his way to Capua, immediaitely after the fatal 
battle of Cannes^ it would seem he made a halt up- 
on the mountains near Rome.f 

We now began to ascend the last and steepest 
part of the mountidn, through thick woods of dies- 
nut, and soon joined the ancient Via Triumphalis, 
which is paved in the usual way, with large irr^u* 
iar-shaped stones, closely fitted together, and form* 
ing a flat surface. It has the letters V and N in 
many places still engraved upon it The road is in 
high preservation, about the same l»eadth as the 
streets of Pcmipeii, and, like them, marked with the 
wheels of the cars, or carriages. In this case, how* 



• Livy, lib. xxvi. c. 10. 

f In proplnqids nthi^ montibus Aioratiui est 

. . Com^ Nepoiis, in Sanmbai, 



evWf it could Qot b^ tl^ ti«qk of A^ 
em, £or the leswr triumpli oplj, the Ovatiaiit was 
celebrated here, when the vict^ if^l^ed <^ £9Qt. 
Pope Alatandei? 3eY Wth^ i^deed^ was drawn ig> it 
tn tritmph in a carriage I 

The summit of the mounl^ is covered wi^h soft 
geeen tur^ perhaps one-fourth of a mUe in ciroumr 
iecence, the centre qf which ia og^pied, not by tb^ 
proud Temple of Jupilter lii^tiali^bnt by ^, ConTeiu 
^(Paf^iofiifiti Friers, built qx^ its sub^ruc^ns; aa4 
some l«rg<^ biopkf of at^^u^, wlui^ fgra the opiiy r^ 
mains of it, ar« art ^p. to form 4 ^ov^nlj f<»>(oe for 
th w ,wae(i^x^ei^ g^i^d^n, whiph th^y are top. l^zy 
^em to cuUlvAl^. Tb^i^e^ g9(?^ f^^eKs wi;^ hickily 
for us, at diime^ wk^ Wf arrived, a^d weU know- 
ing ure should obtain no ^duiittance with their c<h^ 
sent, we stole in at th^ opc^ dpor, and proceede4 
Sti^ht up to the ^ry top of the Convent, fiom 
lib^noe we enjoyi^ 9^ of the nu^ beautiful, «x. 
teieuic4» and <dfl^fia prciippiscts. in ^ wor^^ AllL.^ 
tium. lay like a map heoi^tli oiir feet ; the regioiia 
far to the epulfe) whjipb, in reti^rning from N^fplea^ 
me had teemed, tp leaves beheld for ey^^ were onoe 
moiae revealt^ to.pur vjyew. From ^e rocky <?li£Es 
of Anxur washed by the^ wi^ves, wfe^ri? Faq^y, (even 
at thia distance, almo$J; a^ni^d tq, gi^e tp our sight 
the r^ii^ temples, we h^d visited on its height;; 
along the low marshy waste of the Pontine Marshes, 
bounded on one side by the range of the Volscian 
Hills, on the other by the blue line pf th^ Medi* 
terranean^ whpi^ ifoiexs encircled the Ipf^ promon- 
toqr of Circa, andbath^ the depopulated walls of 



Autium^ LaviniiHn, $xiA Lauraitiiuii ;'t^w6 gaeed 
upon towns and village and laountiiiis, fsmod in 
early history, and in classic 80Bg;-«ni;q^n the very 
&Id of all the battles in the ^Slneid, vhere Tumus 
mad Mnea& had fougbt, and 

'' The swift Camilla scour'd along the pkin^" 

-f-fupon the mnient Tib^,. wlndiog it^ sil^t course 
thiHHigh the deserted Ca^ipagna, apd encircling, 'm 
a last embrace, the Immla Sa^^^ before its wat^^ 
mingled with the ^oea^ ;«*Hyipw Boipa^t Ml^h thj^ 
stupendous ruins of the Colpsseujoa^ and tb^ pr<?^4 
dome of St Peter's ;-r<-upQn the ^nrtbc^ bieighte «f 
Mount Ciminiis and Saraet^ that sieemed to shut 
us out from the lapd of our birth ;<*-a|id upon th# 
range of the Sabine HvlK B»d tbe lofty sua^nut^ pf 
tbe Appenines,, that in pfoud %nd emJMtled gra^ 
d^u* rose up into tbe henvens,. as if to £^nce in tlp^ 
clft^sic plains of Italy. Th^ very spoit 09 which Wf 
sbH>d9 at tb« sumnut of the la^upljinn,. was the sam« 
from when^ Jufiip ewveyed the two cQnj(end]d9g 
amn^ previous to the last i^cinbat of tbe^ iSpJneid, 
and addressed her ^ngry i^mpla^nts to Juti|i;na» the 
Go^ess. of the Ls^e belpwt th^ tr^ipsforii^d sjister 
of Tumus. 

At Juno^ e.summo^ qui nunc Albauus habetiur> 
'Hum neque nomen erat^ nee hpnos, aut gloda^ monti, 
Prospicieus tumulo, campum ad^ctabat^ et ambas, 
Laurentum Troumque^ acies^ urbemque Latini. 
Evtemplo Tarni sic est afikta Borotem, 
Diva desniy stagnis qxusp fiaminibiuqae sorod^ 
Vt9fatkt, &^ &c. Mv. lib. xii. v, 194, 
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We were disturbed from the enjoyment of tra- 
cingy in this delightful prospect, a thouaand qpots 
winch our eaaAj studies had made ahnost as inte* 
resting to us as the verj recollectioDS of our child- 
hood, by the approach of the fat old Friars, who 
came puffing and blowing up the stairs, in grieTous 
horror and perturbation, caused by hearing of our 
daring profanation of their holy premises, and who, 
at the sight of a party of young ladies, in ai^^ual 
possession of the very heights of the CouTent, com- 
menced an outcry si^ as it was hardly possible to 
hemr with gravity. Doubtkss, their rage and de- 
t^air were exceedingly increased by the thought of 
the smoaking viands they had left iii the refectory 
below. They are a Convent of Penitents ; and, to 
judge fn»n thar appearance, eating and drinking 
must be to them a great penance ; and one they 
practice most rigorously, for they ore twdve a» jEat 
Friars as ever wore a eowl,-rniore especially the 
one whose superior authority was denoted by his 
superior corpulency, and who continued to vodfe- 
rate in aitemate tones of anger, lamentaticNH, me- 
nace, and supplication, his desire for us to depart 
At last we did so, and our parting donation, I be- 
lieve, almost reconciled them to our trespass. 

It is impossible to look down from this height, 
into the basin of tlie Alban Lake, deep sunk within 
its high and shelving banks, without feeling impress- 
ed with the popular belief, that it has once been the 
crater of a volcano. Its form is circular, its cir- 
cumference is not more than five miles; and the 
hills, the rocks, the plains, the Very crust of the 
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earth all around, are so evidently composed of voU 
canic matter, that the conviction is irresistibly im« 
pressed on our min4s. The Pratt di Amiibaie^'^ 
the green Yneadows where Hannibal was encamped, 
— are generally thought to have been the last mouth 
of the flaming volcano ; and all around the village 
of Rocca di Papa, we observed great masses of lava, 
and other volcanic stones, precisely similar to many 
of the spedmens we brought from Mount Vesuvius* 
It is curious, if this spot was oiice the reservoir of 
fire, that it is now that of snow. RcHne is supplied 
with ice from hencej and it is kept here in pits of 
fifty feet in depth, with a drain at the bottom. 

The beautiful little Lake of Nemi, a few miles 
further to the south, which we had visited on the 
road to Naples, by all the vulgar, and most of the 
scientific, is believed to have been once a crater. 
It is still smaller in circumference-«»still more deep^ 
ly sunk in woody banks than that of Albano. So 
deep, indeed, is the gulf, and so small the aperture, 
that it is said even the stcHrmy winds have no power 
to ruffle its calm basin, and the poets, therefore, 
called it the Speculum Dicmct. Near this beauti- 
ful looking-glass, the goddess had her celebrated 
temple. The high priest was called jB^^iVi?9ni>rtfv»m, 
and was always a fugitive slave, who had obtained 
his office by killing hid predecessor in single combat, 
and who held it by the tenure of fighting all the 
candidates that aspired to it. The Capuchin Con* 
vent here, which commands one of the most heaven- 
ly prospects I ever beheld, is supposed to stand on 
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the hill and grore of Virbius,* Ail «iiaiei|t cirai- 
lar tow«r, one hundsed and twenty feet in he^lu, 
eftUed the Torre di DkmWf built on a n>ck prc^i^ 
ing over the lake, has a strikingly {Hctiuraiqiie effect, 
«-*«nd the old castle of the IXnea di Brasebi beneath 
ity is the very scene for a story of romance. 

An ancient Boman ship was found undap wat«r 
m this lake, in the fifteenth century, which was call* 
cd by Dt Marchi the bark of Trajan^ thou^ the 
leaden pipes were inscribed with the naaose of Tibo- 
rius. It is minutely described by Pope Fiua II., in 
the second book of his Commentaries. It seems to 
have been a sort of floadng summer-^viUa lor the 
Emperot*, and to have been fitted up with astomsh- 
ing qfd^idour ;-«-yet stiE it did not aj^roach tot the 
immensity and magnificence of the bark of Hieron 
of Syracuse, which contained halls paved with mo- 
aaio, baths, theatres, and temples>;i ■may, even gar- 
dens and aqueducts. 

Upon the lake of Neni is the pretty little town 
of Gensano^ thenameof wlud^fiar&tdb]Il9etywMl»- 



* Wheie^ afWr Rippolytiu had bten inn:dl««d siid Imn^i^ 

and Father Jupiter^ in a passiaikA had sent oM EsailapniB to 
the Stygian wav«s £»r his painft-f 

^ At Trivia Ht^polytam Aectetit alaa neondife 
8e4lbuf, et njnuplui Egode oemQiiqiie letqgat i 
Solus ubi in Silvis Italis ignobilis evum 
Exigeret, venoque ubi nomine Virbius esset** 

^K. lib. viL r. 77^ 
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logffU derive frcmi CyftAiaotiif^* or the fAM of 
Cynthia* Between Gknsano and Albakio, is La Biib* 
eia^ or Aricia, where Horace slept the first night of 
bis journey to Brundusium. The Via Ap^na, "^Yncb 
croases the Talley below the town, id supported by 
xa immense moie» with arches ; a truly Roman work^ 
and well worth seeing^ although it is geneitdly pass* 
ed unnoticsd. It is necessary to descend into the 
valley, in order to have a good view c^ it ; for from 
above, it is so overgrowti with wild plants that no* 
thing b dbcemible, and you may travel alcaag it 
without discovering it. This beautiful valley,' — ^the 
VaT AriiMj is the far-famed spot where the nymph 
Egerift retired to mourn for Noma, and wherd^ 
dbanged into a fountain, b^r murmurs still tell to 
the woods her grief. The fountain of Egeria, or 
Fonte Geruhf as it is now called, rushes forth sudi 
a powerful and impetuous torrent, that it immedi* 
ately turns mills. 

From La Biocia we made an exeursioa to CiVita 
Lsvinia, the Lanuvium of refmUican days^ and 
passed on the right the ruins of the fisonous Temple 
of Juno Lanuvina, or Argiva; so at least it was 
conjectured, because the statue of the Godde s s w as 
found here, whose rites were celebrated with almost 
as much seoreey as those of the Bona Dea, os the 
Eleusinian mysteriesi* We wer€i, however, assured^ 



T 



* Cdrmptai inte QenMatmm, Gdueauk It nwy be tktutitHA, 
ihat neari»y all tlie lialim iunms> wliedler primer er cmmmaa, 
are taken from the ablative of the Latin noun. i 
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that these ruins ware a pert of the Palace cfJ^wnn.- 
dier! At Civita Lavinia we saw a rtng» to which we 
Were gravdly informed that iBnea* had moorad his 
ship ! But the Lavinium of JBneas is supposed by 
the learned to have been at a place now called Sau^ 
Petronilla, about eight miles north of Nettono, (die 
ancient Antium,) at the source of the Numicas^ — 
or what they call the Numicus, which niaiB lato-lfe 
aea after a course of three ndles. Wesawsome an- 
dent Cyclopean walk, at Civita Lavinia ; but the 
Cyclopean walls at Cora are far more perfect and 
entire. In our journey to Naples, we made an ex- 
erarnon from Velletri,^ over the Volsdan Hills^ to 
that ancient city. Cisterna wonld have beea a 
much nearer pwit to Cora, but there we c<luld not 
procure donkies ; and our pilgrimage of four*and- 
twenty mortal miles on the backs of these slow am* 
mals, which occuped us from the dawn of day to 
the fall of night, through untracked woods and 
wilds, was not unattended with fatigue^ and even 
peril ; these hills being the notorious haunt of ban- 
ditti, and Cora itself one of the chief places of thdr 



* At Velletri I was amnsed to see how all the Velletriaii8> 
•*-even the dirty Camerieri of our b^garly inii^ piqued them- 
idves upon Augustus having been a native of their town;-^ 
not that this wa^ really the case^ for he was only nursed there. 
Suetonius (August. 5.) expressly says^ that Augus||Li8 was 
bom at Rome^ in the ward of the Palatium^ at the sign of the 
Ox-heads^ where an Edicola was afterwards dedicated to him. 
The good people of Velletri; however^ have actually got his 
head stuck up for a sign-post at a pubHc^house. 
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abode. Luckily, however, we acoomplifihed it in 
safety, and persuaded ourselves that the sight of its 
antiquities was a sufficient recompence. The most 
striking of these are the remains of the Temple of 
Hercules: The anient Doric portico, with its whole 
entablature, is entire. It has four Doric columiis 
in front, which sustain the simple and beautiful friese 
imd pediment. Its architecture was much admired 
by Baphael,. who studied it with great attention at 
the time he was employed in the building of St 
Peter'^s at Rome. 

This beautiful portico stands in a singularly fine 
situation, upon a ledge, or platform, supported by 
an ancient wall, on which the laurels and cypress, 
ibe rocks and wild-springing aloes, form a fine fore- 
gfound. Even the old tower of the church, rising 
bdiind it, adds to the picturesque effect. 
. In this church, we saw a beautiful Pagan altar 
found here, sculptured with rams heads, and wreaths 
of flowers ; and a noble ancient vase, which serv«tl 
for a baptismal font. In the walls of this churdh 
there is a blocked tip door- way, above which I pb« 
jserved the following inscription : 

M. MANLIUS M. F. I | | * LIVR. 

FIHUS D. DUOMVIRES 

PASINASUS MM ENTE | AEDEM 

FACIENDAM CORA VERUNTE 

lODAMQUE PROLAXERA. 



* These marks I have made to signify obliterated letters. 
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It is curioiii that the nane of this man bhould be 
M. ManliuS) fbr none of the family of Manltus were 
ever allowed to bear the ilame o( Marcus, after the 
death of Capitolintis ; and 1 do act remember that 
th^e was any otheir family of that name of any note* 
In another part c^ the town, and at another churchy 
are the remains of the l^emj^le of Ca^tol* add P<A^ 
lu3t, which ehieiy consist of two hoUe Corimbiatt 
columns, and a Augment of the friessi^, on iflnAth k 
lAscribed,^^ 

M. CABTOllE POLLTOIDE, C. S. PAG. 
M. C ALViUSk M. I IV K. 

In the court of a hoUse ilrd tld:^ s&all Doite pU 
lars, said to have belonged to the l^diiiple of Dilttiili 
But the most cuiious of the antiquities at C6rft al^ 
the Cyclopean Walls, of irhich there ai-e yerjr ex- 
tensive remains. They are Of imtiiense tolidity^ lit 
least thirty feet in height, and built of enoiltious ir<< 
regular-shaped stones, tot Up like flagi^, with lhei# 
smooth flat expanse outward^ and fitted to eacft 
other with the greatest nicety, but withoiit imy c©» 
ment. They really look as if they had been ham- 
mered together by the kbonf of the Cyclops. It 
has been justly ^'emarked^ that th^y most resemble 
the ancient paveinent of the Via Appia, or the streets 
of Pompeii, set up vertically.* 

One of the most striking peculiarities in these 



* Vide Winkelman sur rArchitecture. 
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Cyclopean walls — and one that, as far as I know, 
has never yet been noticed, is that they are built 
in continual curves, or angles, something like Ae 
creases of ^a great Indian screen, when not mudi 
drawn out — in this manner-— 




There is a very curious ancient bridge, too, called 
the Fonte di Catena, built in the same Cyclopean 
mode of construction, but, of course, not in these 
angles.* Vitruvius, in speaking of these very walls 
of Cora, caUs this extraordinary style of building, 
^^ antiquum,^ and ^^ incertum,^ but throws no light 
upon its origin. << Dubious^ it must still continue 
to be. There is no account more satisfactory in 
Wiidcdman, or any other author, of it; and, ex* 
cepting that it is of the highest antiquity, nothing 
respecting it seems to be known. One writer, (Fa* 
ther Volpi,) attributes it to the Goths ! 

On Trajan^s column, an ancient dty is r^esent- 
ed, with walls of this construction, and remains of 
it are found in several parts of Greece, and in many 
of the ancient towns near Rome, which, hke Ccnra, 
boast a Greek origin. At the ruins of a dty among 
the Volscian Hills, about five miles from hence, 
called Civita Penatoria, and which I believe was 
anciently called Alatri ;* at Fondi, in the kingdom 



^ Alatri was one of the five Satumian cities. The namefit 
of the others aie Anagni, .Atina, Aroe^ and Arpino. 
VOL. III. S D 
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of Naples^ where we also saw them ; at Cmta La^ 
yinia, and at Palestrina, vestiges of them still stand. 

Circumstances* over which 1 have no eontroul, 
have prevented me from visiting Palestrinat so that 
I can give you no account of the Cyclopean Walls 
there— nor yet favour you with my opinion, in ad- 
dition to the numbers already given, on the subject 
of the famous mosaic of the Temple of Fortune, 
which is preserved in a palace there, to perplex the 
heads of antiquaries and cognoscenti. These are 
misfortunes which probably you will not lament 
very deeply, neither do I ; but Palestrina was the 
ancient Frseneste,-— therefore, I should have liked to 
have seen it ; though of Praeneste there are now no 
remains. Even of the celebrated temple of ^^ that 
most fortunate of fortunes,"" as Cameades the Atbe- 
nian, from its surpassing magnificence, called the 
Fortune of Praeneste,— there is not now one stone 
left upon another, though the platform on which it 
stood can still be distincdy traced. 

At the Church of La Madonna della Villa, (so 
called from the ruins of a Roman Imperial villa on 
which it was built,) in! the town of Palestrina, I am 
assured that considerable remains of porticos, halls, 
baths^ and corridors, can still be traced. At a place 
called Volmontohe, about five, miles from the town, 
there is a great hall painted in fresco, by Gasper 
Poussin, said to be one of his finest works. But at 
Genezzano, about six miles from Palestrina, there is 
an object much more visited, — a far-famed miracu- 
lous Madonna, who, in emulation of the renowned 
Vir^n of luoretto^^fiew there, all the way from Al- 
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bania,— not, however, bringing her house along with 
her. But, in other respects, her exploits, if I had 
time to narrate them, do by no means fall ishort of 
her^s of Loretto. Many are the pilgrims, aftiong 
whom may be reckoned crowned heads even of this 
generation, who have come from distant countries to 
visit the shrine of this flying Virgin of Genezzano. 
The nuts and roses, for which Prasneste was famous 
in Roman days, I am assured stiil abound there* 
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LETTER XCVI. 



FEASCATI BANDITTI. 



Frascati, Nov. 11, 1818. 

Consternation fills this little peaceful town. 
Yesterday evening, Lucien Buonaparte'^s villa was 
entered by a gang of banditti ; — but I must tell you 
the story in order as it happened. 

About four in the afternoon, Monsignore^ (as the 
old priest of the family is through courtesy called,) set 
out to take his accustomed walk ; and, unluckily for 
himself, directed his steps up the hill to the ruins of 
-ancient Tusculum; when, suddenly from the bushes 
which shade the cavity of the amphitheatre, two armed 
robbers sprung out, dragged him among the thickets, 
where four others were lying in ambush ; and having 
stripped him of his watch, money, and clothes, they 
tied his hands behind his back, and gave him notice, 
that the first moment he attempted to speak, or make 
the smallest noise, would be the last of his life. 
They kept him prisoner there till after sunset^ when 
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they crept through the wood to the house, and made 
a halt among the thick laurels and shrubs close to 
if. In the meantime the 4iiiner-'bell rang, the fa- 
mily sat down to table, but as Monsignore was not 
to be found, a servant was sent into the pleasure- 
ground in search of him, who left the house-door 
unfastened. The banditti softly made their ap* 
proaches. Five of them entered unseen and unheard, 
and the sixth staid to guard the door. Monsignore 
seized this moment to betake himself to his heels, 
and gained a remote out-house, where he buried 
himself overhead among straw, and was found many 
hours after more dead than alive. 

In the meantime the five robbers, with their fire- 
arms presented, cautiously advanced into the house, 
but they were soon descried by the servants, whose 
shrieks they stilled in a moment by the menace of 
instant death, if they moved a step, or uttered a 
sound. One maid-servant, however, escaped, and 
gave the alarm to the party in the dining-room, 
who all fled in different directions to conceal them- 
selves, excepting the unfortunate secretary, who had 
previously left die room to inquire into the cause of 
the tumult, and was seized, on his way down stairs, 
by the robbers, who mistook him for the Prince; and, 
in spite of his protestations, was carried ofi; together 
with the head-butler, and a poor FacchinOf* whom 
they encountered on the grounds, to the mountain 



*■ Porter, or out-door labourer. 
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above Velletri, a dbtaace of seven mile^ without 
8l»ppiDg. 

This moraing the captured Facchmo, like an- 
other Regulufi, has been sent as ao^baasador, or 
charge cPtxffbirea, from the banditti to the Prince, to 
propose tarrns, which are, to deliver up thm pri- 
soners on the payment of a ransom of 4000 crowns ; 
or, on the non*payment of it, within four-and-tw^- 
ty hours, to shoot them. Lueien Buona]iarte sent 
back one half of their demand in money, and an or* 
der on his banker for the rest. The robbers sent 
back the <Mrder, torn through.the middle, with a fur- 
ther demand of 4000 crowns in hard mcmey, besides 
the 2000 they had already received, under pain of 
)the immediate death of their prisoners. The Prince 
received this insolent manda^ in his pajace at Borne, 
where he todk refuge this morning, and has been 
obliged lo obey it. 

I wonder the gorernment do not fed ashamed 
jthat sudi outrages diould be perpetrated within ten 
miles of Rome, and that they should be obliged to 
admit d^egates from banditti into the very seat o( 
government—- the capital itself. A detachment of 
troops, and about two hundred armed peasants, 
jlevied by Lueien Buonaparte, are ready f<^ the 
pursuit of the villains, the moment their captive 
are released— but, tiU tlien, they dare not mo^e; 
for the eyrie on which they have perched themselves, 
commands a view of the whole country in every di- 
rection, and they have sworn to put the prisoners 
to death the moment they see the approach of an 
armed man. 
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The Pope*8 soldiers, indeed, it would seem, are 
not much to be depended lipon themselves, for it is 
not long since the guard from the Trinita de** Mon- 
ti, and the Porta del Popolo, at Rome, walked oS* 
one fine moonlight night, with their arms and ac- 
coutrements, to the hills, and joined a party of 
banditti. 

It Wfis the intention of the banditti, who entered 
Lucien Buonaparte'^s villa, to have seized both him 
and his daughter, who had been betrothed that very 
day to Prince Ercolani, a young Bolognese noble- 
man ; and had they succeeded, their demands would 
have had no bounds. 
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After a captivity ot two days and a half, the pri- 
soners returned, and the troc^ and armed pea- 
santry instantly began the pursuit. The mountain 
on which they were stationed^ it is said, was previ- 
oiidiy completely surrounded with guards, and every 
part of it has been 6earcbed,-*an immense reward 
has been offered for the apprehension even of one 
of tbem^-'but all in vain. No traces of them have 
been discovered ; and Lucien Buonaparte, in addi- 
tion to the ransom, has had to pay an immense sum 
to the peasantry he hired, without the satisfaction of 
bringing the offenders to justice. 

The unfortunate secretary has been confined to 
bed ever since, partly from the effects of fright, fa- 
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ligue, and cold, and partly from a wound he recei- 
ved in his forehead in the sculBSe, wh^n he was first 
taken prisoner. The captured butler, and Fa(&- 
ohino^ whom I have seen, say that the robbers did 
not treat them iU, and gave them plenty €xf Ibod ; 
more, indeed, than they could eat ; £<»*, it may be 
supposed, that in such a situation, their appetite 
oould not be Very keen. Neither could they ecgoy 
much repose, surrounded with cocked carabines. 
The captain of those banditti, who was a remark- 
ably Uttle man, used to say to them, with great po- 
liteness^ ^^ We shall really be sorry to murder you, 
gentlemen ; but if the Prince does not send the mo- 
ney, we must do it— K>ur honour is engaged."" 

They knew, indeed, too well, he would keep his 
word; for ifc is not long since a poor young wo- 
man was carried off between Velletri and Terra- 
cina, and the ransom they required not bein^ paid, 
she was murdered, and her body left on the moun* 
tains. 

Nor is this the only exploit of the sort in this 
neighbourhood. A few weeks ago, a Bcunan gen- 
tleman and his daughters were taking a walk after 
mass on a Sunday, close to the town of Palestrina, 
when a party of banditti rushed upon them, and 
carried tbem off to the mountains The poor old 
man, who was asthmatic, and unable to keep pace 
with the rapidity of the flight, was brutally muider- 
ed, before the eyes of his unfortunate daughters, 
whose ransom enriched these moasters with the 
wealth of the man they had slain. 
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About two months ago, a bride, on the day of 
her nuptials, was carried off from a villa near Al« 
bano, while sitting at table, surrounded by her hus- 
band and relations, and after passing a night on the 
mountain, she was liberated, on the payment of a 
heavy ransom, without insult or injury. 
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LETTER XCVII. 



BANDITTI. 

Rome^ February *th, 1818. 
YoTT have been misinfonned about our robbery ; 
our ears were not cut off, neither were we left with- 
out any clothes, and I must beg to assure you, 
whatever you may have heard to the contrary, 
that we were not murdered. Our assailants, who 
were four in number, or perhaps more, (but four 
only appeared,) were, indeed, by no means sparing 
in their threats to put an end to us, and held thdir 
cocked pistols over and over agun at our heads ; 
but this was done in order to frighten us into giving 
them all we had ; for though I am convinced they 
would have had no more scruple in killing us, than 
a butcher a sheep, or a sportsman a partridge, if 
they could have got a single ducat by it ; yet, as 
that was not the case, and as the mere abstract act 
of murdering a set of harmless people cannot afford 
any extraordinary gratification; they granted my 
reiterated prayer, (which the gentlemen disdained 
to second,) to take our money and spare our lives ; 
and wc have good reason to bless ourselves in es- 
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eaping out of the hands of these banditti with no 
injury except to our purses. Some gentlemen of 
our aoquaixtance have not been so fortunate, ha- 
ving been vefy roughly hsuidled ; but that I attri- 
bute entirely to their having had pistols, and not 
having had a lady to plead for them, and cajole the 
ruffians with her silver tongue* 

We hear fresh accounts every day of captives 
carried off to the mountains by the banditti, and 
the most daring outrages practised with impunity. 
A party of them came down the other evening into 
the town, of Terracina, took the post-master out of 
his own bouse, and barbarously murdered him. 
They had^ it seems, vowed vengeimce against him, 
on account of the steps he had taken to bring them 
to justice. 

A few days ago, Bc^bone, the noted chief who 
holds his reign in the woody fastnesses of Monte AU 
gido,^ in defiance of the powers of papal justice ; 
and who, during fout years, has been the terror of 
the whole country ; after performing various recent 
achievements at the head of his band, went in open 
day alone into the town of Velletri, ordered, and 
ate an excellent dinner at the inn, drank the best 
wines, walked about with the utmost nonchalance^ 
and talked about the very robberies he had been 
committing. He was, however, recognized at last ; 
but, strange to say, he made his escape, though 
slightly wounded in the leg by a shot. 



* Anciently Mount Algidum, a high and beautiful hill in 
iSi^. same chain as the Alban Mounts about twelve miles 
from Rome. 
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The numerous bands of robbers which infest this 
country by no means live either upon their depre- 
dations on traveliars, or the ransom of their furisan* 
ers: Their grand resource is the plunder of the 
farmersi particularly those who live among the hills, 
many of whom are extremely rich, not only in flooks 
and cattle, and such sort of rural property, but in 
money. The wh(^e range of the Volacian Hills, 
which extend from the Alban Mount far into die 
kingdom of Naples, and branch off into yarious 
chains, stretching up to the Appenines, and through 
the heart of Calabria, are all infested with banditti. 
The French would allow no roihber but themselves, 
and kept the country tolerably clear of them ; but 
once they went away, they have increased and mul* 
tiplied* 

The consequence of all the horrible outrages that 
have been practised during these nine months, has 
been, that the Secretary of State has at last issued 
a prodamatioo, inviting all the banditti to surren** 
der themselves, and engaging to pay them a cer^ 
tain sum per day, to maintain them at the puUie 



• The English completely rid Sicily of rohbers, simply by 
making all proprietors^ townships^ &;c.^ iiesponsible fbr the 
MbherisB committed within their estate^ Or jiuisdietloik The 
syslem is still pa^severed in ; and, ^ra being the most ns» 
torious country for robbery in the worlds the crime is now 
unheard of. A man may now travel alone^ and unguarded^ 
all over the island, with a bag of money in his hand, in per- 
fect safety. Several friends of tmrs, feirfy, though known to 
be remarkably well furnished with cash, made the whole tour, 
at different times, without fire-arms, and with only one at« 
tendant. 
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ebarge, and to furnish them with good accommo- 
dations in the Castle St Angelo, and after six 
months honfmrcMe imprisonment, to liberate them 
a^n ! 

This is a high premium for robbery and murder ! 
And the more heinous the crimes they have com- 
mitted , the higher is to be their reward ! The chiefs 
get double as much as the rest. The way for a mafi 
to get a pension in Rome^ seems to be to turn an 
assassin. 

A considerable body cS these banditti have aU 
ready delivered themselves up upon the faith of 
this eilgagement, and are now living in dover at 
the Castle St Angelo; People flock to see tfaetn as 
if they were wild beasts. We went a few days ago, 
and I intend to repeat my visit, for their appear- 
ance and manners are, beyond description, inte^ 
resting. We found them amusing themselves in a 
large opai court, apparently enjoying the novelty 
of their situaticm, and the notice they attracted. 
They are a very fine-looking set of men,«-*-fine 
limbs, fine features, fine flashing dark eyes and 
hair, and bright brown complexions. Their air and 
deportment is free and independent, expressing un« 
daunted confidence and fearless resolution* But 
their countenance ! — I can give you no idea of the 
sinister expression — the confirmed villainy that 
many of them wore, especially when they talked 
and laughed. 

Their dresses were very rich and picturesque. 
One of them had a magnificent embroidered scarf 
twisted round him, which he laughed as he said he 
had taken from a* lady. 

11 
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The captain boasted of having killed eighteen 
m«n with his own band. His wife was with him : 
She isjonly nineteen, and the most beautiful crea- 
ture I think I ever beheld. Several people have 
made presents to these wretches, and more especi- 
ally to this woman, a practice I must say I think 
highly reprehensible ; and I am afraid the example 
was set by an j^glish. lady of high rank, the D   
of D» " i y whom, as the distinguished patroness of 
learning, taste, and talent, I should have thots^t 
would scarcely have deigned to have become the 
patroness of thieves^ 

Several of them had little images of the Virgin 
and the saints suspended round their necks. One 
of them took out his little Madonna, kissed it, and 
said he should never have had any success with- 
out it,—- that it had often saved bis life, and that 
whenever he wanted any thing, he always prigrod \ 
to it. Another, being asked what they would do 
when they were liberated, replied, with a face which 
it would be vain to describe,—" Oh, we shall re- 
pent !^— (ci pentiremo,) I wonder if the poor 
wretches who were executed on the guillotine the 
other day, deserved it better than those who, in ^x 
months, are to be released with free pardons -to 
prey on society again.^ 



* Since mj return from Italy^ I have learnt that govern- 
ment have not kept their faith with the robbers^ and that at 
the end of twelve months^ they were still in the Castle St 
Angelo. I leave the whole of this transaction without any 
comment. 
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The whole system of the government is marked 
by the same weakness. and incapacity. It would 
be endless to enter into the minutiae of the mal-ad- 
ministration which pervades every department ; but) 
for example, the petty imposts, absurd restrictions, 
ruinous monopolies, andfrivolous impediments, with 
,which commerce is fettered, act as a complete in« 
ierdict.to it. So many difficulties ^nd perplexities 
are in the way of every bcanch of business, and so 
many delays and forms, and offices and vexations, 
have to be passed through in the importation and 
exportation of every commodity^ — even of the na^. 
tive produce of the Pope'*s own dominions, in their 
passage from one part of it to another-^that a man 
had need of the patience of Job to transact business 
at Rome« 

To give you some faint notion of this ; the wine 
of Montefiascone, though remarkably delicious, ia 
scarcely to be had in Rome at all ; and that of Or- 
vietto, though grown at a trifling distance, sells at 
nearly treble its price on the spot. The Annona 
laws, with all their absurdities, are still in force, and 
the popularity of the Pope and iis ministers, is by 
no means increased by the h^avy gabeUe (duties) 
which their wisdom has seen fit to lay on every sort 
of article* 

Duties carried to excess, equally impoverish the 
revenue and the subject. The consumption is so 
materially diminished, that the small quantity used 
produces far less under an extravagant tax, than a 
large quantity would under a moderate one ; not 
to mention the tjemptation to smuggling, the i^x* 
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pence of keeping up a check upon it, and the im- 
possibility of preventing it Beddes, the smaller 
quantity of your neighbour's produce you import, 
the less of your's diey can afford to take from you ; 
for all commerce is barter. There are many in- 
stances of governments acdi^ on this dog and Ae 
Aadcfm kind of principle; but none, I ima^ne, 
ever carried it to more perfection than this. If a 
merchant from any remote part, chuses to send his 
wine, or oil, or cheese, or wool, or lint, or cloth, or 
irfiat not, to this metropolis, he must pay a heavy 
duty, not only on entering the city, but at every 
, town it passes through : while there are various sa* 
pient laws enacted against the exportation of the 
chief articles of native produce. 

The government here looks with a jealous eye on 
Austria, who intermeddles strangely in all affsurs ; 
so much so, that sundry sagacious politicians have 
predicted that there never will be another Pope 
armed with independent temporal power, but that 
a certain Cardinal— *a member of the Imperial Fa- 
mily— -will wear the Tiara, and reduce the Papal into 
Anrtrian States. Of this, however, I should hc^ 
there is little probability ; for though ah ecclesias* 
tical government is, and must be bad, an Austrian 
one is ten times worse. It would really be to fall, 
as they say themselves, '^ DdUapadeUa neUe hraceC* 
er, according to our homely equivalent proverb, 
" out of the frjring-pan into the fire.'" 

Bad as the papal government is, indeed it is by 
no means so bad as that beneath which a gieat part 
of Italy is groaning— Not so bad, for instance, as 
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Naples; or Piedmoot; or Genoa, abandoned by 
English brokoi faith, to the merdless gripe of Sar- 
dinia ; or ill-fated Lombardy ; or expring Venice ; 
or even that nice little Diichy of PanHa; or the 
still smaller morsel of Lucca, ^ which have been 
cooked up to satisfy the cravings of kingdomless 
Royalty. 

Tuscany, upon the whole, has by far the least 
to complain of. But people in England, who talk 
of erecting Italy into one great independent king- 
dom, know nothing of the Italians. They hate each 
other with a hatred surpassing that of common 
Christians, and the nearer the neighbourhood the 
more inveterate the animosity* 

Borne and Naples-^Pisa and FIorence^Florence 
and Sienna-— Modena and Bologna-— in short, 
wherever there are two cities within a reasonable 
distance of each other, be sure the most cordial 
detestation reigns between them. A man, from a 
little town, or village, ten miles off, calls himself 
a foreigner, and is considered so by the people he 
comes amongst, just as much as if he came from 
the other end of the world. A man^s Patria^ in 
Italy, is the most limited thing imaginable. It is 
confined to the village which gave him birth. 
: It is true, that there was, and is, a strong spirit 
of independence in the north, and, indeed, over 
the whole of Italy, and it was the want of that 
principle of union, to which I have alluded, that 
alone prevented them from asserting thdj: liberty, 
in that auspicious moment, when the French yoke 

VOL. III. 2 E 
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was tak^n off, ^nd no other yrWi yet imposed^ At 
present, |)owev^r, the friends of freedom^ or the 
faction of th? Carbomn^ aa they call th^^nselvfs, 
iocr^se every day i and it will \^ strangpfB, if in 
LonibfMYly at lea#t, they do pot ^Qo^ assyme courage 
enpwgb to tiwk th^ir cbainp. 

They want no masters, neither French nor A\x%- 
<riapi. ^\ C^ swo dui^ bestie^ said a Milanese to me, 
wit^ a bitter gesture of detestation. Of the two, 
however, the present '^ bestia,^ I should suppose, 
to be by far the inost generally and deservedly de«- 
tested« Si^i^ certainly, was the sentiment of a poor 
ip^n, to whom I happened to observe, that they 
had now got the Austrian eagle with two neck^, iHr 
f tead of th^ French with one. ^^ Si S^gnora^ he 
replied, heaving a deep sigh, ^' e mangia doppio."^^ 

Indeed, the French ovght to be beloved at Mi- 
lan, if any where ; for they did a great deal for it«->- 
instituted new manufactur^(s-*-<erected new buildr 
ingg^^-elevated it into the seat of government, the 
«pital of the kingdom-^-^UMide the wealth of the 
cpMBtry flow into it, and in a gj^eat measure sao'i- 
^ced to it thi? rest of Italy* 

^nd yet their government was so far from popu- 
lar, that thP soQpient the terror of their arms was re» 
lpoyed> w? kiow that the governor was literally torn 
in piea^§. If, therefore, th^y were so little liked at 
l^ija^^ whiph they had patrijN^ized, we may conclude 
ih^y fp]^ »ot be invicjh betov^d *t Rem^ which 

^ And it devours double as much. 



tkieyimd bpfireiied; tit V^oe, wlik^ they had 
<ibstroyed. Much good, hdwiever, ai|d mueh eyil, 
taay, with trudi, be reported of the French ; but 
the good IB gotie, and the evil reinaiiis. ' At the 
Mme thne, it nxuat be owiied, that if they were 
equally rapadoufi and deq^tic, they wei^ by no 
means so senseless, as the governments which have 
succeeded them ; and which seem to have vied with 
each other in the generous design to whitewash their 
character at the expence of their own. 

Independent of this contrast, however, I own I 
cannot see, that any thing Buonaparte ever did for 
Italy was so very surprising. He made himself 
master not only of the immense revenues of churches 
and convents, but too often of hospitals ; he impo- 
sed heavy burdens on the people, and at Rome, at 
least, reduced many of the nobles to beggary, by 
exorbitant contributions. Possessed of these im- 
mense resources, he made military roads for the 
progress of his ambition, and built triumphal arches 
for the gratification of his vanity. 

I am aware these observations will give great of- 
fence to that numerous body of English, who pour 
forth unqualified praise of Buonaparte^s reign in 
Italy; and who, while they profess themselves warm 
advocates of liberty, very consistently eulogize the 
man who sought to establish universal despotism 
through blood and carnage — to lay his iron-bound 
tyranny, not only over the persons, but the minds 
of men,-*over the press, the commerce, and litera« 
ture of Europe. 
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The dfnolating effects of his ragii5 I fear, Eu- 
rope will long feel, in the exhausted resources, in- 
creased burdens, and palsied commerce, whidi 
weigh down her states; and the hopeless athdsm, 
and dread demondixaticxi, which poison^her pei^ile. 

But I have fidlen into a gloomy vein. So adieu ! 
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LETTER XCVIII. 



OSTIA. 



Our last excursioa ficom Rome was to Ostia. 
Nothing can be more dieaiy than the ride to thb 
once magnificent sea^-port. Even before you leave 
the gates of Rome, you find yourself in a desert. 
You issue out through the Porta San Paola; pass, 
the graves of your countrymen, and the proud se- 
pulchral pyramid of Caius Cestius, the deserted 
Convent c^ San Pacta aUe tre Jbnkme^and pro- 
oeed through a continued scene of dismal and heart- 
sinking desolation ; no fields, no dwellings, no trees, 
no land-marks, ho signs of cultivation— except a 
few scanty pati^es of corn, thinly scattered over 
the waste ; and huts, like wigwams, to shelter the 
wretched and half^savage people that are doomed to 
live on this field of death. For, by a strange pa- 
radox, man, in order to drag on a miserable exist- 
enoe, is here driven into the very jaws of certain 
destruction. 
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The Tiber, rolling turbidly along in his solitary 
course, seems sullenly to behold the altered scenes 
hat have withered around him. Two thousand 
years ago, and his shores were blooming in beau^, 
and crowded with the proud palaces of tbe great 
and the gay. Here, it is not only the works of maa 
that have perished ; Nature herself seems to have 
fallen into decay : and the total absence of exist- 
ing objects, seems to give more place for remem- 
brances. 

A few miles from Ostia, we entered upon a wil- 
derness indeed. A dreary swamp extended all 
around, intermingled with thickets, through which 
roamed wild buffaloes, the only inhabitants of the 
wMe-^Bomettmes seen faveakii^ thfosgh die farafee, 
or treading dtmn reeds, higher than tlMmq^es— 
sometitties swimming across dM stagnant n^a^n^ 
in their habits grown amphibious, like the acraes 
4hej tenanted. 

A considerable part of the way was upon the an. 
dent pavement oi the Via Ostiensis, hn some pbees 
in gtoA preservatian, in ocfaers broken up and cks 
stroyed. When this failed as, the road was exe- 
crable.  

The mod^n fortifications of Ostia, ajqieared be- 
fore us long before we reached them* At length 
we entered its gate, guarded by no eentind ; on 
its bastions appeared no soldier ; no children ran 
out firom its houses to gase at the rare splendour 
of a carnage; n» woman stood with tb^ rock and 
the spindle at her cottage-door ; no passenger .was 
seen in the grass-grown street It pr Mwrtut ' the 



s&ange' speelack of a town with^hEit itihialtetaiits. 
After some beating and halloo^g, oA ^ t)att of 
the coadftnain and lacquey^ at tiie shut^ijp door of 
6m of the houses, a ^onm^, unck)siSkg the shutt^ 
6f an tipper winddw, presented b^t" ghastly fkce ; 
atfd having first carefuHy reeon&oitifed us, sbwly 
Md retuttafifly adoiitted us ittto'heir wretched hovel. 

•* Where are aB the people rf the town ?'' we in- 
quired. 

Dead !^ was the brief reply. 

The feveif of tb^ taalarm annually carried off al- 
UK>st aU whoK» necessiity do^nes to this pes^lendal 
region. But thi» Wa& the niouth of April, the sea- 
softt of comparative h&Kltb, and we learnt, Ofi m6te 
strict iaquiry, f hdt the populatbn of Ostk, at prei- 
sent, uominafly eofisisted of twelve men, feuir wo- 
fiien, no children^ aiid twa priests. A body of con^ 
viets^ whosd Sves k is found convenient to sbofteu,^^ 
aref also kept here ; but they, with the few sd[(fiers> 
who constitute their guard, were out at labotMP wfaeii 
we aorrived,* die men were roaming about the 
marshes^ shooti«fg birds and buffaloes, and' the wo^ 
Aiatt whom we saw,^ waB liferttlly the only pcirson' in 



^■*^->^M**aata^k*HM^ia*MiMiBa**iMiarf*i*aa*iaiw^^>^^^Bi^.a^-idh«^.a 



* I understand their principal work is at the Stagno'y or 
salt marshes^ where^ by natural evaporation^ the salt is made^ 
(and very bad it is,) that is. used in Home. One of the priests 
told me^ the convict station here was an asylum for criminals, 
and that, guilty of whatever crimes, if they fled here they es- 
caped triid- iMd fwiiier pumshmen^ but that few tx none 
sought it unoondemned. 
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desierted town. Yet it still hag tlufee diurches, 
and is the see of a bishop ! 

The ruins of Old Ostia are farthar in the wilder- 
ness. The sea is now two miles^ or nearly, from 
the ancient port* The cause of this, in a great 
measure, seems to be, that the extreme flatness of. 
the land does not allow the Tiber to cany off the 
immense quiCntity of earth and mud, its turbid wa- 
ters bring down ; and the more that is deposited, 
the more sluggishly it flows ; and thus the shore 
ri^es, the sea recedes, and the marshes extend. 

Ostia was originally ftMinded by Ancus Martius,* 
and it continued to be the only pcHt of Rome, until 
the time of Claudius, who built Porto, on the op- 
posite bank of the river. The marshy insula sacray 
in the middle of the river, once sacred to Apollo, 
and now inhabited by wild buffaloes,^ divides. the 
two ancient harbours, which Cassiqdorus calls the 
eyes of Rome. After the building of Claudiuses 
new port on the right bank of the river ; the left 
stream, by which iEneas had entered its ^^ yellow 
tide, and on which Ostia stands, was quite deserted. 

We had intended to have crossed to the Sacred 
Island, and from thence to the village of Fiumi- 
cino, on the other side, where there are said to be 
still some noble remains of ancient Porto, particu- 
larly of the Mole ; but a storm suddenly came on, 
with such tremendous fury, that it was with the ut- 



* Livy, 1. i. c. 39. in ore Tiberii (ktia urbs eondUa^ &c. 
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mofit difficulty we could keep cmr feet, and our plan 
of crossing the wide mouth of the Tiber, in a crazy 
boat, was wholly frustrated. Bribery itself would 
not induce the boatmen to venture. 

The hats of the gentlemen were bound pn their 
heads with handerchiefs, and arm in arm we tried 
to contend with the fury of the blast, so far as to 
see the remains of Old 0$tia. They are on higher 
ground, scattered over a green plmn, <^ purpled 
with vernal flowers.*^ Broken columns of granite, 
slabs of marble, and fragments of inscripticms, with- 
out number, were strewed along the grass. All 
over it ^ the turf was heaved^ in many a verdant 
hillock, which seemed to cover the ruins of magni* 
ficent temples and palaces. 

We saw the fine Roman brick walls of an ancient 
building, called by the vulgar a temple, and by an- 
tiquaries a curia,— but why a senate-house at Ostia i 
We looked in vain for any traces of the camp of 
^neas, which must have been near here ; and as 
for the Numicus— 'the 
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" Fontis Btagna Numici^ 

it is no where to be seen, not even by antiquarian 
eyes, along the whole extent of coast. 

We saw, indeed, the dry bed of a stream, called 
the Fiume MortOf but it is close to, and has evi- 
dently been, the bed of the Tiber. Another Fiume 
MoriOf the people told us, is the Isola Sacrcu 

Our examination of the remains of antiquity at 
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Ofltia, if atfy aiore there be, wis, hefwevetf BbnipU 
iy terminated. Obliged to yield to the iacreanng 
▼iolence of the stonn, we were driven back to the 
wretched osteria we hod kft In its large black 
kitchen, hall, and common apartment^ the only ha- 
bitable place in it, we found assembled some wiM, 
ruffian-looking men, who had sought shelter, Uke 
ourselves, from the gale ; two of them were play* 
tng at the gikme of Morra, their counteDande infla- 
med with eagerness, and occasionally with passoon, 
as disputes arose about the number of filers they 
had shewn.* But no bloody termination ensued. 
Three or four of their icompanions were looking on. 

They soon resigned to os the dirty table of boards, 
and the wooden benches ; which, except a few crazy 
stoc^ and empty casks, fcxrmed the coily furniture 
of the place ; and here we eat the cold dinner we 
had brought with us from Rome. 

The storm also |>revenled us froBv visiting the 
sitecf Laurentinum, the winter villa of the Younger 
Pliny,*f- which is about four miles from hence, on 
the coast. Some of the walls, I understand, are still 
standing. 

We delayed our departure as long as possible, 
m hopes the storm woaM abcete ; but in vain. We 
returned at last without! having visited the Insula 
Sacra, or the ruins €# the Port, on the opposite 



* For an account of this game^ see Letter LTI. 

f The same sa minutely described in 1. 9. Epist. 17. 
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shore, where now stands the village of Fiumicino. 
We consoled ourselves for our disappointment, by 
the resolution to make another excursion to them 
from Rome, by the other side of the Tiber ; but 
this, like many such resolutions, has never been ac- 
complished. 
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LETTER XCIX. 

SWSBT OH THE PALATIKS.— -^HB COLOBBEVU AND 
THE FOKVM BY MOOXLiOHT. 

On one of those delicioas eveningB that close the 
bright and beautiful days of autumn in this coun- 
try, I lingered on the Palatine until the sun sunk 
in a flood of light and glory, such as no power of 
language or of planting can pourtray. Vainly would 
imagination try to body fortii the beauty of an hour 
like this beneath the heavenly sky of Italy. The 
soft mist that floated over the landscape like a silver 
veil, softened, without obscuring eveiy object, and 
gave a shadowy beauty to the grey tombs that co- 
vered the wide plain of the Campagna ; while the 
hues that painted the Sabine Hills, the purple 
lights that, fading, blended into distance, and the 
last crimson glow that was reflected from the tops 
of the embattled Apennines, altogether formed a 
picture that would have awakened admiration in 
the coldest breast 

I stood on the terrace of the Palace of the Ca^ 
Bars,-— on that ancient hill where the Kings of 
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Rome, the heroes of the Republic, and the imperial 
tyrants of the world, had successively triumphed 
and passed away. 

The last horizontal beam of the God of Day, 
darting under the broad shade of the dark pine- 
tree, fell on the shattered ruins at my feet. Eigh- 
teen centuries had now almost completed their 
course since first his radiance had illumined the 
golden walls of this magnificent fabric ; a th(;aisand 
years his light had seen them laid in ruins, and still 
his setting ray seemed to shine with redoubled 
splendour on the fallen marbles of that proud Fane, 
within which he was once adored.* 

** Slow 8ink8> more lovely ere his course be nm 
O'er Laimniks desert pkdns-^i^e setliag son ; 
Not as in northern dimes, obscurely bright. 
But one unclouded blaze of living light : 
O'er Rome's prottd seat, o'er Tiber s sacred isle^ 
The God of Gladness sheds his parting smile ; 
O'er his own r^ons lingering loves to shine. 
Though there his altars are no more divine." 

Tranutory as beautiful, the deep glow of the 
western sky quickly faded away ; — the shades of 
evening rapidly closed around— -no twilight here 
interposed its meditative hour, but the moon arose 
with a brightness and beauty unknown to our 
wintry climate, and the evening star lighted her 

* The broken Corinthian columns, and capitals of a temple 
on this hill, are supposed to be the ruins of the famous Tern* 
pie of Apollo on the Palatine. 

19 
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^[kranng lamp in the wmi; aabenetth tbeir mingled 
rays, which Irnnbled through the dark shade of 
the tall cjrpresses, we slowly passed idong the now 
farsaken Triumphal Way, towards the Colosseum. 
Would that I could describe it to you, as it stood 
in its ruined lonelineas amidst the deserted hills of 
Ancient Rome^ sumMinded with the remains of 
overthrown temples, imperial palaces, triumphal 
arches^ and buried thenme^-^mighty even in de« 
cay ! 

The atill, pale moonbeam fell en the lines of its 
pec^ectiBg columns, range above range, to the lofty 
attic, in silvery light, leaving the black arches in 
mysterious darkness. 

We passed undeft* the great «rdl of entrance, 
crossed the grass-grown area, ascended the long 
staircases, and traversed the circling corridors. No 
sound met pur ear but the measured tread of our 
own footsteps, and the whispered murmurs of our 
own voices. The deep solitude and silence, — ^the im- 
mensity and the ruin of the great fabric that sur- 
rounded us, filled our minds with awe ; and as we 
caught the view of the atars appearing and disap- 
pearing through, the opening arcades^-^^narked the 
moonbeams illumining the wide rang^ of these lofty 
walls, and raised our eyes to the beauty of the calm 
clear firmament above our head,*— we could not but 
remember, that hundreds of ages past, these eter- 
nal lights of heaven had shone on the sloping sides 
of this vast amphitheatre, when they were crowded 
wiih thousands of human beings, impatient for the 
barbarous sports of the rijiing day,-*-where now. 
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(cmly the vild vv^eda wav^ as the night bi^ae 
pa$sed over them.* 

Nature holds her etanal course ;^*— the works €i 
man perish. Earth is strewed over with the mouU 
dering vestiges of his vanity and ambition; and 
yet, compared with his own little space, bow du* 
rable are even those mute memorials ! How won* 
derful is the discrepancy between the duratioii of 
his works and his own existence. The buildings he 
raises, the characters he impresses on the page, the 
colours he spreads on the canvas, the forms be 
creates in the breathing marble-^live ; they enjoy a 
species of immortality on earth, but he passes away 
like a shadow. 

We gazed around us on the gigantic wredk of 
this mighty fabric ; and a$ we recalled. what it had 
once been ;— "the long proees»on of years which had 
gone by--^the silent march of time^--che countless 
generations that had gone down to the dust, rush- 
ed forcibly upon our mind. The proud masters of 
the world were no more ; and we, pilgrims from a 
then despised and barbarous land, were wandering 
amidst the ruined monuments of their pride ai^ 
their power, to admire their grandeur, and to moiirn 
over their decay 1 

We quitted the Colosseum ; we passed along the 
untracked course of the Via Sacra, amidst ruined 



* It wss Qustomtry for the oommim people tlnia to iecrae 
places to see the gsmes Qver night. 
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temples, and totterifig arches ; we beheld before us 
the once-proud Capitol ; we stood in the Roman Fo- 
rum. How well did this hour of stillness, when na-. 
ture itself seemed hushed, accord with this scene of 
ancient glory ! How softly the silver moonbeams fell 
on the Corinthian columns, and broken porticos of 
the temples, whose very gods are forgotten ! How 
distinctly its clear light marked the dark decaying 
marble of that proud sculpture meant to immor- 
talize the triumphs of heroes ; and how beautifully 
its pale and mournful ray harmonized with the 
mouldering arches sunk in earth, like the deeds 
they commemorate ! I could almost have fanded 
that I saw Time seated amidst the ruins he had 
made, mocking at their vanity, as he worked at their 
destruction. Our thoughts turned upon those over 
whom he has no power,-rfor whom there is no 
monument, — but whose memory is immortal on 
earth ; and we felt, not without emotion, that we 
stood on the venerable soil where Camillus and 
Sdpio, and Brutus and Cicero had trod. Whilst 
our hearts were touched with feelings such as these, 
a bell from a distant convent on the Cselian HilH 
which tolled to call the Friars to their midnight 
orisons, broke upon the silence of .night At the 
sound, a figure glided from the shade of the Tem- 
fie of Concord, passed before us like a shadow, 
and disappeared among the trees. We were some- 
what startled at this apparition, which, according 
to all the rules of romance, should have served as 
the prelude to some mysterious adventure ; but it 
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only served to warn us to go home to bed ; and, as 
it appeared to us no more, nor even condescended 
to explain why it had appeared at all, you may con- 
ceive it to have been a ghost or a man/ a monk or 
an assassin, as best suits your fancy. Farewell. 



THE END. 
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